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SONG OF THE PRINCESS MAY. 


Marcu and April, go your way! 
You have had your fitful day; 
Wind and shower, and snow and sleet, 


Make wet walking for my feet, — 


For I come unsandaled down 
From the hillsides bare and brown; 
But wherever I do tread 

There I leave a little thread 


Of bright emerald, softly set 
Like a jewel in the wet; 

And I make the peach-buds turn 
Pink and white, until they burn 


Rosy red within their cells; 
Then I set the bloomy bells 
Of the flowery alder ringing, 
And the apple-blossoms swinging 


In a shower of rosy snow, 
As I come and as I go 

On my gay and jocund way, 
I, the merry Princess May. 





Nora Perry. 




























A PLEA FOR PICTURESQUE GARDENING. 


In his essay on gardening, Shenstone 
divides the subject, like that of a sermon, 
into three parts, — kitchen-gardening, par- 
terre gardening, and landscape, or pictu- 
resque, gardening. It is, I believe, the first 
occurrence of the latter phrase as descrip- 
tive of an art in which the almost forgotten 
poet and moralist himself excelled. 

In his time, and in reference to his own 
work, it had an appropriateness which it 
would not have if applied to the ordinary 
landscape-gardener’s art of to-day. Shen- 
stone fokowed the most approved land- 
scape-painters of his time, not only in his 
designs, but in the principles on which he 
worked, only he went beyond them, if any- 
thing, and approached the modern land- 
scape school in sincere feeling for nature. 
Our authorities, on the contrary, would 
probably stare at being asked to follow the 
lead of the sister art, although that (and 
public taste with it) has made such a re- 
markable advance, and although theirs has, 
speaking broadly, declined in spirit and 
meaning since its origin. With some ex- 
ceptions, the most important of which will 
be particularly noted further on, we can- 
not speak of their work as picturesque, 
even in the old-fashioned way ; and, if we 
compare it with pictures of the modern 
school, most of it will seem to be very dis- 
tinctly the reverse. 

One must bring to mind the formal ter- 
races and avenues and labyrinths of the 
French and Italian styles of gardening to 
appreciate the change brought about in 
England in the middle of the last century, 
by the modern feeling for nature, confined, 
as that was at first, within classic bounds. 
Parts of Shenstone’s estate of the Lea- 
sowes might now seem to us hardly more 
picturesque than, say, the lower part of the 
Central park, in New York. He was 
fond of statuary and artificial ruins. Every 
view had its tablet, with a quotation from 
Virgil, and every seat its sentimental in- 
scription. And he preached what he prac- 
ticed. In his essay he recommends that 
every part should have its particular de- 
nomination to be supported by suitable 
appendages ; ‘‘ as, for instance, the Lovers’ 
Walk may have assignation-seats, with 
proper mottoes, urns to faithful lovers,” 
and the like. He considers the sources of 
the impressions to be derived from ‘* ruin- 


ated structures,” and tells of some little 
artifices by which events related to them 
may be simulated. What would appear to 
to us the ridiculousness of this sham-classic 
business in the depth of a northern winter 
strikes him quite differently. ‘* To see 
one’s urns, obelisks, and waterfalls laid 
open; the nakedness of our beloved mis- 
tresses, the Naiads and the Dryads, ex- 
posed by that ruffian, winter, to universal 
observation, is a severity,” he writes, 
‘* scarcely to be supported by the help of 
blazing hearths, cheerful companions, and 
a bottle of the most grateful Burgundy.” 
But these sentiments were not, in his case, 
affected. They were the outcome of a 
sincere love of nature, which sought to 
express itself in part through the channels 
provided by classic art. 

The landscape-painters then most ad- 
mired, such as Claude and Poussin, and 
their followers, were governed by the same 
ideas. Virgil might depict his fields and 
groves as he saw them; but the painters 
of the later Renaissance felt compelled to 
remind people of his verses. And then, a 
ruined or reconstructed temple, or the like, 
really spoke to their hearts in a way which 
we can hardly imagine. In England, 
where nothing of the kind existed, it was 
to be expected that this admiration of the 
antique should result in an attempt to create, 
artificially, something like the classic land- 
scape. And so the literary bias of the con- 
temporary landscape art got itself intro- 
duced into English landscape-gardening. 

But the feeling for nature, after all, was 
at the bottom of the movement. Its main- 
spring was the desire to get from the scene 
the most profound impression which it 
could be made to give. To this end, 
mainly, were the old landscape-painters 
studied by the originators of landscape 
gardening. ‘* Landskip,” says Shenstone, 
*¢ should contain variety enough to form a 
picture upon canvas ;” and he adds, ‘* this 
is no bad test, as I think the landskip 
painter the gardener’s best designer.” He 
goes on to explain his ideas as to contrast 
and harmony and breadth of composition, 
which are the same as those which should 
govern the composition of a picture. He 
claims that ‘* one is generally solicitous for 
a kind of balance in a landskip;” and re- 
marks that ‘* the painters generally furnish 

















one, —a_ building, for instance, on one 
side, contrasted by a group of trees, a large 
oak, ora rising hill, on the other.” He is 
careful, moreover, to keep his art within 
strict grounds. His essay is full of admo- 
nitions to let alone the conformation of the 
ground; to observe, when planting, the 
kind of trees which naturally grow on the 
chosen site ; and not to interfere wantonly 
with the course of streams and brooks. 
And the map of his estate shows that, in 
general, he observed these rules himself. 
Hence, in spite of his Pans and piping 
fawns, his place was, probably, in the best 
sense picturesque. It furnished~ views 
which an artist and a sincere admirer of 
nature might be satisfied with. 

Since Shenstone’s time the taste for land- 
scape has been cleared of the superpoeta- 
tion of classical notions in which it was at 
first enveloped. Our painters no longer try 
to bedevil their views into a resemblance 
with the scenes of Greek or Latin poetry. 
The fathers of the modern school — the 
Dutch painters like Ruysdael and Jean 
Bote — were satisfied, like the classic poets 
themselves, to render the sentiment in being 
in their subject. Constable and Bonington 
followed them in England, and later, in 
France, Rousseau and Troza and Millet 
did the same. To-day landscape-painting 
is a species of portraiture. The landscapist 
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studies his subject as conscientiously as if 
he were painting a humanvisage. As the 
portrait-painter knows that his work will 
interest everybody if he succeeds in ren- 
dering the appearance of life and intelli- 
gence of his sitter, so the landscape-painter 
has come to believe that he has only to 
paint what may be called the life of nature, 
its light and space and atmosphere, to have 
a corresponding success. He is no longer 
preoccupied with the idea of giving a 
literary interest to his subject. He is bent 
on preserving what is peculiar in its ex- 
pression and also whatever of grandeur and 
of poetic significance these broad effects of 
light and air may lend it. His art is con- 
cerned chiefly with giving the highest pos- 
sible value to those elements of fhe scene 
which are most characteristic or most im- 
pressive. And, so treated, a cabbage-field 
in Westchester county may be as good a 
subject as classic ground could furnish. 

I think it may be claimed that this taste 
in landscape is sounder and purer than that 
of Claude’s and Poussin’s time. It should 
then be recognized that the painters are 
now, more than ever, to be considered the 
gardener’s best designers; for they bring 
before us, in the most impressive form, 
what we find most interesting in landscape. 
It should be proper to speak of our more 
important parks, at least, as examples in 
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landscape-gardening of the modern pictu- 
resque. 

It is not so. We have substituted for 
verses and mottoes, warnings to keep off 
the grass; for Venus and Pan, a gawky 
Lincoln and a weak-kneed Shakespeare. 
We crowd our parks with buildings that 
have no business in them ; break up natural 
wood or meadow scenes with flower-beds 
of geometrical shapes and glaring colors ; 
and bring streams of Croton water, in pipes, 
to dribble among transplanted rocks or to 
stagnate in muddy lakes. All this is done 
without the old excuse, for no one now 
cares to see a poor imitation, at third or 
fourth hand, of Italian scenery in New 
York. We know that American scenery 
has its own character, which may be 
brought out, and that light and air, and 
space and motion may be made available 
here, as anywhere, to create such impres- 
sions as come within the scope of landscape ; 
yet our gardeners seem never to think of 
this. No good reason can be imagined 
why our gardeners should not treat land- 
scape as our painters do. It would not 
call for less skill or judgment, but rather 
for more ofboth. It may take a better ar- 
tist to see where a characteristic group of 
indigenous trees should be preserved than 
to know how to plant out exotics. And 
to observe and follow the harmonies of 
color displayed in natural foliage, the dis- 
positions of trees and shrubs which make 


VIEW IN ROXBURY PARK, BOSTON. 





a place appear free and open or secluded,— 
which stand up, a bold mass, against the 
sky, or seem toblend withitin thedistance, 
—is work as artistic, to say the least, as to 
lay out ribbon-beds of pelargoniums and 
coleuses, or to cut vistas through shrub- 
bery so as to display unsightly buildings. 

It is true that some good landscape ef- 
fects may be pointed out in our public 
parks, and perhaps, here and there, in 
private grounds. But they are the work 
of but oneor two menof uncommon talents 
like Mr. Olmsted in the matter of his plans 
for Central park, and who have been misun- 
derstood, hampered, and abused by those 
whose business it should be to assist them. 
Portions of the Central park, in New York, 
of Prospect park, in Brooklyn, and of 
Fairmount park, in Philadelphia, show 
what may be done even with (as in the 
first-mentioned) the most unpromising ma- 
terial. But other portions show, only too 
plainly, how likely to be spoiled are the 
best plans when committed into the hands 
of the ordinary landscape-gardener of the 
period. 

The laying out of the proposed new 
parks in Westchester county, and those 
projected around Boston, will give an op- 
portunity for bungling or for artistic work 
such as has not been had before in this 
country, and may not occuragain. Here the 
existing conditions are nearly all that could 
be wished. The ground is most agreeably 















diversified with hill and dale, woods, 
rocks, and meadow-land; good roads al- 
ready run through it; there are compara- 
tively few disagreeable objects to be re- 
moved ; and the fact that a view of the sea, 
in each case, enters into the scheme, adds 
immensely to these advantages. Nothing 
more is necessary, to begin with, than the 
opening of a few additional roads and 
paths, the placing of a few seats, the erec- 
tion of a few shelters. Whatever else may 
properly be added should be a work of time, 
—should be thoughtfully considered, and 
slowly and carefully executed. Above all, 

no such mistake should be made as was 
recently committed in the laying out of the 
Riverside park, in New York, where, with 
a fool’s economy, grounds were passed by 
that might have been added, and which, a 
few years ago, were more beautiful than 
any spot included, and the money which 
might buy them was spent, and is still being 
spent, in wholly unnecessary grading and 
sodding and planting, or, rather, in paying 
voters for pretending to do such work. 
Now, it is, I believe, proposed to pass by 
the grounds at High Bridge, the most desir- 
able anywhere within fifty miles of New 
York. ‘In another year or two they Will, 
probably, be ruined beyond redemption by 
beer-gardens and groggeries ; yet the only 
charge that they need ever be to the city 
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would be the stationing of a couple of 
policemen there. 

One of the most lamentable results of 
the artificiality — not the art — of our pres- 
ent parks is the destruction, contrary to 
Mr. Olmsted’s advice, of native trees and 
plants which accompany them. In the Cen- 
tral park it would be difficult to reckon up 
a dozen species of wild flowers, or a dozen 
trees and shrubs, indigenous to the spot 
where found. Immediately outside the 
park one finds numerous species which 
must have also grown within its bounds 
originally. Some of these are rank weeds, 
like yellow rattle, mallow, colt’s-foot, stink- 
weed; but even the last-named is a hand- 
some plant and should be given a chance 
to live. Of the various inoffensive chick- 
weeds, asperulas, convolvulus, dicentra, 
and many others so common in the north- 
ern parts of Manhattan Island, it is a chance 
if you find a single specimen. The common 
notion that whatever plant does not owe its 
existence to man’s care is a noxious weed, 
to be extirpated at all costs, evidently gov- 
erns the management of the parks. The 
same is true, to a certain extent, of the 
shrubbery. There isa plenty of European 
furze and holly, of rhododendrons and 
smoke-trees, and Japanese retinosporas ; 
but one sees nothing of the white-flowered 
elder-bushes, the kalmias, azaleas, vibur- 
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SLOPE OF THE HEMLOCK HILL, ARNOLD 
ARBORETUM, BOSTON, 








nums, junipers, and dog-roses, 
which are the native growth, until 
he gets outside of the park limits. 
As all the now unoccupied land on 
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the island is certain soon to be built over, 
it should be worth while to give these 
shrubs an asylum in our parks, especially 
as they are of picturesque habit and ap- 
pearance. 

This extreme antipathy to weeds and to 
native shrubs and trees is unreasonable, 
and a sign of a narrow and ungenerous 
spirit. Weeds are, all things considered, 
the most interesting members of the vege- 
table kingdom. They are, properly speak- 
ing, by-products of cultivation, profiting 
by man’s labor wherever it is suspended 
for a time. If humanity were to disap- 
pear, they would be our successors. Each 
weed, therefore, is a document bearing 
directly on human history. Most of them, 
too, are extremely useful to landscape- 
painters; and those of them who can 
draw have, at all times, been fond of put- 
ting a good big thistle or burdock into 
their foregrounds. 

In the proposed new parks, if the artists 
could have their way, few changes would 
be made from the present disposition of 
the soil. It is mostly pasture-land, with 
small woods, plantations, streams, and 
ponds, and here and there some tillage. 
Our illustration of a scene on the Bronx, 
in one of the Westchester parks, is only a 
fair average view. Much more romantic 
scenes might be chosen from the lower 
course of the brook. Nothing can _ be 
more generally pleasing than such scenes, 
where fields, verdant with growing vege- 
tables or corn, or red from the plow, 


alternate with rocks and woodland. No 
trimmed and decorated landscape car. 
be more interesting. A denizen of a 


great city, we may be sure, will more 
enjoy the sight of a field of potatoes in 
blossom than that of a hot-house full 
of blooming century-plants ; and the land- 
scape-painter, too, will heartily agree with 
him. 

Nothing needs be said against the old 
style of picturesque garden, planned when 
grottoes andruins were believed in. Nothing 
either against the formal garden with ter- 
races and avenues and fountains, only that 
it costs dear, and is purposeless except in 
the neighborhood of palatial buildings. 
Nor are the fashionable ribbon-beds of 
spotted crotons and caladiums and gaudy 
pelargoniums and calceolarias without their 
charm. They are, in moderation, a pleas- 
ant stimulus to the eye; and they match 
well the slam-bang, chocolate-colored cot- 
tages of Newport and Long Branch. The 
dazzle of sea and sand, and bright sunshine, 
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too, agrees with them. But it is easy to tire 
of these excitements, and though a great 
public park should furnish something of 
them, there should be much more of mere 
woods and orchards, green lanes and mar- 
ket-gardens. 

Why not these as well as the meadows 
and cornfields and the sheep-ranch which 
we already have in the Central park? 
They would not have to be created in the 
new parks. They are already there, and 
help to compose many of the finest scenes. 
Some way should be found to retain them 
as an essential feature of the landscape. 
And, in all changes which it may be 
deemed advisable to make in the future, 
the picturesque eflects proper to the farm 
should not be forgotten. Perhaps, as the 
mischief has already been played with the 
Central park, that might be given up en- 
tirely to the buildings that the city will 
shortly need, and the ornate and formal 
grounds proper to surround them. A fine 
effect might yet be produced by so group- 
ing all new erections as to give them the 
advantage of being seen across the expanse 
of the reservoir. It was a great mistake, 
for example, to put the museum building 
where it is. But, whatever may be done in 
that way, the half rural, half pastoral char- 
acter of the Westchester district should not 
be sacrificed, and any planting or other 
work that may be undertaken there should 
have for its principal end to complete and 
confirm it. I may be permitted to hope 
that, before it is too late, the many artists 
who have made the neighborhood their 
sketching-ground for years, will have 
something to say on this subject, and not 
only that, but that they may combine in 
some practical and effective manner to pre- 
vent a destructive treatment. 

I am sorry to say that it is not our park 
commissioners and their subordinates alone 
that need to be remonstrated with on this 
subject. Many owners of large pleasure- 
grounds, and the mass of our suburban 
populations, act as badly. Even in smoky 
London, where the avenues of shade trees 
to which we are accustomed cannot be 
made to grow, with all the cockney prig- 
gishness you are not likely to happen upon 
anything so ugly as an average American 
suburban street with its white picket-fences, 
wire ‘‘standards,” and cast-iron statuary ; 
its lawn-mowers, its rollers, and its garden- 
hose for each few square yards of earth. 
If an Englishman has but a small place he 
gets as much variety as possible out of it 
by cultivating good common hardy flow- 
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SCENE IN THE ARNOLD ARBORETUM, BOSTON. 


ering plants; or if he has not the time for 
that he has a flowering shrub or two and 
lets his grass grow till it is fit to cut witha 
sickle. In old-fashioned New England 
towns, and others farther south, the peo- 
ple do likewise, and a prettier sight one 
need not wish to see than some of their 
door-yards. The larger plots at the rear of 
our suburban dwellings are commonly as 
much neglected as those in front are over 
neat. It looks as though the latter were 
understood to be for show; the former, to 
be built upon when the family grows larger. 
But these little inclosures, whether they are 
for a few years only, or forall time, may be 
made very beautiful. Theyshould be given, 
as in the old country, a high stone or brick 
wall, not too solidly built, to furnish anchor- 
age for creepers, saxifrages, ivy, perhaps 
ferns and wall-flowers,—such a wall as 
Browning describes in ‘* Paracelsus.” 
Such a wall may well constitute three- 
fourths of a garden, and may be had for 


next to nothing, as any laborer can build 
it. I know one garden which is nothing 
but wall, and is, so to speak, tipped up on 
end all around, there being only gravel 
under foot. This is an extreme example ; 
but if the reader could have walked there 
and admired how his mind, as well assight, 
was led heavenward by the narrow flower- 
borders, the mingled colors of brick and 
stone, of mosses, ivy, and pennyroyal, of 
pink wild geranium, and blue speedwell, 
rooted in the interstices, and of the crop of 
wall-flowers and snap-dragon on top, then 
by the branches overhanging right and left 
from more spacious grounds, and the flut- 
ter of birds’ wings passing from one bough 
to another, he would likely think no gar- 
den complete without a high and flourish- 
ing garden-wall about it. 

But a stone or brick wall, though highly 
desirable, is not absolutely necessary. At 
Newport some of the small private 
‘¢ courts,” in the old town, between shop 
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and dwelling-house, show what might be 
done with a small enclosed space in any of 
our cities. There it is common to have a 
grass-plot — not shorn — with, according 
to size, a horse-chestnut or catalpa, or a 
dwarf magnolia, or yellow-flowered bud- 
leia, in the centre, and a border of gerani- 
ums, or other bright-colored flowers, 
against a tall, white-boarded fence. Those 
little nooks owe much of their beauty to 
the glimpse of the street through the nar- 
row passage-way, which, in thoroughly 
built-up places, would not be available. 
No one need despair, however, in any 
American town, of having something that 
he may calla garden, and a picturesque one 
at that. Whoever knows New York pass- 
ably well, knows hundreds of places, in 
the most unlikely localities, where the 
rear gardens are splendid with morning- 
glories, vines, and pumpkins. Even tene- 
ment-yards, particularly in the German 
quarter, make out to bloom like the rose. 
It is only in the suburbs that one meets 
with mean and ugly gardens, belonging 
to respectable people. 

For larger grounds, or in the country, 
where no fine view is at stake, I would 
still wall them in. The picket-fence is an 
abomination, and barbed-wire is worse. 
And if a man is to be private any where it 
should be in his garden. But if you do 
not care for privacy, why not show your 
neighbors something worth looking at? 
A good row of mangel-wurzel, or of 
drumhead-cabbages, or of Swedish turnips 
is as handsome a sight as need be wished ; 
and no responsible flower will object to 
such society. Hollyhocks, peonies, and 
larkspurs glory in it; ribbon-grass and 
spearmint are only too well pleased with 
it; pansies are known to run wild among 
the cabbage-stumps; fruit trees and vines 
should dominate the whole. 

Nothing is more silly, ina place of a 
few acres, than are serpentine walks and 
wriggling flower-beds. It may be true 
that nature abhors the straight line, but it 
is very convenient for man ; and, in a small 
place attached to a dwelling, convenience 
should be one of the first considerations. 
The same is true of small city parks. It 
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does not always pay to try to please the 
eye at the expense of the legs. The eye 
takes the fatigue of reaching a given point 
intoaccount. Let any-one compare Boston 
Common with her Public Garden, — the 
miserable, squirming ground-plan of the 
former with the fine rectitude of the walks 
of the latter, going straight to their end, 
over hill, over dale, — and he will see what 
I mean. It was one of old Shenstone’s mis- 
takes when he said that *‘ the feet should 
not travel over what the eye has gone over 
before.” They should, if that is the easi- 
est way for them. It is one of the greatest 
prerogatives of vision—the power of 
judging distance, steepness, and the force 
of obstacles; and whoever plans a land- 
scape or a garden without reference to this 
faculty will hardly make a distinguished 
success. 

We need not look solely to the Yellow- 
stone valley and the California redwood for- 
ests for scenery worth preserving. The more 
humane and gentle landscapes of the At- 
lantic States are perhaps in greater need of 
conservation and more worthy of it. What 
with the rapid growth of citics, factories, 
and scientific farming, and with the many 
influences which tend to promote priggish- 
ness and Philistinism among us, it is not 
too early to call attention to what will 
shortly be, if it is not now. a most import- 
ant subject. Before the end of the century 
the whole face of the country in the neigh- 
borhood of our great cities will be entirely 
changed. In the cases of New York and 
of Boston, the treatment of the new parks 
will determine in what manner. If put 
into proper hands — and there is little room 
for mistake in the matter,— the educational 
influence of these beautiful tracts may be 
made of inestimable value. But much, 
too, will depend on the multitude of citizens 
who are so happy as to have country or 
surburban homes. These should stop 
aping the extravagances of ultra-fashion- 
able people. They should consider that 


what is beautiful in a picture is stil! more 
so in nature, and that, given, a little space, 
it comes very much cheaper in the original 
form. 


Roger Riordan. 






































LOVE—OR A NAME. 


A STORY: BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE.’ 


V. 
SETH DRAYTON. 


Mr. DRAYTON was a New Englander by 
birth — the representative of an eminently 
respectable Boston family. In his youth 
he had been a college classmate of the 
father of Warren Bell, and the two had 
begun a friendship which continued in 
moderate but constant force up to the time 
of the latter’s death. When the war broke 
out, Franklin Bell volunteered, raised a 
company, and went to the front as its cap- 
tain. Seth Drayton, who had all his life 
had an obscure tendency to heart-disease, 
which became more pronounced at about 
this juncture, was disabled thereby from 
taking an active part in the field; but he 
did what he could. He was connected 
with a wholesale cloth-manufacturing 
business, and he furnished our regiments 
with the best quality of cloth that was 
served out during the war. All his con- 
tracts were punctually and honorably filled. 
Some of the purveyors of ‘* shoddy” may 
have made money faster than he; but, in 
the long run, the reputation that he created 
redounded to his own profit as well as to 
the benefit of the soldiers. At the end of 
the war, his fortune was very large, — so 
large that he felt justified in retiring from 
business. Indeed, you would hardly have 
supposed, to look at him, that he had ever 

een a business man. His aspect was 
both imposing and refined,—a tall, mass- 
ive personage, with a high white forehead, 
and a grave, handsome face. He had kept 
up to an extent unusual for an American 
the classical studies for which he had been 
distinguished in college; his acquaintance 
with English literature was wide and 
scholarly ; and he was something of a con- 
noisseur in art. Though he was_ not 
known to have made any contributions to 
literature himself, it was felt that a man 
whose conversation was so cultured and 
discriminating might easily have attained 
eminence in that direction had he chosen 
to seek it. He partly compensated, how- 
ever, for his abstinence with the pen by 
his eloquence on the platform. He had 
the gift of thinking on his feet; and his 
thoughts were always orthodox in quality 
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At the war-meet- 
ings he had spoken frequently and effect- 
ively; and when peace reigned again he 
was often prevailed upon to address cul- 
tivated audiences on topics of social inter- 


and graceful in form. 


est, —such as the enfranchisement of 
women, the diffusion of education, the 
labor-problem, and free-trade and protec- 
tion. Ina word, he was well fitted to be 
a type of the aristocracy and elegance of 
the intellectual center of our republic. 

Mr. Drayton married a charming and 
accomplished Boston lady, and built him- 
self a handsome house on the new land, 
which became a favorite resort of New 
England culture and fashion. But, even 
had the company been absent, you could 
have spent many a pleasant hour in exam- 
ining the treasures of art and literature 
which adorned his rooms. Besides an un- 
doubted Botticelli and a highly probable 
Palma Vecchio, he possessed rare examples 
of Millet, Corét, Geréme, and Meissonier, 
a small Reynolds, an oil head by Hogarth, 
of himself, half a dozen first-rate impres- 
sions of etchings by Rembrandt, a tiny 
water-color ascribed to Turner, a pen- 
and-ink sketch by Thackeray, with a verse 
of doggerel attached, a bronze pitcher, 
with figutes in high relief, believed to be 
the design of Benvenuto Cellini. Of 
books, he owned a large and costly collec- 
tion, including a number of first editions 
of English classics, and many admirable 
examples of the matchless work of the 
great book-binders. There was a copy of 
Milton which had belonged to Coleridge, 
with his annotations enriching every page ; 
and a volume of Thucydides, with Shelley’s 
name on the fly-leaf. There was an elab- 
orately carved cabinet of black teak, con- 
taining, among other things, two jarg of 
hawthorn-blue_ porcelain eight inches 
high, and worth their fill of gold dollars, 
an incredibly wrought ivory nest of balls 
from China, a crystal sphere from Japan, 
and a set of chessmen in gold enamel, ex- 
quisitely finished, and disposed upon a 
board composed of alternate squares of 
gold and ebony. But it would be impos- 
sible to enumerate even the leading feat- 
ures of a collection like Mr. Drayton’s. 
His wife’s refined taste enhanced its value 
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by the charm of judicious arrangement ; so 
that you seemed rather to discover these 
beautiful and interesting objects than to 
have them obtruded upon you. The whole 
interior of the house was attuned to a quiet, 
harmonious key ; it reminded you of some 
of the best English interiors — if, indeed, it 
were not more or less directly modeled 
after that prototype. There were a super- 
ficial soberness and simplicity, developing 
upon examination into an elaborate rich- 
ness. Altogether, it formed an admirable 
frame for the impressive figure of its owner, 
who, in the daytime, lounged gracefully 
about in a velvet coat and cap and Turkish 
slippers, disguising his real dignity under 
an apparently careless ease, and in the 
evening was the model of the courteous 
and accomplished host, whose faultless 
attire and manners seemed rather a hom- 
age to his guests than a glorification of 
himself. He was a most enjoyable dinner- 
table companion, not only because his gas- 
tronomical education was so refined, but 
because he had an unfailing flow of genial 
chat and anecdote, interspersed with 
gleams of pleasant humor, which made 
the hours sparkle as they passed. Happy 
must have been the wife of such a husband 
and the mistress of such a home! But 
Mrs. Drayton was a slender and fragile 
woman, with an apparently hereditary 
disposition to thoughtfulness and melan- 
choly ; so that she acted as a gentle foil to 
her husband’s good humor, instead of as a 
sunny reflection of it. Howbeit, their 
married felicity was not destined to over-long 
continuance. A few years after presenting 
Mr. Drayton with a daughter, Mrs. Dray- 
ton died; and then, for a season, the beau- 
tiful house on the new land was wrapped 
in silence and mourning. 

Upon emerging from his seclusion Mr. 
Drayton betrayed the severity of his loss by 
seeking the distraction of a more active 
life. He entered the legislature of his 
native State, and it was generally expected 
that he would become a leading figure in 
it. But the career of politics in this age 
and country does not always reflect the 
true measure of a man’s worth. The com- 
petition is too keen at times for the frailty 
of human nature, and great gifts and lofty 
purposes will sometimes fail to win for 
their owner the honor and advancement 
which he deserves. After making all al- 
lowances, however, it was a matter of sur- 
prise and indignation to Mr. Drayton’s 
friends that he should have been thwarted 
and misrepresented to the degree he was 
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in his efforts towards reforming and ele- 
vating the tone of political life, and, in 
order to silence once for all his ungenerous 
rivals, he was urged to accept the nomina- 
tion for governorship. Heconsented. The 
canvass was exceedingly bitter, and was 
prosecuted on both sides with unusual en- 
ergy. Mr. Drayton was now for the first 
time made sensible of the lengths to which 
partisan spite will go. His ‘‘ record” was 
assailed in the most cruel and vindictive 
spirit. He was charged with disloyalty to 
his country in her time of need, with coin- 
ing gold out of her heart’s blood, with 
personal cowardice, with double-dealing, 
with time-serving, with hypocrisy. Nay, 
the privacy of his domestic life was vio- 
lated, and he was actually accused of hav- 
ing hastened the death of his wife by 
behavior and practices wuaich it is need- 
less to specify here. We all know what 
such charges, made in the heat of a vehe- 
mently contested election, amount to; but 
their baselessness is, unfortunately, no 
measure of their effect. Yet even such 
wounds might have been healed had Mr. 
Drayton’s success in the conflict given the 
palpable lie to all evil insinuations. Un- 
happily this was not destined to be the 
case. 

On the contrary his defeat was decisive. 
It would be useless, at this day, to specu- 
late as to the causes of that defeat; be the 
cause what it might the effect upon him 
was the same. The disappoinment and 
apparent disgrace were more than the 
proud and sensitive spirit of this aristo- 
cratic descendant of the Puritans could 
brook. With less than his usual strengh 
and sagacity of character he formed and 
carried out a resolution deprecated by his 
more prudent friends. The house on the 
new land was announced for sale; and not 
only the house, but the precious collection 
of works of art, the library, the rarities, and 
the curiosities into the bargain. This unex- 
pected event created astir in Boston. The 
sale (which took place in the house) was 
attended by crowds of people, and the 
bidding was, from the outset, unusually 
high. It lasted five days, and the gross 
sum realized for the collection was said, 
by those wise in such matters, to be at 
least double that expended for it. The 
house was not disposed of by auction, but 
was sold by private treaty, a few days later, 
for its full value. Of course, a man of 
Mr. Drayton’s large resources could care 
little for these details; but it was hinted 
by his enemies that, at all events, the sale 

















more than reimbursed him for the ex- 
penses of the lost election, which, accord- 
ing to theiraccount, had been unrighteously 
large. 

It was supposed that all this was the 
preparatory step to a prolonged or perhaps 
permanent sojourn in Europe. To Europe, 
indeed, Mr. Drayton went, taking his little 
daughter, Lizzie, with him; but he re- 
mained scarcely a year, and then, leaving 
Lizzie at an excellent school, and under 
the eye of some friends residing in the 
vicinity, he came back to his native 
country and settled in New York. It was 
in this quiet but telling manner that he 
requited the ill-treatment of his own city. 
He bought a handsome house on Madison 
avenue, between Thirty-fourth and Forty- 
second streets, and furnished it hand- 
somely, but without any of the artistic 
accessories that had been his hobby in 
Boston. He seemed to have resolved to 
change his habits along with his dwelling- 
place. He no longer sought the company 
of merely fashionable or zsthetic people. 
By degrees he became well known to 
wealthy merchants, to leading Wall-street 
financiers, to statesmen from Washington, 
and to other distinguished gentlemen inter- 
ested more or less directly in political 
matters. He gave select dinners to per- 
sons of this class; and, as his wealth was 
such as to relieve him from the imputation 
of vulgar motives, and his personal attitude 
understood to be that of a judicious and 
unimpassioned observer, he began to exert 
an influence of a peculiar and enviable 
kind. He had the confidence of men of 
opposite shades of political opinion, be- 
cause it was known that he had no stake 
on cither side, and because of the singular 
frankness and directness of his speech on 
all subjects brought before him. There 
was a vein of cynicism in it, perhaps, but 
it was honest cynicism; and it was, for 
the most part, uncommon sound sense into 
the bargain. The consequence of this 
was, that, in the course of the next few 
years, he found various paths opened to 
him, both secretly and otherwise, leading 
to power, political or pecuniary, as the 
case might be. But he declined to take 
advantage of any of them. He said that 
he had been a fool once, that he was glad 
his folly had been checked so promptly 
and so sharply, and that he would never 
be a fool (of that species) again. All this, 
of course, by no means decreased the un- 
defined but real influence which we have 
ascribed to him. It is not to be inferred, 
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however, that he was actually idle. His 
contemplations were neither aimless nor 
profitless; he gained a deep and effective 
insight into the workings and philosophy of 
the larger social movements and combina- 
tions ; and we need not too hastily conclude 
that, in his own way and at his own time, 
he might not find it worth while to make 
some of this stored wisdom practically 
useful. 

Indeed, some three or four years ago 
(at the date of this story), he had so far 
overstepped the boundaries of private life 
as to accept a position in the interests of 
the city which afforded him an opportu- 
nity to repress and chastise certain abuses 
which (to put it gently) had crept into 
some departments of the municipal gov- 
ernment. He was appointed in compli- 
ance with an urgent popular demand, and 
he soon made it evident that the popular 
contidence had not been misplaced. Dur- 
ing his term of office, he was ‘‘ap- 
proached” by delegates of more than one 
powerful organization; but it was soon 
discovered that this man with the keen, 
measuring eyes and the quiet, satirical 
smile was not to be tampered with. He 
was there to do a bit of work, he told 
them; he meant to do it and then to step 
out. And he carried out this program 
to the letter. He took no pay for his 
services, and, what was far more remark- 


able, he forebore to use the advantages — 


which his position gave him to make 
profitable investments. ‘‘It was an idle 
man’s holiday, — that’s all!” he said. ‘*I 
could afford it; it amused me; and it 
wasn’t worth my while to sell myself, — 
at least not for any price that anybody 
seemed able or willing to give.” 

But xodblesse oblige; and to have done 
faithful duty on one occasion made it in- 
evitable that Seth Drayton shwuld be se- 
lected for other emergencies of a like 
nature; and since he could excuse himself 
on no better ground than an indolent fond- 
ness for having his time and thoughts at 
his own disposal, he was once in a while 
over-persuaded into undertaking these un- 
welcome ,burdens. But we need not pur- 
sue this subject further. Mr. Drayton 
happened to hear favorable mention of 
Warren Bell, and, after having satisfied 
himself by personal investigation that the 
young man was well qualified in his pro- 
fession, he obtained for him the position in 
the Hydrographic Department which was 
the beginning of his career. 

‘* Your father and I were friends, War- 
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ren,” he said on this occasion; ‘* but that 
is not my reason for getting you this place. 
If you were not fitted for it, I should think 
I served him better by heading you off. 
Well, now do the rest fer yourself. But 
if you ever care to drop in on me for a so- 
cial chat, I shall always be glad to see 
your father’s son, — and you too.” 

Warren Bell expressed his acknowledg- 
ments, but very seldom availed himself of 
the invitation. About this time, also, Miss 
Lizzie Drayton, having ** completed” her 
education. returned to America to begin life ; 
and few young ladies start on their social 
career under more promising conditions. 
She was very young, very well-trained, very 
pretty, and would have an indefinite num- 
ber of millions to her dowry. And her 
father once more modified his style of liv- 
ing, threw open his house to the world of 
fashion, for Lizzie’s sake, and, without 
losing his hold upon the political world, 
became once more the fascinating and 
facile host who had been in abeyance since 
the old Boston days. Of course he was 
not quite the same, and some intelligent 
observers said they liked him better, and 
others fancied they didn’t like him quite so 
well; but all united in liking Lizzie. 


VI. 


‘* THERE’S 


MY HAND!” 

WarrEN BELL arrived at Mr. Dray- 
ton’s house at 6.30, but the only mem- 
ber of the syndicate who had got there be- 
fore him was Tom Peekskill, who was 
already deeply occupied in the entertain- 
ment of Miss Lizzie, in the back drawing- 
room. Mr. Drayton shook hands with 
him, and after a few minutes’ general con- 
versation, he took him into the library, 
where they were alone. Warren thought 
that this indicated prospective good- fortune 
for Tom; but he was not disposed to be 


envious. Lizzie seemed to him to lack 
substance. 

‘**’m early, it appears,” he remarked to 
Mr. Drayton. 


‘* No,” returned the other, stroking his 
long, iron-gray beard, and gazing thought- 
fuliy, at his guest. ‘* No, but circum- 
stances made it necessary to alter the hour, 
almost at the last moment,— 7, instead 
of 6.30. I should have sent you word had 
I known where to find you. But I’m glad 
it has turned out so; a word or two of 
private explanation will do no harm.” 
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‘¢Is there a syndicate w-within the syn- 
dicate?’ asked Warren. 

‘*That’s just what I want to guard 
against, if possible. We must all mean the 
same thing and act with the same object, 
or not at all, —so faras I am concerned. 
I have talked with the other men, but not 
with you.” 

‘* What is it all about?” 

*¢ Technically and immediately, it’s about 
a new water-supply for the city; but 
our real and permanent object is much 
broader, — much broader. Are you willing 
to promise to make no outside allusion to 
what you hear, in case you don’t go with 
us?” 

*¢ Certainly not,” replied Warren prompt- 
ly. ‘* Tl have nothing to do with any con- 
cealments: we have too much of them 
already. I would do all I could to let in 
light and air.” 

Mr. Drayton smiled, and then looked 
aside, grasping his beard. ‘* And if light 
and air, why not water?” he said presently, 
resuming his contemplative gaze at the 
younger man. ‘* Well, that’s what I 
wanted to hear from you. Indeed, if I 
hadn’t known it before, I shouldn’t have 
troubled you to come here to-night. Light 
and air, — purity and freedom, — that’s 
what we all are after. But the way to get 
them, Mr. Warren Bell, is by method and 
persistence — by discipline, — not by hap- 
hazard and short-sighted spasms of emo- 
tional reform.” 

** Yes,” admitted Warren, coloring, and 
feeling that he had once more been over- 
hasty. 

‘¢It isn’t a thing to be undertaken with 
a light heart,” continued Mr. Drayton. 
‘¢ The opposition we shall have to meet 
cannot be over-estimated,—its organization, 
its activity, its power. We shall be fought 
against as men fight for their lives and 
liberties.” 

** One honest man is a match fora dozen 
rogues,” said Warren. ' 
‘¢ That is cant, sir!” returned Mr. Dray- 
ton quickly. ‘* One rogue is much more 
likely to overmatch a dozen honest men. 
The rogue has a definite motive, — his own 
interest ; the honest man a very vague one, 
—the interests of morality. You must 
make your account in this world with flesh- 


and-blood motives, not with abstract 
theories.” 
‘*‘T mean to,” said Warren; ‘‘and I 


want to know whether this syndicate is 
based on an abstract theory or a f-flesh- 
and-blood motive?” 














Mr. Drayton paused a few moments, not 
as if he were embarrassed, but as if he 
were debating within himself which of 
several possible replies to make. At length 
he asked : — 

‘¢ Have you any reason to distrust me?” 

‘¢ There are two reasons why I might 
distrust you,” the young man answered. 

** Well, what are they?”’ 

‘*In the first place, [ don’t know why 
you should fix upon me as one of your 
syndicate. There are engineers enough 
who understand their business as well as I 
do, and are much older and better known. 
You might have thought that I was young 
and could be managed easily.” 

‘¢ Hoodwinked, that is to say, — made a 
tool of. Yes. Whatis the other reason?” 

‘¢] don’t like your position. You are 
chairman of the Compensation Fund. A 
good many of them are said to be rascals. 
If this syndicate is to put the rascals out, 
y-you are playing a double game.” 

‘True. But Iam not a fool, Mr. Bell. 
I have had experience, and I have some in- 
sight into character. You are a young 
man, but it needs no magician to see, with 
half an eye, that you are honest. You have 
several gifts, but not the gift of dissimula- 
tion. You have several virtues, but not 
(excuse me) the virtue of humility. You 
are independent and aggressive to a fault. 
Whatever my reasons for inviting you to 
join me, it could not have been the expecta- 
tion of duping you. I have no use for 
dupes. I want men who can comprehend 
a situation, and,” he added, smiling, 
‘* speak their mind about it.” 

*¢T am not incapable of courtesy,” said 
Warren ; ‘‘ but, if we are to understand each 
other, I thought ceremony had better wait.” 

** Now as to my double game. I sup- 
pose you know that I have lived in this 
city for upwards of a dozen years?” 

** Yes, I know that.” 

** But you don’t know — because, up to 
this moment, no one knows it — what my 
object was in coming here, and what I have 
been doing since I came. Well, it was in 
order to tell you those two things that I 
invited you here this evening.” Here Mr. 
Drayton came a step nearer to his inter- 
locutor, and spoke in a lower tone. 
‘‘T have always been an upright man, 
Mr. Bell. I have never aided and abetted 
rascals; but I’m free to confess that my 
abstract preference for right and justice 
alone would never have kindled me to the 
fighting point. I needed a sharper spur 
than that, and I got it. I'll call it by its 
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worst name — revenge! Don’t be alarmed: 
this is no melodrame. I shan’t roll my 
r’s nor my eyes, nor call the gods to wit- 
ness. Lamtalking business. When I was 
a Bostonian | had an ambition, a common- 
place and harmless one, to serve my coun- 
try; that is, to enter the Legislature, to 
write Honorable before my name, with a 
governorship or senatorship in prospect. 
I intended no harm, beyond the gratifica- 
tion of a little vanity, and I fancied I saw 
my way, incidentally, to doing some good. 
Well, the rascals must have suspected me 
of much better intentions than I ever had, 
for they combined against me, assailed me 
with the vilest weapons, and defeated me. 
I imagined I was ambitious before ; but that 
experience taught me what ambition really 
was. It taught me the difference between 
abstractions and flesh and blood. It made 
me feel the difference between right and 
wrong in theory and my rights and my 
wrongs in the concrete. I made up my 
mind that my defeat should not be final, — 
that I would fight again, but not until I 
was armed to the teeth, and knew how to 
use my weapons. So I came here, be- 
cause here is the largest field, and here the 
struggle would be decisive. For these 
twelve years I have been practicing at the 
mark, until now I can hit the bull’s-eye 
every time. I have studied my ground 
and the tactics of my enemy. I know 
every important man and combination of 
men in the State,—and in other States 
besides this. I know their records, their 
secrets, and their aims. And no one of 
them has fathomed my drift or heeded my 
evolutions. They think I am a harmless, 
good man, a useful, popular figure-head to 
give respectability to their schemes. They 
know I am beyond the temptations of 
money, and they fancy my ambition, if I 
ever had any, died long ago. They find 
me convenient, but not dangerous. Well, 
we shall see!” 

Mr. Drayton paused at this point, with 
his beard in his hand, and his keen eyes 
fixed on Warren Bell. The latter cer- 
tainly felt that this was a man, and no 
scarecrow or wind-bag. He had never 
liked him, but he began now to admire 
him, and even to be captivated by him. If 
he were deficient in winning geniality, he 
had at any rate intellect, will, and passion. 
If he were a man with a grievance, his 
grievance had developed instead of narrow- 
ing him. He was not to be sounded by 
ordinary plummets, nor was his orbit to be 
measured in feet and inches. Moreover, 
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he was a man who had the penetration to 
see through himself, and the intrepidity not 
to gloss over what he saw there. Hc hated 
corruption and rascality with a personal, 
not a metaphysical, hatred. To be sure 
that might mean that he hated the rascals 
rather than the rascality, and therefore 
might himself use rascality to overthrow 
them ; but such an inference was prema- 
turc, to say the best of it. 

‘¢ Now, Warren,” said Mr. Drayton, in- 
terrupting the young man’s meditations, 
and speaking in a gentler tone than he had 
yet used, ‘* would you, in my place, act as 
chairman of the Compensation Fund, or 
not?” 

Warren reflected. 
said at last. 

*¢ Why not?” 

‘* Because I should have to I-lie to those 
fellows, cither actually or implicitly ; and 
l-lying doesn’t suit me.” 

*¢ If your best friend were hunted for his 
life, and you knew which way he had 
escaped, would you tell his hunters or lie 
about it?” 

‘¢ ’'d h-hold my tongue.” 

‘¢'You would suppress the truth. But 
suppose they started on the right track.” 

‘* Yes; then I’d lie,” Warren admitted. 

*¢ And Ict me tell you this,”’ added Dray- 
ton gravely: ‘* every man has his price. 
For onc, it is a milliondollars ; for another, 
love; for another, hate; for another, am- 
bition; for another, his soul’s salvation. 
Don’t be deceived in yourself, or you’ll be 
undeceived when you least expect it. From 
what I have told you, you may know what 
my price is. I have resolved to leave my 
country cleancr of vermin than I found it. 
I don’t pretend to be a miraculous Messiah, 
I must do it the best way I can: but I will 
do it, —I’m in earnest! I don’t ask you, 
or any man, to follow in my footsteps; I 
only ask you to aim at my goal. Help me 
to win, and you shall share the glory, and 
I will bear the scars.” 

‘* Not at all!” rejoined Warren Bell. 
‘If I join you, we must divide the k-kicks 
aswell asthecake. But I don’t half like it.” 

‘*'You are the son of the only friend I 
ever had,” said Drayton. ‘* Frank Bell and 
I had our boyish dreams, and confided 
them to each other. I see him again in 
you, —his mind and his spirit, —and I 
tell you fairly, boy as you arc, half of my 
interest in my life’s purpose will be gone 
if you can’t be with me in it. But stop 
and think! Come with your whole heart, 


‘¢J should not,” he 


or don’t come at all.” 
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‘¢ Beware!” said Intuition. ‘+ Don’t be 
an ass!” said Reason. 

‘¢ There’s my hand,” said Warren Bell. 

The two men shook hands in silence. 
The clock struck the hour, and the door- 
bell rang. The other members of the syn- 
dicate began to arrive. 

‘¢ This water-works business is but the 
small end of the wedge,” remarked Dray- 
ton, as they walked towards the reception- 
room. ‘* These men will serve us so far, 
and no farther. I shall tell you all about 
it later. You don’t know,” he added, 
smiling, **how much I depended upon 
you.” 

Warren did not reply. The thought 
had flitted into his mind, ‘*‘ What would 
Nell Anthony say to all this?” 


VII. 
THE SYNDICATE. 


Mr. Drayton and his daughter sat at 
opposite ends of the dinner-table, and 
Warren found himself placed at the latter’s 
right hand, while Tom Peekskill was two 
seats up on the same side. Tom would 
probably have liked to have the situation 
reversed, nor would Warren have offered 
the least opposition to the change. How- 
ever, he could see, even when his eye- 
glasses were down, that Lizzie was look- 
ing extremely pretty, and he reconciled 
himself without much difficulty to mak- 
ing the best of his opportunities. The 
young lady had golden eyes and _ bright 
chestnut hair, with a natural crinkle in it. 
Her nose lacked just enough of being 
straight to redeem her face from over-regu- 
larity; her upper lip was fuller than the 
lower, and her complexion had a clear ro- 
siness in it, varying with her mood, which 
added indefinitely to her charms. She 
was of fair height, and budding, graceful 
figure, which had been trained to fall in- 
stinctively into becoming and winning 
poses ; while her movements and gestures 
were both naive and refined. Lizzie had all 
manner of foreign accomplishments; but 
it is a valuable testimony to the solidity of 
American institutions that her innate 
Americanism (if not Bostonianism) shone 
through them all, and, it may be added, 
lent them an additional attractiveness. 
The girl’s hands were particularly beauti- 
ful, being soft and dimpled, with rather 
short and delicately tapering fingers, 
smooth and flexible. Had all the world pos- 
sessed such hands, no stroke of work would 














ever have been done, from Eve till now. 
Miss Drayton was dressed in a kind of soft 
flutter of lace and ribbons and delicate jew- 
elry of no definite color, but conveying a 
subdued reflection of the sunny glow of 
her eyes, and of their diamond sparkle also. 

‘¢ How has Easter agreed with you?” 
Warren inquired. 

‘*It was lovely returned Lizzie, in 
her soft, sensitive voice. ‘*I always am 
glad of Lent, when Ea-ter comes: Easter 
all the year round would be too much, — 
like sunshine all the twenty-four hours, as 
they have it at the Equator — or the North 
Pole, is it? Now don’t laugh, —TI never 
was there, so how can I remember? But 
you don’t care for society, do you?” 

*¢ B-bless me, yes, indeed!” 

‘¢QOh! do you? Well,I do. [love it! 
Do you dance the german? Well, my 
ideal of life is, that it should be a continual 
german, with new figures and favors all 
the time. I’m sure it’s as near perfect as 
any enjoyment in the world can be, —the 
music, the lights, the colors, the excite- 
ment, the variety.” 

‘¢ The variety of partners, you mean?” 

‘* Yes—and the figures: you get all 
wound up and think you are lost, andthen, 
at the last moment, you come out all right, 
in a burst of music! If I were a man, I 
would do nothing but lead the german all 
the time, like Mr. Peekskill.” 

‘* Is that all he does?” 

‘* Now you are not to abuse Mr. Peeks- 
kill, because I like him, and he dances like 
a seraph, and I’m sure he speaks well of 
you; he said just now that you were the 
brightest man he knows.” 

‘* Well, he is the best l-leader of the 
german I know: so we're square.” 

‘¢T should think men would get so tired 
thinking of nothing but business,” contin- 
ued Miss Drayton, after an interval. ‘* Of 
course, I know some men have to work, 
whether they like it or not; but— well, 
now, there’s papa: I’m sure he needn't, 
and I often ask him to please stop, and just 
have a good time. But I guess he’s never 
got over dear mamma’s death; and, of 
course, I can’t be to him what she was, 
though I do try to amuse him; but he 
doesn’t care to be amused in my way : he’s 
so wise; and I’m not a bit intellectual, 
though I am a Boston girl,” she said, with 
a delicate little gurgle of laughter. 

‘*Every man ought to be married, of 
course,” observed Warren. 

‘*You’re not married, are you, Mr. 
Bell?” she asked. 
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‘¢ No; nor likely to be.” 

*©Oh! Why not?—I mean — you said 
every man” — 

‘‘ The fact is, Miss Drayton, I never 
learned how to dance the german, and it 
was inferred, very naturally, that I wouldn’t 
know how to take care of a wife, either. 
At any rate, the young lady whom I hoped 
to marry refused me, and I’m too old to 
learn the german now.” 

If Lizzie’s intellect was limited, her in- 
tuitive perceptions were very keen, and 
she not only felt that Warren was chaffing 
her, but she divined, also, that she had 
touched him in a painful spot. ‘I beg 
your pardon!” she said, blushing; and 
then, in the nervousness of the moment, 
she added, ‘* If you will come to my next 
dance I'll teach you ” — and stopped short. 

‘¢T certainly will,” said Warren, with 
presence of mind; ‘not to redeem the 
past, for that’s dead and buried, but to 
p-plant the seeds of hope for the future.” 

Lizzie laughed, and sipped some iced 
champagne, in the hope of cooling her 
cheeks; but her spontaneity was checked 
for the time being, and she made only 
short and timid replies to Warren’s re- 
marks, until at length he relinquished her 
to the ardent courtesies of the handsome 
Irishman, Mr. O’Ryan, who sat on her left. 

Mr. Callby, who sat next to Warren, 
was a very large and heavy man, with a 
bald head, and yellowish side-whiskers 
streaked with gray. He had been very 
busy with his dinner,—a devotion ren- 
dered more noticeable by the fact that he 
wore a set of false teeth, the fastenings of 
which seemed to be insecure. But, now 
that the advent of the sorbet had retired 
him temporarily from the struggle, he 
emerged as a fine-looking personage, with 
a suppressed smile about the corners of his 
mouth, and a demure but triumphant 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘*'Your health, sir,” he said, raising his 
glass of wine as Warren looked towards 
him. ‘* We ought to be well acquainted, 
as I presume we are to act together. You, 
as well as our host, are from the modern 
Athens,-I believe?” 

‘¢If Hickory is the modern Athens, I 
was born there,” replied Warren; ‘ but 
Mr. Drayton came from Boston. Where 
do you come from?” 

‘*Hem! My native place is Philadel- 
phia,” began Mr. Callby, gathering him- 
self together ; but Tom Peekskill, who sat 
beyond him, leaned forward and _inter- 
rupted. 
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*¢ He’s a reformed Quaker, Warren,” he 
said, ‘* and we’ve scooped him in to do the 
imposing for us. But you mustn’t let him 
impose on you. He’s the proprietor of a 
patent method of joining water-pipes to- 
gether, aren’t you, Callby? Say, Warren, 
old man, are you glad you came? Beats 
the hydrographic racket, doesn’t it?” 

*¢ Almost as good as c-conducting a ger- 
man,” returned Warren, who did _ not 
relish being exploited by anybody. But 
certainly he was in an unconciliating hu- 
mor on this evening, and it was the result 
of several causes. His interview. with 
Nell Anthony, though its issue was what 
he had wished rather than meant it to be, 
had perplexed and humiliated him; his 
compact with Mr. Drayton, though delib- 
erately made, and following the line of his 
best aspirations, had only increased his self- 
dissatisfaction ; and finally, his hap-hazard 
chat with Lizzie had (for no assignable 
reason) brought all this discontent to a 
focus, and disposed him to quarrel with 
whomsoever addressed him. It so hap- 
pened, however, that he was not again in- 
terfered with during the remaining courses ; 
and by the time Miss Lizzie had bade adieu 
to the guests, he had so far recovered him- 
self as to be able to present a demeanor at 
least outwardly composed. 

Cigars were now handed round, and the 
guests drew their chairs towards the head 
of the table. ‘* This is rather a social than 
a business meeting, gentlemen,” observed 
Drayton, pouring out a glass of claret, and 
pushing the bottle. ‘* Our enterprise is 
going on well, and no revision seems as 
yet to be necessary. There'll be no oppo- 
sition to the contract, you think, O’Ryan?” 

‘¢ Trust me for that!” replied the gentle- 
man addressed, nodding his head, and 
looking round with a confident smile. 
‘¢ The contract that Terence O’Ryan can’t 
carry out, —if it involved disembowellin’ 
every street in the city, from Harlem to the 
Battery, — hasn’t been made yet, and won’t, 
please the pigs!”’ 

In spite of Mr. Terence O’Ryan’s defi- 
ant language, Warren liked his looks 
better than those of the rest of the syndi- 
cate. He had a bold, good-humored, blue 
eye, a straight, strong nose, with a dark 
mustache under it, and a square, resolute 
chin. Warren had heard of him before, 
and knew that his claim to exemption from 
ordinary restraints was not without founda- 
tion, though it was not clear how the ex- 
emption was secured. 


** How about the landowners, 
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ernor?” inquired Tom Peekskill, rolling 
his cigar into the extreme corner of his 
mouth, and throwing his left arm over the 
back of his chair. 

‘** Wiston’s reports are favorable, I be- 
lieve,” said Drayton, turning to the gentle- 
man on his right. The individual thus 
indicated was smalland plump, and every- 
thing about him seemed to be either 
spherical or circular, according to circum- 
stances. He had a round head, round 
eyes, a round nose, and a mouth which he 
was in the habit of pursing up in a circular 
form; his little body was globular, and 
the backs of his short hands had a rounded 
appearance. Mr. Wiston shifted himself 
in his chair, lifted his thin eyebrows to an 
inordinate height, and said, in a smooth, 
piping voice, — 

‘*T think I may affirm, on the part of 
the land-owners of the district from which 
I understand it to be the intention of the 
syndicate, that the—I would say, along 
the line of the proposed ” — 

‘¢ Prepared speeches are out of order!” 
put in Tom Peekskill, who had a sort of 
prescriptive license in the matter of humor- 
ous impertinences. ‘Skip your exordium, 
old man, and let’s have the what-d’ye-call- 
it. The up-country folks are solid, eh?” 

‘* Tf all the trouble we have comes from 
them, I guess we’ll get on,” observed Mr. 
Wiston’s right-hand neighbor, a long- 
haired, gaunt, hollow-eyed, lank, and 
sprawling gentleman, with a Western 
drawl, and incontinence of knees and el- 
bows. ‘‘ We all hold good cards, but 
they’ve got a straight flush, — rent and per- 
quisites both. No, sir! all I’m afraid of 
is, the other fellows getting on to our game 
and buying over our heads. You must 
keep your eye peeled, Drayton! ” 

**'You are perhaps not aware, gentle- 
men,” said Drayton, ‘that though I 
should lose a great deal by the failure of 
our scheme, I shall make nothing, in the 
way of money, by its success. My posi- 
tion is one of the few real luxuries which 
being in easy circumstances can give a 
man. I tell you frankly that I have devised 
this affair to please myself. Peekskill, here, 
has charge of my investments, and he 
knows how I have placed myself. As you 
all know, I have made myself responsible 
for whatever funds may be necessary to 
put the work upon a successful basis. If 
we fail this sum, whatever it may be, is 
lost, and nothing more will be said about 
it. If we succeed it will be repaid to me. 
without interest, by an annual tax of ten 














per cent. on the net profit of the com- 
pany. After it has been thus repaid my 
claims upon the exchequer will finally 
cease. But, in return for this, I shall 
occupy permanently the office of director, 
and my authority will be decisive on all 
questions of policy and procedure. If any 
of you are unwilling to accept this ar- 
rangement, now is the time to say so.” 

He looked round the table, at each per- 
son in turn, and no one spoke, until his 
glance fell upon Warren Bell. His an- 
nouncement had taken Warren by surprise, 
as it probably had done most of the others, 
and he had been rapidly examining the 
situation in his mind. Drayton’s proposal 
seemed not only fair, but magnanimous 
and almost quixotic, regarded from an or- 
dinary point of view; but Warren, enlight- 
ened by their recent interview, perceived 
that, from Drayton’s point of view, the 
latter’s compensation would be abundant. 
He gave —or refused — money; but he 
took power in its place; and it was to be 
remembered, also, that the revenues which 
he so grandly rejected were by no means 
essential to his solvency ; he would still be 
indefinitely richer than, probably, all the 
rest of the syndicate put together. On the 
other hand, however, what stronger guar- 
antee of good faith could Drayton give than 
this? And what motive could he have for 
abusing any powers with which he was 
intrusted? In the last resort, moreover, if 
one did not approve of his proceedings, 
one could at any rate take himself out of 
the concern, and be at liberty. Meanwhile, 
there was certainly no member of the syn- 
dicate whom Warren would have preferred 
to Drayton as director. These thoughts 
flashed in a moment through his brain. 

*¢ As long as you stand by your engage- 
ment,” he said, ‘Tl stand by you. All 
things considered, I think you’re about 
right. You ought not to do less than you 
propose, and I d-don’t care to have you do 
any more.” 

‘¢Hear! hear!” exclaimed Terence 
O’Ryan. ‘Faith, the hon’able mimber 
for Hydrography has spoke the sense of 
the meeting!” And there was a general 
murmur of acquiescence. 

‘Of course, this is only an informal 
statement, which, however, I wished to 
maketo you in abody,” said Drayton. ‘* Our 
articles of association will be drawn up in 
due time and form. Mr. Sprague” — here 
he nodded at the Western-looking person- 
age —‘‘has conducted our interests at 
Albany so skillfully that the legislature has 
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given us all we need without being aware 
of its own complaisance. Active work 
will be begun immediately, and our friend, 
Mr. Warren Bell, will lose no time in be- 
ginning the necessary surveys. Mr. Peeks- 
kill is authorized to make any necessary 
disbursements. Mr. Bell, you will find Mr. 
O’Ryan an agreeable colleague, personally 
as well as professionally. And now, 
gentlemen, pass the bottle; let’s have done 
with this dry talk, and enjoy ourselves!” 


VIIL. 
‘636° THAT ALL?” 


A FEW days after the dinner Tom 
Peekskill dropped in for an afternoon call. 
He was to conduct the german at Miss 
Drayton’s approaching ball, and it was in 
order for him to talk over with her the 
plan of the figures. Whether by previous 
arrangement or not, she was alone, and 
received him as if she had been expecting 
him. 

The house was a large one, with spacious 
rooms opening into one another, and 
broad mirrors in various places, so dis- 
posed as apparently to extend the already 
ample vistas. This necessitated a certain 
amount of circumspection on the part of 
those who sought for privacy, — lest a deed 
done in the back drawing-room, for in- 
stance, should be visible on the front stair- 
case. Mr. Peekskill, after having shaken 
hands ceremoniously with his pretty young 
hostess, walked into an alcove of the 
library, and when she had followed him 
there, he turned, took her lightly by the 
shoulders, and kissed her. 

‘* Say, Liz, how would that do for the 
first figure in the german?” he said, press- 
ing her arms, and smiling at her. 

‘¢'You promised to write to me day be- 
fore yesterday,” returned she, twisting her 
taper finger in his watch-chain. ‘ I’ve 
been looking ever since.” 

‘We'll have to stop that: ’taint safe 
any longer.” 

‘¢ Tom! what do you mean 

‘*The old gentleman suspects some- 
thing ; anyhow he’s on the lookout.” 

‘¢ But you always said that he wouldn’t 
mind if he did know ” — 

‘¢Yes, my dear, and that was all right, 
then,” said Tom, seating himself on a 
small lounge, and drawing her down be- 
side him; ‘* but then and now are differ- 
ent; and things isn’t like they used to was. 
Excuse my French!” 
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‘¢ But, Tom, don’t be stupid ; what is it? 
You are only making fun, aren’t you?” 

‘+ Liz, I'm giving it to you straight. Say, 
do you love me? Honor bright?” 

She folded her hands in her lap, and 
looked at him with an expression that her 
father had never seen in her girlish face, 
though she loved him too. ‘* You are very 
unkind,” she said. ‘* How could I ever 
love anybody but you, Tom!” 

‘‘ Well,” replied he, ‘‘ I’ve got a rival, 
anyhow.” 

‘© A rival? DoI know him?” 

Tom chuckled. ‘* Yes, I guess you do; 
but the point is, your father knows him too, 
and what’s more, he’s backing him up! 
How does ¢hat find you?” 

**T wish you’d tell me what you’re talk- 
ing about.” 

‘Well, ’'m going to; and, mind you, 
Liz, this is serious. Perhaps you may not 
have noticed who sat beside you at dinner 
the other day? No, I don’t mean O’Ryan; 
he was on the other side. Warren Bell is 
the man I mean; and don’t you forget it!” 

‘*Why, Tom, you must be crazy! I'd 
as soon think of falling in love with — with 
that horrid little Mr. Wiston — or — 
anybody !” 

*¢ But, unfortunately, my love, it isn’t 
about falling in love that we are talking ; 
it’s about marrying. And Warren Bell is 
the man your father means you to marry.” 

‘*T don’t believe it! How do you 
know?” 

‘¢Tom Peekskill’s no fool, my dear; he 
knows when the windchanges. This thing 
has been coming over the old gentleman 
for some time back. I used to think his 
looking after Bell was only to square some 
old accounts with Bell’s father, who was a 
friend of his; but, however that may have 
been, there's more in it now. He’s taken 
hold of Bell, and he’s going to ring him for 
all he’s worth. He's going to give him 
the front place in ali the new schemes that 
are under way, and he'll end up by taking 
him into the family as the husband of 
Lizzie Drayton.” 

All this was so novel and incredible to 
Lizzie, and was at the same time announced 
by Tom with so much assurance, that she 
felt equally disposed to laugh and to cry. 
Her imagination, without being in the least 
profound, was lively and susceptible, and 
she saw herself being torn from her lover’s 
arms and forced into wedlock with a man 
whose face she scarcely knew. But then 
she reflected that her father had never been 
other than indulgent towards her, and the 
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conviction that the whole idea was a delu- 
sion returned to her. 

‘* Besides,” she exclaimed, coming out 
of her troubled meditations with a triumph- 
ant air, ** how do you know that Mr. Bell 
cares for me? He never acted as if he did.” 

But at this Tom Peekskill laughed so 
heartily that Lizzie began to laugh too, 
under the impression that she must have 
said something witty. 

‘Oh, my wig!” cried he at last ; ‘‘ here 
am I living all my life in New York, and 
thought I knew a thing or two, and I never 
once thought of that!” Look here, Liz, 
being educated in a French convent has 
made you too wise! Say, you dear little 
goose, did it ever occur to you that being 
the prettiest girl in New York is one thing, 
and all very well in its way, but that being 
the biggest heiress this side the Rocky 
Mountains is a horse of another color en- 
tirely? Why, if Warren Bell wasa Roman 
Catholic cardinal, with six wives, and 
seventy years old, he’d kill ’emall and ab- 
jure his religion for the sake of getting you! 
Don’t you make any mistake! If a man tells 
you he loves you, you may believe him or not 
as you choose; but if he says he wants to 
marry you— if he was the Father of Lies 
himself—you may bet your life he’s giving 
you the straight tip as much as if he was 
the Angel Gabriel ! ” 

‘¢ Then, if my money’s so much, how do 
I know whether you love me?” demanded 
Lizzie, with a quaver in her voice, and 
tears in her golden eyes. 

‘**T don’t know how you know it,” re- 
plied Tom, with great presence of mind, 
‘**but I know you do know it; and for all I 
care, your father might bust up to-mor- 
row, and you never come into a red cent. 
But we settled all that long ago,” he added, 
putting his arm round her waist. ‘+ The 
problem is now, how to euchre Mr. Warren 
Bell.” 

‘What has made papa take such a 
fancy to him?” Lizzie asked, with a feel- 
ing of comfortable reliance on her lover’s 
arm, and, derivatively, on his wisdom. 

‘¢Oh, as to that, there’s more reasons 
than one. Warren is a clever fellow, and 
he hasn’t got himself mixed up in any 
scrape yet, — isn’t mortgaged to anybody, 
don’t you see? Your father has some pretty 
big schemes in his head, and he needs 
somebody to help him put ’em through— 
somebody who doesn’t know too much of 
the ropes (as I do, for instance), and 
who'll just go in baldheaded, without 
minding the consequences. That’s War- 
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ren, all over; he’d slip up mighty quick, 
if he was left to himself; but with some- 
body to look out for him, and steer him, 
he could be a pretty strong card. Now 
I’ve got my own notions of what I want to 
do, and how I want to do it; and I won’t 
take orders from any man beyond a certain 
point; and the old gentleman knows that 
just as well as I do, — worse luck for me! 
That’s why I can’t ask him to let me marry 
you.” 

‘* But he lets you manage all his affairs, 
doesn’t he?” 

** Just as he lets a train of cars carry him 
to Boston or Chicago: he knows where he 
wants to go, and he takes care that he gets 
there; but he doesn’t want the bother of 
walking. But if he was to find out what 
you and I were up to—bang! No more 
téte-a-tétes and germans for us!” 

‘* But he’ll have to find it out some time, 
won't he, Tom? ” 

‘* Yes; but not while this Warren-Bell 
craze is on him, my dear. And, meantime, 
we’ve got to be extra careful. You see, 
as long as he doesn’t suspect me he won’t 
cram Warren down your throat too hard ; 
but let him once get that idea in his head, 
and he’d whisk you off to the church in 
no time !” 

‘*You talk of me as if I were a band- 
box!” exclaimed Lizzie, indignantly. 
‘¢What if I were to say I wouldn’t be 
whisked off with anybody, —except you?” 

“Ah!” returned Tom, shaking his 
head, gloomily. ‘* You might say it; and 
I expect that’s all you could do, — you’d 
be Mrs. Bell all the same.” 

‘¢ ll never be any such hateful thing 
she cried, with quivering mouth; ‘ and if 
I can’t be what I want, I won’t be any- 
body!” 

**'You don’t know your father,” con- 
tinued Tom, in the same somber tone; 
‘¢ you haven’t seen him down town, among 
the fellows on the street. I have; and I 
tell you, he’s a hard one when he’s a mind 
tobe! Nobody can do anything with him. 
He’s bound to boss things, —and he lets 
*em know it once in a while. _ It’s all very 
well as long as things go his way; but if 
he runs into anything, it’s got to go! 
Why, that man, Liz,—he’ll run _ this 
whole country yet, if they’re not careful ! 
He’s studied the whole thing out; and, 
easy as he looks, there’s more gall in his 
little finger than in a dozen ordinary men. 
He’d have you settled quicker than a 
steam-engine would knock over a nine- 
pin!” 
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‘*Do you mean you’re going to let me 
be — be done anything to?” asked Lizzie, 
beginning to be terrified by these forebod- 
ings of disaster. 

‘‘If I could do what I’d like to do, 
we'd be all right,’ replied Tom, caressing 
his jawbone with the tips of his fingers. 
‘¢ But you wouldn’t want that.” 

‘¢ What? What wouldn’t 
Tom?” 

‘No; and I should have no right to ask 
you to do it,” continued he, as if talking to 
himself. ‘* After all, if he didn’t come 
round, where would you be?” 

* Tomi” 

‘¢ Better let it alone, and trust to luck. 
But if you only would— ?— well, my 
dear, it’s getting late, and” — 

‘¢ Tom, I declare, if you don’t answer 
me, I’ll tell papa the whole thing the first 
minute I see him, and let him do his 
worst!” 

‘¢ Don’t do that, whatever you do!” ex- 
claimed he hastily. ‘* There’s a better way 
than that, though I don’t like to propose it 
to you.” 

‘* You'd better tell me! You'll find ’m 
not so much a child as you think.” 

He got to his feet with an impulsive air, 
and she rose with him. 

‘* Hang me if I don’t, then!”’ he said; 
‘‘and if you don’t like it, remember it’s 
your fault. This’ll prove how much you 
care for me, anyhow. Say, Liz, you know 
I can’t live without you; and if I’m not to 
have you, I’d as well know it now as any 
time. Your father wouldn’t consent to our 
marriage, and he’d make you marry War- 
ren Bell, if your saying you wouldn’t were 
all that stood in the way. But you can 
checkmate him in one way, and only one 
way, — if you choose.” 

She looked up at him, holding him by 
the lapels of his coat, and biting her under 
lip. 

‘¢ He can break your will easy enough ; 
but there’s one thing he can’t break, not if 
he were twice the man he is; and that’s 
the law of the realm. And if we have the 
law on our side, we’ve got him.” 

‘S Well?” 

‘¢ Well — suppose, one of these fine 
days, we ran off and got married, without 
asking leave of anybody? He couldn’t 
part man and wife, and there we’d be.” 

She let her hands fall, and an expression 
almost of disappointment came over ber 
charming face. For a moment, Tom 
thought he had gone too far, and was pre- 
paring to retreat under cover of some joke ; 
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but his mistake had been of ‘a different 
kind. 

** Is that all? ” she exclaimed half incredu- 
lously. ‘** Why, you stupid boy I thought 
you were going to say something awful. 
As if any girl in New York wouldn’t run 
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AT THE BROOK. 


Wuat seest thou, my pretty maid, 
Intent upon thy picture fair? 









away ifshe gota chance! If I’dbeen a man, 
I’d have proposed it half an hour ago!” 

‘¢ She’s a chip of the old block, after 
all!” murmured Tom to himself, as he 
took her in his arms and kissed her. 
** And a Boston girl, too!” 


What wanton mood, bright-blue eyes, bade 


Thee glance within the mirror there? 


A brooding fancy, beauty’s wile, 
A maiden’s whim to count unseen 


Thy dimples, or the time beguile, 


Half-doubting, in a trance, I ween; 


To see if love spake false or true, 
When in a labyrinth of doubt 


Love found thee with his silken clue, 


And kisses drew thy secret out. 


A mirror is thy heart, fair maid. 
Bright visions that each day doth bring 


Are imaged there, and glowing, fade 
Like sunlight in the crystal spring. 


THE HETCH-HETCHY VALLEY : 


At the time of my recent camping trip 
to Hetch-Hetchy the valley was _ cnly 
known to the geologists and the sheep- 
herders; and as no very public mention 
of it has since reached my eye, I conclude 
that this dainty rival of the great Yosemite 
is still generally unknown to tourists and 
nature lovers. It lies sixteen miles north 
from the Yosemite, and not quite so far in- 
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ward towards the high, snowy fastnesses of 
the middle Sierras. The two valleys are 
built — or hollowed — on the same plan. 
They differ from all other valleys by being 
wholly shut in, and that by perpendicular 
walls, as if from amongst the roughest and 
highest mountains an area — say four miles 
long and half-a-mile wide, in the case of 
Hetch-Hetchy — had suddenly sunk three 
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or four thousand feet, and as if the bottom 
of this great cavity, leveled by the wind- 
ing river which finds its entrance and 
its exit through narrow gorges, had then 
been adorned with the most vivid and 
tender beauties of nature’s landscape 
gardening. The effect of all this upon 
the eye of the surprised spectator, when 
he for the first time peers over one 
of these sheer and terrible walls and 
sees the beautiful natural garden that lies 
in miniature loveliness two thousand feet 
below, will last a lifetime in the memory. 
The water-falls must also be mentioned as 
essentials in the peculiar fairness of Sierra 
valleys, giving, in their unceasing leap over 
the high walls and thunderous pounding 
on the tables at their base, an element of 
grand activity. This heightens and in turn 
is heightened by the motionless beauty of 
landscape and cliff. 

The trail into Hetch-Hetchy leaves the 
northernmost Yosemite road, known as the 
Oak Flat route, at Big Meadows. There 
is no wagon-road into the valley. Big 
Meadows is a station some thirty-five miles 
out of Yosemite, and was, at least formerly, 
a favorite camping and feeding ground for 
herdsmen. The Hetch-Hetchy tourist, 
who may have come thus far by stage, must 
henceforth trust to his own legs or those 
of a good horse; and he must look well to 
the trails, which ought to be inquired about 
beforehand. My friend and I made the 
entire journey independent of stage, coming 
to Milton by rail and setting forth thence 
on foot with twenty-five pound knapsacks. 
I should not hesitate to repeat the trip, 
leaving out the knapsacks as unnecessary, 
since one may depend on the scattered 
settlers of the mountains for bed and board. 
It would only be necessary to carry three 
days’ provisions, with blankets, into Hetch- 
Hetchy, which is unsettled. 

Our walk from Milton to Big Meadows 
occupied three days, carrying us through 
Chinese Camp and Big Oak Flat, and 
across the Tuolumne river. At Big 
Meadows the high-road was left, and we 
entered the solemnity of a great region of 
pines, noiseless to the tread. Here and 
there we noticed that curious plant, of an 
enlarged Indian-pipe order, the saxguinea, 
a kind of thick. pale-red hyacinth affair, 
upon which Hawthorne would surely have 
founded a romance if he had ever seen it. 
_ Towards noon a rougher region was at 
hand; we were on the divide between the 
middle and south Tuolumnes, one of which 
flows from the valley. Somewhat alarming 
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evidence of the increased wildness appeared 
once in the shape of a big lazy cinnamon 
bear, rolling on the steep above the trail. 
We drew our one revolver and walked a 
hundred yards with troubled thoughts ; 
but the bear did not pay the slightest 
attention to us. 

This trail is generally rough, moving, 
as it does, along the base of a great lateral 
morain of some glacier that once plowed 
the Tuolumne cajion ; in places, however, 
especially as it draws near the valley, it 
conducts to pretty, grassy, open spots full 
of mountain flowers. These increased in 
number, and other indications of an open 
prospect ahead appeared, as well as indica- 
tions that the trail had climbed to great alti- 
tude. Snowy summits of the Sierra shape, 
not far off and not far above the level of the 
eye, were seen in glimpses. Presently the 
trees thinned out, and the trail was gently 
lost in a pleasant meadow of an acre or 
two, containing a pool of water, and bor- 
dered on its yonder side by a rocky rim, 
breast high. We were quickly there, and 
we mounted the rim to look over to what 
might lie beyond. It wasa precipice; the 
entire valley lay vertically below. 

This was an entrancing surprise. The 
grand, beautiful Hetch-Hetchy was all 
there, all visible at a glance! We saw, 
beneath us, an exquisite panorama, like a 
new Eden; it was as calm under the even- 
ing light as a framed painting. The sun 
gilded the scene. We stood high on the 
rocky parapet and looked far down to the 
green, level lawn, where the verdant, roll- 
ing forestry clustered along the curving 
stream, and to the white cascades, all dis- 
tant, yet clearly defined, as one might 
look from immense walls down upon a 
magically beautiful court, bright green, 
set with shrubbery and lawns and foun- 
tains. 

Hetch-Hetchy is superior to Yosemite. 
It is one perfectly-cut little gem. Yosemite 
is a long, strung-out cluster, too rambling 
and too extensive for a single sweep of the 
eye; moreover, the landscape-gardening 
of Yosemite is very rude, it is more like an 
area of enclosed country with its forests 
and its rough places, traversed by the 
Merced river. Hetch-Hetchy, on the 
other hand, makes a picture. 

We felt that it was the only picture of 
the kind in the world. There was in the 
view, as we stood there, the same exalted 
sense of splendid beauty which one catches 
from the first stanza of Tennyson’s Bugle 
Song, — a sense of revelation, of clarified 
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space, flooded with brilliant light. This 
light poured from the clear heavens down 
the sheer walls, bright and cascade-dashed, 
— down to the vivid lawns and crowded 
tree-tops that level the distant bottom of 
the deep valley. There is surely nothing 
else like it. 

The descent from this view-platform in- 
to the valley, along a very steep trail, ex- 
tended into the night hours, and we were 
compelled to seek in the dark a shepherd’s 
cabin, — the sole dwelling of the valley, — 
where our need entitled us to a possession 
which no one was present to dispute. In 
the morning the valley immediately about 
presented the appearance of a wet pasture, 
luxuriant with grass which extended 
thickly to the very door of the cabin. The 
river was full, and the narrow exit a mile 
below had set the waters back. We 
made our breakfast fire, rising at times to 
survey the great cream-colored wall which 
stood just across the valley from our humble 
door, as if a part of the premises. The 
valley is only half-a-mile wide. Down 
this wall in a sheer plunge poured the 
great Hetch-Hetchy fall, with a sullen, 
continued noise. To the left of this was 
the most beautiful water-fall I have ever 
seen, —a slender, thinnest veil of lawn, 


making the entire leap, but always shifting 


inthe wind. On our side of the valley rose 
Bell Mountain, a granite peak somewhat 
breaking the rule of the cliffs. We climbed 
this height the second day, and were re- 
warded by a great view and by the dis- 
covery of extensive glacial smoothings on 
the flanks, where the granite scales off in 
pieces more than a foot square and uni- 
formly a quarter-inch thick. Weather- 
beaten snags on the summit bear in full 
fruit that beautiful Sierra lichen, evernéa 
vulpina, which enrings the pines of the 
foot-hills with yellow garlands in such re- 
markable symmetry. Our excursions about 
the valley were limited by the wet condi- 
tion of some parts; it was impossible to 
cross the river. The wetness bred innu- 
merable mosquitoes which greatly tried 
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one’s patience and made sitting in the 
smoke of the fire while at camp a miserable 
necessity. In fact, this annoyance.and the 
discouraging simplicity of our food drove 
us from the valley altogether too soon. It 
was on the fourth day that, shouldering 
our knapsacks, we climbed regretfully up 
the steep ascent until the view-platform 
was reached,— paused there once more 
before the now familiar glory of the scene, 
and then turned away on the departing 
trail. Two days later we were in the 
mighty Yosemite. 

I should hardly venture to recommend 
this Hetch-Hetchy trip to any but genuine 
out-door people. The skin must be a 
little toughened to the wilderness, and the 
heart must be entirely open on the nature 
side, to enjoy it. A well-equipped family 
camping party,—the common event of 
Californian summer life, — would fare bet- 
ter than two city acquaintances of mine 
who recently visited the valley with some 
disappointment. They did not find it so 
éig as Yosemite, and the wetness was ex- 
cessive. But I suspect their hearts were 
not entirely open on the nature side. 

Hetch-Hetchy must not be entered too 
late in the summer, for then it 1s dry 
and the water-falls have vanished; nor too 
early, when wetness and mosquitoes pre- 
vail. It would be a good plan to inquire 
by letter at Big Meadows about the con- 
dition of the valley. The tourist requires 
blankets, cooking-pans, a hatchet, abun- 
dant provisions, and enough mosquito- 
netting to protect the head thoroughly. 
It would be easy to have all these things 
carried into the place on a pack-horse 
hired at the stage-road; and it occurs to 
me that on a second trip I might camp on 
the view-platform instead of way below in 
the valley. Iexpect to make a second trip 
sometime. It will be surprising to find 
the same picture of unparalleled beauty 
and quiet awaiting the eye at the platform, 
and to reflect that there it has waited, every 
day of every summer, since the last visit. 


Xenos Clark. 

















THE AMERICA’S CUP. 


_ITS PAST EFFECT ON YACHT—BUILDING AND THE COMING CONTEST FOR ITS POSSESSION. 


-- We have the prospect of 
a visit, in the coming season, 
of a British yacht with the 
purpose of 
getting 
back that 
much- 
treasured 
emblem of 
victory so 
gallantly 
won by the 
= America 
a: nearly 
thirty-four 
years ago. 
To those 
of us old enough to remember the event, 
there comes up also a recollection of the 
wonder, interest, and enthusiasm which 
preceded, attended, and followed it, the 
like of which no yachting incident of 
the future can reasonably ever be ex- 
pected to equal; as from any such there 
must be wanting several elements that gave 
eclat to the America’s advent into British 
waters. The project of an international 
yachting-contest was not hackneyed ; it was 
new as the vessel which was to take the 
premier part in it; it had all the freshness 
and force of its novelty. The British 
people, even those not familiar with yacht- 
ing matters, were intent with interest. 
Some knowledge of the purpose to try 
the yacht against English vessels must have 
existed in England even while the Amer- 
tca was being built, for illustrated papers 
showed the vessel as she stood in the 
builder’s yard put up in frame, and to such 
an extent was her peculiar form considered 
an innovation at that time that the writer, 
who was then living in England, and little 
more than a boy, remembers that after 
the America’s victory all sorts of attempts 
were made to produce models like that 
yacht, some of which had no better aid 
than the perspective representations of the 
vessel given in the illustrated papers. We 
have it on the authority of the Aze/d that 
‘*the yacht America turned everything 
topsy-turvy at Cowes.” and ‘that in three 
years one hundred yachts had been length- 
ened forward,” ‘‘ or altered ;” and all this 
when, for eighteen years preceding the arri- 
val of the America in English waters, at 





least one English naval architect had been 
advocating just those features which were 
realized with so much beauty and effective- 
ness in her. 

It may be interesting at this time, in view 
of the promised visit of the Gezes¢a, and per- 
haps also of other contestants for the treas- 
ured cup, to note some of those changes, 
improvements, and developments which 
have been effected in modern yachts, and 
in doing this to give some attention to 
influences which have served to effect them. 
Owing to the very important changes which 
had their inception immediately before the 
building of the America, it will be best to 
go back to 1845. 

About this time the New York Yacht 
Club was organized, and held its first re- 
gatta on July 16 of that year. Six schooners 
and three sloops were in the race, of sizes 
varying from forty-five to seventeen tons, 
O.M., and the Cygnet, according to the 
records of the Club, ‘* won the cup of the 
value of the entrance-money.” 

In this race were several yachts of George 
Steers’s build, including the winner; and 
to those who are privileged to inspect 
the models preserved in the large room of 
the New York Yacht Club, and carefully 
arranged by Mr. Olsen in chronological 
order as nearly as practicable, there will 
probably be nothing that he can see that 
will more surprise him, nothing for which 
he will be so little prepared, as the radical 
change in the character of models before 
1850, and after that date. These will not 
show a gradual development of the long 
bow, easy and hollow, and the graceful form. 
The change is not progressive by moderate 
degrees, but sudden and complete. It is the 
change from the caterpillar to the butterfly. 
So far as George Steers’s models are re- 
ferred to there is nothing in the collection 
of the New York Yacht Club of date preced- 
ing 1851 which shows the long bow, hollow 
lines and graceful shape, of which, among 
yacht-builders, he would appear to have been 
in this country the pioneer. The Uza, built 
in 1847, and shown with a long bow, is 
there ; but the model shows her as she was 
after being altered in 1854. The Syéc?, 
Syren, La Coquette, and other of George 
Steers’s models of yachts built previous to 
1848, are there to be seen ; but none of these. 
any more than the model of the Cygnet, 
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ceding as well as 
to the following 








+< design. While it 
does not seem to 
be disputed that 
the America con- 
verted the yachting 
fraternity every- 
where to a strong 
belief in long bows 
and _ hollow lines, 

» it seems equally in- 
capable of contra- 
diction that the 
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contain any suggestion of the features of the 
Sylvie and the America. There is, how- 
ever, a missing link to be found in the pilot- 
boat Mary Taylor, built elsewhere, accord- 
ing to Mr. Henry Steers, in the summer of 
1848 ; according to others, a year later. This 
boat was built for Mr. Richard Brown, 
who sailed the Amerzca in the Cowes races, 
and whose son afterward sailed her when 
that vessel took part as one of the fleet put 
against the Camérza in 1870. In the 
Mary Taylor, George Steers took a new 
departure. 

The model of this vessel was lately 
shown to the writer by Mr. Henry Steers, 
and a table of offset is given in ‘* Griffith’s 
Naval Architecture,” published in 1851 ; 
but a good representation of her may be 
found in ‘* Marett’s Yacht Building.” For 
the purpose of showing the kind of yacht 
that was built in New York between 1840 
and 1848 [ here give the lines of the Cygnet, 
built about 1844. The lines were taken 
from her model. 

I also give the outlines of the Mary Taylor 
and the America, those of the last-named 
vessel being taken from an unpublished 
drawing. These will be sufficient to show, 
so far as any professional yacht-builder in 
this country had to do with it, the inception 
of a change in yacht-modeling then un- 
precedented, and not since equaled, nor 
likely to be, in the extent of attention which 
was secured from yachtsmen, or of influ- 
ence exerted on yacht-designers. Between 
the great improvement which George 
Steers made in the Mary Taylor and the 
celebrity which he gained in the yacht 
America, I only know of one intermediate 
effort on this class of vessel, and that was 
on the pilot-boat Moses H. Grinnell, 
which vessel, as might be expected, had 
strong points of resemblance to the pre- 


3 Maria, owned by 
John C. Stevens, 
of Hoboken, had 

an extremely long and hollow bow put upon 
her two years or so before the America was 
launched. As the AZarza and her owner 
are intimately connected with early yachting 
history, and with the building of America, 
some notice of both may be interesting 
here. 

The Mariza, as first built, in 1845, was 
modeled with a full bow, and after the style 
of a fast North-river sloop. She had about 
eighty-eight feet water-line length, and 
twenty-six-and-a-half feet beam, and two 
center-boards. She was sloop-rigged, and 
a number of ingenious devices that origi- 
nated with the owner, or his brothers, were 
used upon her. She had a hollow mast, 
anda hollow boom made from staves. 
She had a big sail-plan, and a boom sey- 
enty feet long on the foot of her jib. She 
anticipated, by many years, the modern 
practice of using outside lead ; about twelve 
tons of lead were used outside her planking, 
and about eight tons more were let into her 
thick center-board, which was fitted with 
powerful springs, so as to admit of its being 
raised with little effort. An interesting 
fact to modern ‘* Corinthians” is that the 
first race the Marza sailed in was on 
October 6, 1846. There were six yachts 
in the race, all manned by amateurs, and 
the Maria won handsomely. 

Herewith I give water-line and cross- 
section of the Marza, which will show the 
character of the boat. She was lengthened 
twice at the bow, altered about the free- 
board of the stern, and, finally, her rig was 
changed to a schooner’s in 1865. The 
character of the alteration made at the bow 
is shown by dotted lines. 

The model on the premises of the New 
York Yacht Club shows the yacht after 
she was finally lengthened, about 1849, 
and represents, I believe, the only really 
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long bow and fine 
entrance in a yacht 

of that date 
in the 
Club’s 
collec- 
tion. It 
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clubbed together for the purpose. She 
was sent to England, with the result known 
to everybody. <A true, but, at the same 
time, misleading, statement has occasionally 
appeared in print, that the Marza, which 
could beat the America, was beaten in 
1846 by a schooner called Coguette, a 
vessel sixty-six feet long. It should here 
be explained that in this rough- 
water contest it was not the Alaria 
lengthened, but the original full- 
bowed craft, that suffered defeat. 
Having noticed the salient point 


mune’ alll connected with the introduction of the 
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is on record, however, that early in 
the century, Mr. R. L. Stevens, after 
vainly trying to overcome the opposition 
and fear of ridicule of a firm of ship- 
builders whom he asked to put a long 
false bow on a river steamer to increase 
her speed, finally had the work carried 
out under his own immediate direction, 
and with results very advantageous to 
speed. 

The America was built for Mr. John C. 
Stevens under a stipulation that an extra 
price was to be paid for her if she beat the 
Maria; but she was not to be accepted if 
she did not doit. This, it is said, she failed 
to do, which is, perhaps, not to be won- 
dered at when it is considered that the 
Maria, having now been lengthened, was 
about twenty feet longer than the Amerz- 
ca, sloop-rigged, and in smooth water. 
Though she failed to equal the /arza under 
the conditions of trial, she sailed so well 
that she was bought by five gentlemen 
(including two of the Stevens family), who 
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modern long bow in this country, it 
may be stated that the late J. Scott 
Russell, N.A., had, as early as 1833, 
made some experiments with forms and 
models, and, as a result, he advocated a 
wave-line bow, with concave entrance, 
and a fore-body six-tenths the whole 
length of the vessel, and had given good 
reasons and able argument in favor of 
these features and proportions. More- 
over, according to Marett and other au- 
thorities, including Lloyd’s Register, the 
Mosqutto cutter, an iron yacht, was built 
in 7848. This vessel had a long bow, of 
about the proportion recommended by Mr. 
Russell. The water-line of the bow was 
fine, and had some concavity in it; andthe 
character of her lines and model must, at 
the time of her first appearance in British 
racing waters, have shown a strong and 
striking contrast to the vessels she appeared 
amongst. One or two yachts having the 
same new features were launched into 
English waters between this time and the 
arrival of America, in 1851; but it does 
not seem that these created any great en- 


-thusiasm, or that the British yachtsman 


was yet ready to 
abandon the cod’s- 


head and mack- 
Sf erel-tail principle. 


7. Perhaps, had the 




















Mosquito sailed 


Yd 
L ae over from New 


York, and been as _ suc- 
cessful as was the Amer- 
tca upon her first appear- 
ance, her influence might 
have been different. For 
two or three seasons, 
however, and until after 
a change of ownership 


i and captains, the Mos- 
| a guzto was not the signal 
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success which she then 
became. 
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been pursued 
with earnestness, 
and as the fre- 
quent changes in 











the character of 
the rules has as 
frequently and 
constantly been 
followed by cor- 
responding 
changes in the 
character of that 
influence, as 
shown inthe 
features of yachts 
built under the 


xe ee ee | ie rules, the zealous 
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In the mean time the America entered 
upon the scene, and that hybrid fish that 
was neither cod nor mackerel ceased to 
be any longer the trusted pattern after 
which the aspiring yachtsman must fashion 
his craft. The Mosguzto was a cutter of 
about sixty-two and one-half feet water- 
line, and in 1852 and 1853 was, according 
to Marett, engaged in sixteen races, and 
in that time was beaten only once, and 
then only by a few feet. The midship 
section and water-line of this famous yacht 
are given here as taken from ‘‘ Marett’s 
Yacht Building,” and will serve to show 
the general character of this innovator. 
I do not find the name of this yacht in 
the list of those which raced with the 
America for the cup in 1851; but she 
appears to have raced with that vessel 
round the Isle of Wight for the Queen’s 
Cup in July, 1852, and to have beaten her 
then by one minute and forty-nine seconds. 

Before leaving this period I will refer 
to the only private match which the 
America sailed in British waters while 
she remained in the hands of her original 
owners; and I will also give the sheer 
plan and other outlines of the vessel with 
which she competed. 

These are taken from the large work on 
naval architecture published by J. Scott 
Russell, the designer and builder of the 
Titania, the yacht referred to. The out- 
lines of this vessel, studied in connection 
with the remarks of Mr. Russell, afford 
the strongest proof of the fettering and 
pernicious influence which rules of meas- 
urement may have, to prevent the produc- 
tion of the best forms. As this influence 
has always been present in the history of 
yachting, more especially where racing has 


yachtsman will 
doubtless find in- 
teresting reading in the following words of 


Mr. Russell: — 


The 7%¢ania was the only English yacht that would 
accept the challenge of Mr. Stevens’s famous yacht 
America. The Titania accepted the challenge 
scarcely in the hope of winning, for she was over- 
matched in size, sail, area, and every element of 
racing; but the English engineer was chivalrously 
unwilling that the American engineer should leave 
Cowes without the courtesies of a tournament. .. . 

These two yachts serve as landmarks to record 
an important revolution which came over the ideas 
of Englishmen, and especially of yachtsmen, in ref- 
erence to the whole question of yacht-building and 
yacht-measurement. 

The 72¢ania represents the old straight waistcoat, 
in which the naval architect was compelled to work 
previous to the great challenge of the America in 
1851. The yacht clubs who have earned the repu- 
tation of being great advancers of naval architecture 
had, nevertheless, until that date, obstinately ad- 
hered to antiquated theories of yacht-measurement. 
These theories compelled the builder to narrow the 
beam of the yacht to the utmost, even at the expense 
of ugly forms and bad qualities. 

If he did not do this a yacht of a given tonnage 
and a given displacement, instead of being put down 
at her real tonnage of one hundred tons, would have 
been called two hundred tons, and compelled to allow. 
time to a yacht of double her size. For a similar 
arbitrary purpose, and to meet the absurd laws of 
measurement then in force, the keel of the ship under 
water served as a measure of tonnage, with which it 
really had nothing whatever to do, instead of the 
water-line being taken for that purpose, which is the 
real element of size and power. 

The yacht-builder, therefore, was compelled by law 
to do two things, which, without the law, he would 
never have dreamt of doing. He had to cut a large 
slice off his lateral longitudinal section by giving an 
enormous rake to his stern-post, and to that he was 
obliged to add the utmost possible depth of keel, 
even at the great inconvenience of excessive draught 
of water. The Titania is a type of this system of 
yacht-building ina straight waistcoat. The beautiful 
round water-lines and round body-lines which may be 
seen on plate’ 32 (see dotted lines) represent the 
ideal and proper lines to which the 77¢#ania was 
originally drawn; but, after being drawn to these lines, 















the builder was forced to cut two large slices off her 
on each side, at the load water-line, to make her 
extreme breadth come within the law for tonnage. 
He had to cut off the water-lines where they would 
have had a gentle swell in the middle, and make them 
straight and flat; and he had to cut off from the keel 
of the vessel a large amount of the area of longi- 
tudinal section, which was absolutely necessary to 
make the vessel windwardly, —all this having been 
done to make the vessel square with this irrational 
law of tonnage. . . . Mr. Stevens’s yacht, 
America, was a pure wave-line vessel, built without 
the trammels of measurement tonnage. 

In America a ship of one hundred tons is called 
one hundred tons whether her keel be cut off or re- 
tained, or whether the natural form of her water-lines 
be contracted or left free. The America was not 
larger, had no more weight to carry, and no more 
water to displace, than the 77¢anza ; but she was left 
with her broad shoulders in the water unmutilated, to 
enable her to stand up under press of sail; and she 
retained her full length and depth of longitudinal 
immersed section in the water to enable her to lie 
close on a wind. 

In other respects her lines were like those of the 
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Titania below water-lines. She was built on the 
wave principle, carried out without modification on 
lines very similar to those in plate 32. (See dotted 
water-line and cross-section. ) 

For the Americans adopted for many classes of ves- 
sels, yachts as well as clippers (including the famous 
sailing-clippers of Mr. McKay), the wave principle 
of construction. 

The consequence of the race between these two 
rivals on the same system—one free and the other 
in fetters—was as might have been expected. Be- 
fore the wind there was scarcely a difference in their 
speed, except that arising from the larger sail area of 
the America. Ona wind onthe contrary, the America 
stood up under canvas, by virtue of her uncurtailed 
shoulders, while the 7Z7vtania keeled over. ‘The 
America, with her uncurtailed longitudinal section, 
weathered the 77¢ania atevery tack. Thischallenge 
of America to England was of incalculable benefit to 
England. America reaped a crop of glory; England 
reaped a crop of wisdom. 

The yacht-builders of England at once adopted the 
wave-line principle for their new yachts and called 
them, with rigid self-denial, American lines; and they 
instantly swept from their books those legislative en- 
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actments which compelled their 
yacht-builders to dance in fetters. 
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what they were in effect in 





It was worth the loss of a race to 
gain so much. 


With reference to these 
same mat- 
ters, we may 
find that Mr. 
Marett has 
written, — 
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\ 1851. There is no uncer- 
tainty as to the way in which 
they operate, or the character 
of craft thatcan be built to suc- 

cessfully 

race un- 
der them. 


i oe No social 
i circle of 
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With our mis- 

erable tonnage laws, we could never hope to com- 
pete with the untrammeled American; our fastest 
vessels were such small cutters as were able to 
avail themselves of a shufiling evasion of ton- 
nage. Applied to larger craft, this evasion was inad- 
missible; hence little or no improvement is to be 
traced in the construction of large-class yachts for 
many years prior to 1851. [lowever, the America 
set our builders to work, and nothing was to be seen 
but long bows, or lengthened bows. 


With an object in view, which I shall 
notice further on, I have quoted somewhat 
more largely than I might otherwise have 
done. It is, perhaps, as strong a showing as 
could be made for the meddlesome, mis- 
chievous, and cramping influence of a 
measurement-rule, that it could have in- 
fluenced the author of the wave-line system 
to sacrifice the long, easy bow and rounded 
sides, which formed an essential part of 
that system, and which he had then advo- 
cated for near a score of years to the exi- 
gency of the rule’s requirements. 

It is not so easy to see, however, where 
Mr. Russell finds ground for the statement 
that the legislative enactments, which com- 
pelled the English yacht-builder to dance in 
fetters,were swept instantly from their books. 

The very absurd regulation which re- 
quired that the measure of length should be 
taken on the keel was changed, and not 
very promptly ; and length was taken from 
the extreme outside of stem‘to extreme out- 
side of stern-post, until the yawl Jad/anar 
was built with her stern-post situate at a 
point a very long way forward of the after 
termination of her water-line. The very 
simple and natural method was at last 
adopted of taking the actual length on the 
water-line into account, provided that no 
part of the boat under water exceeded 
this length. 

This change made it no longer needful 
under English rules for the builder to rake 
his stern-post excessively; and when he 
does it now it is toa less degree, and for 
the purpose of insuring quick movement 
in stays chiefly. In other respects, the 
English rules remain to-day pretty much 





Europe- 
an aris- 
tocracy was ever half so arbitrary 
and discriminating tn the selection of tts 
company as ts the club which adopts an 
English rule of measurement; only the 
long, lean, narrow, and deep yacht, with 
lead ballast outside, or equivalent to this, 
will ever be found among the privileged 
company of tts racers. The only variety 
is between this kind and more so. More 
money, by far, is being spent in Great 
Britain in the production of racing-yachts 
than in any country in the world; more, 
perhaps, than in all the rest of the world 
put together, and more trained skill and 
energy are being used there in this direction ; 
but if there are any undeveloped posst- 
bilitzes in the direction of a yacht of 
different character and proportions than 
the present English racing-yacht, which, 
nevertheless, shall be fast, serviceable, 
and destrable, this will never, I think, be 
shown on an English race course by a 
yacht produced under their present rules. 

I shall have occasion to notice some 
features of rules in use here, and the effect 
of them, but for the present will leave this 
part of my subject to allude briefly to 
changes and improvements effected, in our 
own waters and abroad, in yachts and their 
equipment since 1851. 

In looking back over that time it is 
scarcely possible to point out any startling 
innovations, great novelties, or striking im- 
provements. New features, changes, and 
improvements are more easy toname. In 
respect to models very many yachtsmen 
could be found who would claim that the 
old America is equal to any schooner of her 
size to-day, in rough water or smooth, and 
in any kind of weather. It would certainly 
have added a lively interest to many re- 
gattas, and have gladdened the eyes of 
spectators to have had her inthem. The old 
boat certainly did well in the great race of 
the yacht fleet over the New York course, 
with the Caméréa, in 1870, coming in, 
as she did, fourth; and if a mishap in set- 
ting her light canvas had been avoided, she 

















might have done better. Three or four years 
ago cherished memories were entertained of 
the sloop Fulza’s old-time performances, 
and the wish was often expressed that the 
schooner-rig should be changed back to 
the old rig and trim, when she would 
show the newer craft that she was more 
than good for them yet. The wish was 
commonly father to the thought; sympa- 
thies were with the old sloop; but some- 
how when the change was made she 
failed to keep alongside the boats that had 
no history ; and the Jzdza is no more; but 
the Mirvana, like a modernized phenix, 
rises from her ashes. 

Whatever conclusion may be reached by 
a comparison of the best model of thirty- 
four years ago with the yachts of to-day, 
I think it will be admitted by common 
consent that there are fewer old tubs and 
monstrosities now than then; that crude 
productions are now the exception; that 
the work of yacht designing is generally in 
more capable hands; and that, if George 
Steers were alive to-day, he would find all 
his skill needed to equal, not to say excel, 
the symmetry, grace, and speed of some of 
our modern craft. 

That which is true here is at least 
equally true of our trans-Atlantic friends ; 
in both places, to a very great extent, 
the whittler-out of a model has been super- 
seded by the capable and tasteful archi- 
tect, whose work is the result of well-con- 
sidered calculations which leave only a 
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always opportunity in yacht-modeling, as 
in anything else, and such a man neces- 
sarily stands less in. need of extraneous aids 
than other men; even such a man, how- 
ever, cannot always resolve the lessons of 
experience and experiment out of his own 
inner consciousness; while on the other 
hand, to the man of ordinary sense and 
judgment who is acquainted with the ob- 
servations and experiments, and the facts 
of special experience, which have come 
under view within the past few years, and 
with the formulas which have been founded 
on some of these, such knowledge cannot 
fail to prove a safeguard from error anda 
help toward success in yacht designing. 

Among notions held as governing-beliefs 
at one time, which have been now swept 
into the rubbish of the past, are such as the 
cod’s-head and mackerel-tail theory — that 
of the area of midship section being a 
measure of resistance; that because the 
pressure in water was greater at lower 
depths, a deep-draught vessel was more 
difficult to propel ; that a deep forefoot was 
an essential requisite to windwardly quali- 
ties. Mr. Stevens’s Maréa, with her 
ten-inch draught forward, was the first 
radical exponent of an idea opposite to the 
last that I am acquainted with. 

Though our knowledge of what consti- 
tutes resistance to bodies passing through 
water is not so precise and definite as it is 
to be hoped that it yet will be, the wave-line 
theory of Mr. Russell, the writings of Pro- 
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it more practicable to escape the largest 
measure of its influence. 

The difficulty, or I may better say the 
impracticability, of using Mr. Russell’s 
beautiful and valuable conception of the 
wave-line theory, no longer remains, since 
it has been shown that it can be used with- 
out abridgment, and without other modifi- 
cation than is involved in its application 
through a curve of areas. A form of use, 
that, in the design for a yacht, involves no 
constraint or sacrifice whatever, except it 
may be under some unnatural and cramp- 
ing measurement rule (like those of the 
English yacht clubs), and which, while 
it furnishes a safe guide and standard for 
the distribution of bulk through the under- 
water body of the yacht, fore and aft, dic- 
tates only such bulk and proportion as 
would have been used by the best modelers 
without its requirement. As to shape of 
lines and sections it does not dictate at all. 

While no very startling novelties have 
appeared among the yachtsof either Europe 
or this country within the past few years, 
the character and success of some altera- 
tions, and also some new appearances, have 
been incidents well worth notice. Of such 
was the alteration of the Sappho here, and 
the launching of that very interesting sub- 
ject for study, the Jadlanar, in England. 

But I must pass by these to notice the 
very striking differences between the rig- 
ging and sails considered needful for a 
racing-yacht to-day and thirty years ago. 

A look at the picture of any yacht of that 
period will show the American vessel to be 
without foretop-mast (if a schooner), with 
a short maintop-mast, short gaff, no cross- 
trees or mast-head spreader, and a small 
topsail,—in all cases sent up from the deck. 

This description applies equally to the 
sloop of the time. Balloon sails were not 
then used, neither was wire rigging. The 
first balloon gaff-topsail or balloon jib- 
topsail that Mr. Sawyer, the sail-maker, re- 
members to have seen was on the Psyche, 
in 1867 ; and since then have come the im- 
mense balloon maintop-mast staysail for 
schooners, and the spinnaker, an English 
contrivance of comparatively recent date. 

The sail plan of the schooner-yacht 
Fortuna, which shows the outlines of the 
light sails in dotted lines, will, in contrast 
with the sail plan of the old America, ex- 
hibit an interesting difference. 

I must now say a something on the most 
engrossing yachting subject of the present 
time here. The question is frequently put, 
and never answered satisfactorily, and in 
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the nature of things cannot be, — Can we 
keep the America’s cup? It has, as we 
all know, been often successfully defended, 
and usually there has been little apprehen- 
sion of the result of a contest for it. But 
this time there is a difference. A cutter is 
coming, a big cutter, over eighty feet long, 
with about sixty tons of lead hanging on to 
her keel. If it were a schooner that was 
coming it would be different. England 
has been neglecting the schooners, has 
built few of them in recent years, and raced 
little with them ; with scarce an exception 
those she has are a little out of date. The 
precise reverse of this represents our case ; 
and, of single-masted vessels, of the proper 
size, we have not a single example. Be- 
sides this the cutter is, and always has 
been, the Englishman’s pet rig, on which 
he lavished his fondest care, and money 
without stint, and which he feels that he 
knows just how to handle. He certainly 
ought to, as he carefully picks his men out 
of a choice lot that he usually knows 
something about, and then gives them 
enough practice to get acquainted with the 
minutest detail of their work. The Gezesta 
was, it appears from the records, in thirty- 
four races during the season of 1884, and 
took either first or second prize in just 
one-half the number. 

The late Robert Fish, after one of his 
visits to England in connection with the 
Sappho, said to the writer: ‘*I don’t 
think so much of their schooners, but I do 
of their cutters ;’’ and the old man had the 
necessary experience and judgment to en- 
title his words to more than the weight of 
a casual expression. 

Of course, in the absence of any exist- 
ing one-masted yacht of the proper size 
and power, it is interesting for yachtsmen 
to learn that wealthy and _ public-spirited 
members of the New York Yacht Club are 
likely to build one or more boats of the 
proper size; but in respect to the direction 
in which opportunity lies, and to the kind 
of craft that should be produced to meet the 
English cutter, there is necessarily a wide 
variety of opinion, and an impossibility of 
demonstrating by mathematics or other 
process that any one is more correct than 
the rest As to whether the new boat 
should be wide or narrow, deep or shal- 
low, center-board or keel, is primarily and 
properly the business of those who pay the 
cost, and next that of the custodians of the 
cup; but an interested outsider may pre- 
sume that the first consideration will be to 
accept the kind of model and proportions 
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\ dotted lines showing how he 





will give most promise of suc- 
cess. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that the cup was 
won by a sharp-floored keel 
yacht, there can certainly be 
no impropriety in 
meeting the chal- 
lenge with such a 
boat rather than 





would like to have built her, 
I have illustrated his mean- 
ing. In seeking to answer, 
in part, the question as to 
what are the limits within 
which 
oppor- 
tunity 
exists to 





with a center- 
board boat, if the 
first-named_ gives 
greater promise than the last; and look- 
ing at the only contests over the New 
York Yacht Club course in which a 
British cutter has been opposed by center- 
board yachts in weather of various kinds, 
the results were not such as to afford much 
encouragement for the building of the latter 
kind to put against a first-class English 
racer. For it must be remembered by those 
who would belittle the excellence of the 
Wave and the Schemer, that no boats of 
their class have, up to the present time, 
ever shown as marked superiority over 
these boats as did the Verve and the We- 
tune over the Madge before she left her 
native waters. 

Much has been said since these races of 
the faulty rule of measurement then in use, 
under which these races were sailed, and 
which gave a large and unreasonable al- 
lowance of time to the Madge. The rule 
was an old one, first used by the New York 
Yacht Club, in which length and beam 
were multiplied, and allowances were made 
on differences in the product of these quan- 
tities. The rule was seen and acknowl- 
edged to be an unfair one, and was soon 
afterwards abandoned; but every one of 
these races would have been won by the 
Madge on a simple water-line measure- 
ment. 

I have already quoted Mr. Russell’s re- 
marks respecting the disadvantage to the 
yacht-designer of working under measure- 
ment-rules, which, as he expresses it, 
put him in a strait- 
jacket; and in the 
outlines of the 77- _ | 


design a 
vessel to 
beat the 
coming cutter, I must repeat any for- 
mer statement, that the rules under 
which British racing-vessels are built, 
except that they now supply no reason 
for cutting away the stern-post, have pretty 
much the same kind of effect as they 
had in 1851. In many of the most recent 
cutter-designs that have been illustrated, an 
unmistakable straightness in the vertical 
line of the frames is discernible, and the 
water-lines are less rounded in the middle 
body, and less fine and easy at the ends than 
they, in all probability, would have been if 
designed under a different rule, such as is 
that of the New York Yacht Club. If 
the extreme features which present them- 
selves in the Zz¢tanda are not now seen in 
modern English yachts it is because it has 
been long since found that these do not 
pay. The British designer finds beam so 
dear that he takes the smallest quantity of 
it that he can make do; length, he finds 
cheap, and he takes a lot of it; depth, he 
finds, has no price at all, and, if he can 
make two or three feet of it do duty for 
one foot cut off the beam, of course he 
will doit. Having now reduced the width 
of his load water-line to the narrowest 
limits, to preserve the needed area within 
it, and furnish a fulcrum of the needed 
strength to lift the heavy weight on his 
keel, he makes his ends somewhat fuller 
than he likes, and leaves his middle body 
as nearly like a wall as he dares to, varying 
his work as he appreciates, respec- 

tively, the value of fine form, or the 

need of stability and other qualities. 
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| Of all men, the British yacht-de- 





tanta as she was 
built, and again by 
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signer, doubtless, best understands 
the peculiar work he has to do. 
His task is not, however, our task: 
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he is fettered by mischiev- 
ous rules, and we are free. 
It is not easy to see how 
he is ever going to get ex- 
perience in building racing- 
vessels of other than one 
kind, under 
his present 
rules; but, 
give him 
those of the 
New York 
Yacht Club 
and I am 
very much 
mistaken if 
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and in close agreement with 
a trochoid at the stern. 

In this respect she repre- 
sents many well-known 
English racers; and, as a 
general thing, the forebody 
of an English 
racing-yacht is 
somewhat fuller 
than that of an 
American ves- 
sel. <A slight 
expansion = in 
the width of 
beam of such 
a vessel would 











he would 


enable the de- 








not very 
soon con- 
trive a yacht 
of the same length of the Gezesta, 
and with a smaller sail plan, that, with 
equally good equipment and handling, 
would soon leave that craft astern. Nor is 
the task more difficult forour own designers, 
excepting as these are less familiar with 
the craft they have met. While, for some 
reasons, it may be most desirable that the 
stranger should be met by a vessel having 
no unnecessary likeness to the challenger, 


SAIL PLAN OF THE 


it may be doubted if a center-board yacht, 
even if built of iron, can realize the full 
advantage of the lead keel, which forms 


such an important feature in the deep 


English yacht. I give the outlines of the 
cutter Madge, and also of the Fortuna, 
schooner. 

The curve of sectional areas of the latter 
(shown by a dotted line) form almost a 
perfect wave line, a slight difference only 
being notable in the trochoid of the stern, 
indicated by three crosses. —t ft +t. The 
curve of the Madge (probably without 
disadvantage as a racer, under the limiting 
alternative 
which the 
British 
rules pre- 
sent, and 
the effect of 
which has 
already 
been re- 
ferred to), 
is decided- 
ly fuller 
than a 
curve of 
versed sines 
at the bow, 
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signer to give 
somewhat 
finer ends 
without loss of stability, or increase in 
the propelling power; and, carrying out 
this modification, he could reduce the depth 
moderately, and obtain the same power to 
carry sail that he now has with a lessened 
amountof wetted surface, and, consequently, 
of resistance. He would, infact, have made 
it possible to get a higher speed out of his 
vessel when driven, and also have improved 
her in light winds, by reducing the amount 
of both kinds of resistance, which affect the 
speed of vessels under those different con- 
ditions ; and it would be hard to prove that 
such modifications, carried out in proper 
degree, would not make in every way a 
better vessel than one of the extreme type. 
That views similar to those which I have 
expressed are shared by others who have 
a most competent knowledge of the English 
cutter may be seen by any one who will 
refer to the /e/d of the date of January 31, 
in which may be found a very impartial 
and well-reasoned article written by the 
editor. To this I must refer all who are 
interested, 
and will 
here only 
make one 
short quo- 
tation : — 
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But assume 
that length, or 
lengthand dis- 
placement, 
or length, 
breadth, and 
depth, formed 
the rule, and 
in a very few 
years we 
should begin: 
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to regard some other type as the type far ex- 
cellence. 

In conciusion, I may say that conviction 
that has obtained in some minds that 
because some yachts very long, deep, and 
narrow, like the jadlanar, have gained a 
wide reputation as sea-boats, and have 
moreover been speedy in heavy weather, 
that therefore, the longest, deepest, and 
narrowest proportions are best, seems to 
be a broad conclusion on a somewhat 
narrow basis. It seems indeed possible 
that the most important facts of the case 
are not even named. The /Ja//anar has 
a form that would be apt to impress any 
student of naval architecture as that of a 
perfect sea-boat. The fine ends, convex 
frames, swelling middle body, the easy 
form to drive, and the small length and 
weight of her spars relative to the length 
of the boat,— all these furnish reasons why 
she should be a good sea-boat, and none 
perhaps more than the last. It is the 
absence of any discouragement to the use 
of a moderate sail-area, which makes the 
rules (of the Seawanhaka, New York, 
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Eastern, and such other of our clubs as 
have adopted rules) based upon sail-area 
and length less meddlesome and mis- 
chievous than any rules which have pre- 
ceded them. These do take into account 
that with which they are concerned, the 
representative of power, and the length the 
boat sails on, and they leave everything 
else alone. 

There can be no want of true yachting 
spirit, no want of dignity or propriety, in 
the New York Yacht Club building any such 
vessel of whatever proportions as may seem 
to suit best its purpose to meet the coming 
cutter, and there would certainly seem to 
be no want of opportunity under its own 
free measurement; and a lesson no less 
valuable and telling than that given by 
the America may be repeated to our 
British friends as to the cramping effect of 
their rules. If, however, we lose the cup, 
the nature of these rules will leave no 
longer any doubt or discretion as to the 
character of vessel that must be built to 
compete for it with any likelihood of 


success. 
J. Hyslop. 
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THE ripened corn tossed in 


the air 


Its locks of amber silk, 

When Betty, trim and rosy fair. 
Brought home the pails of milk: 

And oh, how gayly did she sing 
Unto the trembling stars! 

I heard the silver echoes ring 
Down at the meadow bars. 


Barefooted was the little lass 
As she came through the field ; 

To her small feet it seemed the grass 
Caressingly must yield ; 

And oh, how sweetly rose the notes 
Unto the trembling stars ! 

Like music slipped from robins’ throats, — 
I heard it at the bars. 


I watched her as her way she went 
Beneath the summer sky ; 

With every breeze was softly blent 
** A-comin’ through the rye!” 

And oh, thought I, amid the grain, 
Beneath the silent stars, 

What bliss ’twould be to prove the strain, 
And kiss her at the bars! 





F. D. Sherman. 


ACROSS AMERICA ON A BICYCLE. 


II.— OVER THE DESERTS OF NEVADA. 


Ir is May-day morning — ten days since 
leaving San Francisco— when at Verdi I 
again mount my ever-ready wheel, and 
ride away eastward over a very good road, 
for Nevada, still following the course of 
the sparkling Truckee. Gradually I leave 
the pine-clad slopes of the Sierras behind, 
and every revolution of my wheel reveals 
scenes that constantly remind me that I am 
in the great ‘* Sage-brush State.” How 
appropriate indeed is the name! Sage- 
brush is the first thing seen on entering 
the State, almost the only vegetation seen 
whilst passing through it, and the last thing 
seen on leaving it. Clear down to the 
edge of the rippling waters of the Truckee, 
on the otherwise barren plain, covering the 
elevated table-lands, up the hills, even to 
the mountain-tops,— everywhere, every- 
where, nothing but sage-brush. In plain 
view to the right, as I roll on towards 
Reno, are the mountains on which the 
world-renowned Comstock lodes are situ- 
ated, and Reno was formerly the point 
from which these celebrated mining-camps 
were reached. 

Before reaching Reno I meet a lone 
Washoe Indian ; he is riding a diminutive, 
scraggy-looking mustang. One of his legs 
is muffled up in a red blanket, and in one 
hand he carries a rudely-invented crutch. 
*¢ How will you trade horses?” I banter, as 
we meet in the road ; and I dismount for an 
interview, to find out what kind of Indians 
these Washoes are. To my friendly chaff 
he vouchsafes no reply, but simply sits 
motionless on his pony, and fixes a regular 
‘¢Injun stare” on the bicycle. ‘* What’s 
the matter with your leg?’ I persist, 
pointing at the blanket-bemuffled mem- 
ber. 

‘* Heap sick foot” is the reply, given 
with the characteristic brevity of the savage ; 
and, now that the ice of his aboriginal re- 
serve is broken, he manages to find words 
enough to ask me for tobacco. I have 
none; but I have this morning a surplus 
amount of hilarity, induced by the ride 
through the crisp morning air, and I feel 
lixe doing something funny; so I vol- 
unteer to cure his ‘‘ sick foot” by sundry 
dark and mysterious maneeuvres, that I un- 
blushingly intimate are ‘* heap good medi- 


cine.” With owlish solemnity I take my 
small monkey-wrench out of the tool-bag 
and wave it around the ‘sick foot” a few 
times, and finish the operation by squirting 
afew drops from my oil-can through a hole 
in the blanket. Before going I give him to 
understand that, in order to have the ‘* good 
medicine” operate to his advantage, he 
will have to soak his copper-colored hide 
in a bath every morning for a week, flatter- 
ing myself that, whilst my mystic maneu- 
vres will do him no harm, the latter pre- 
scription will certainly do him good, if he 
acts on it, which, however, is extremely 
doubtful. 

Rolling into Reno at 10.30 o’clock in the 
morning, the characteristic whisky-straight 
hospitality of the Far West at once asserts 
itself, and one individual with sporting 
proclivities invites me to stop over a day 
or two and assist him to ‘* paint Reno red” 
at his expense. DolI stop over? No; 1 
never help to paint towns red. Neverthe- 
less, overwhelming gratitude prompts me 
to acknowledge the noble generosity con- 
tained in this kindly invitation; and, al- 
though the glory of the old mining days 
has departed, and ‘* Denominate yer pizen” 
has degenerated into ‘* What’s yourn, pard ?” 
the great hearts of the Renoites are big as 
ever, andthe county seat of Washoe county ~ 
is still a prosperous town. Long may it 
prosper! Leaving Reno, my route leads 
through the famous Truckee meadows, — a 
strip of very good agricultural land, where 
plenty of money used to be made by raising 
produce for the Virginia City market. 

‘¢But there’s nothing in it any more, 
since the Comstock’s played out,” glumly 
remarks a ranchman, at whose place I get 
dinner. ‘ T’ll take less for my ranch now 
than I was offered ten years ago,’ he con- 
tinues. 

The ‘*meadows” gradually contract, 
and soon after dinner I find myself again 
following the Truckee down a narrow space 
between mountains, whose volcanic-look- 
ing rocks are destitute of all vegetation save 
stunted sage-brush. All down here the 
road is ridable in patches; but many dis- 
mounts have to be made, and the walking 
to be done aggregates at least one-third of 
the whole distance traveled during the day. 
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Sneakish coyotes prowl about these moun- 
tains, from whence they pay neighborly 
visits to the chicken-roosts of the ranchers 
in the Truckee meadows near by. To- 
wards night, when dusk begins, I. per- 
ceive a pair of these animals following 
behind at the respectful distance of five 
hundred yards. I am apprehensive of no 
danger from these contemptible animals, 
well knowing that they are simply follow 
ing behind in a frame of mind similar to a 
school-boy’s gazing longingly into a con- 
fectioner’s window. Still, night is gather- 
ing around, and it begins to look as though 
I will have to pillow my head on the soft 
side of a bowlder, and take lodgings on the 
footsteps of a bald mountain to-night ; and 
it will scarcely conduce to sleep to know 
that two pairs of sharp, wolfish eyes are 
peering wistfully through the darkness at 
my prostrate form, and two red tongues 
are licking about in hungry anticipation of 
my blood. Moreover, these animals have 
an unpleasant habit of congregating after 
night to pay their compliments to the pale 
moon, and to hold concerts that would put 
to shame a whole regiment of Kilkenny 
cats, though there is but little comparison 
between the two, save that one howls and 
the other yowls, and either is equally effect- 
ive in driving away the drowsy goddess. 
I try to draw these two animals within 
range of my ‘‘barker” by hiding behind 
rocks; but they are too chary of their pre- 
cious carcasses to take any risks, and the 
moment I disappear from their sight behind 
a rock they are on the alert, and looking 
forty ways at the same time, to make sure 
that Iam not creeping up on them from 
some other direction. 

But ‘‘ there’s a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft,” and it is decreed that I am 
not to sleep out to-night, — not quite out. 
A lone shanty looms up through the 
gathering darkness, and I immediately 
turn my footsteps thitherwise. I find it 
occupied. I am all right now for the 
night. Hold on, though! not so fast! 
‘¢ There is many a slip,” etc. The little 
shanty, with a few acres of rather rocky 
ground, on the bank of the Truckee, is 
presided over by a lonely bachelor of Ger- 
man extraction, who eyes me with evident 
suspicion, as, leaning on my bicycle in 
front of his rude cabin door I ask to be 
accommodated for the night. Were ita 
man on horseback, or a man with a team, 
this hermit-like rancher could satisfy him- 
self to some extent as to the * caliber” of 
his visitor, for he sees men on horseback 





or men in wagons, on an average, perhaps, 
once a week during the summer, and can 
see plenty of them any day by going to 
Reno. But me and the bicycle he cannot 
‘* size up” so readily. He never saw the 
like of us before, and we are beyond his 
Teutonic frontier-like comprehension. He 
gives us up; he fails to solve the puzzle ; 
he knows not how to unravel the mystery ; 
and, with characteristic Teutonic blunt- 
ness, he advises us to push on through fif- 
teen miles of rocks, sand, and darkness, to 
Wadsworth. I am a person troubled with 
a proud, sensitive spirit, and usually a 
very small hint is sufficient to make me 
feel sorry I ever spoke ; but circumstances 
often cause us to override our natural in- 
clinations, and the prospect of worrying 
my way, hungry and weary, through fif- 
teen miles of rough, unknown country, 
after dark looms up, is rather a formidable 
task. Summoning my reserve stock of 
persuasive eloquence, backed up by sundry 
significant movements, such as setting the 
bicycle up against his cabin-wall, and sit- 
ting myself down on a block of wood under 
the window, I finally prevail upon him to 
accommodate me with a blanket on the 
floor of the shanty. He has just finished 
supper, and the remnants of the frugal re- 
past are still on the table; but he says 
nothing about any supper for me: he 
does not feel satisfied with himself yet; he 
feels that I have, in some mysterious man- 
ner, gained an unfair advantage over him, 
and obtained a foothold in his shanty 
against his own wish, — jumped his claim, 
so to speak. Not that I think the man 
really inhospitable at heart; but he has 
been so habitually alone, away from his 
fellow-men so much, that the presence of 
a stranger in his cabin makes him feel 
uneasy ; and when that stranger is accom- 
panied by a queer-looking piece of ma- 
chinery that cannot stand alone, but which 
he nevertheless says he rides on, our 
lonely rancher is perhaps not so much to 
be wondered at, after all, for his absent- 
mindedness in regard to my supper. His 
mind is, occupied with other thoughts. 
**-You couldn’t accommodate a fellow with 
a bite to eat, could you?” I timidly ven- 
ture, after devouring what eatables are in 
sight, over and over again, with my eyes. 
‘*T have plenty of money to pay for any 
accommodation I get,” I think it policy to 
add, by way of cornering him up and giv- 
ing him as little chance to refuse as possi- 
ble, for I am decidedly hungry, and if 
money or diplomacy, or both, will produce 
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supper, I don’t propose to go to bed supper- 
less. I am not much surprised to see him 
bear-out my faith in his innate hospitality 
by apologizing for not thinking of my 
supper before, and insisting, against my 
expressed wishes, on lighting the fire and 
getting me a warm meal of fried ham and 
coffee, for which I beg leave to withdraw 
any unfavorable impressions .in regard to 
him which my previous remarks may possi- 
bly have made on the reader’s mind. 

After supper he thaws out a little, and 
I wheedle out of him a part of his history. 
He settled on this spot of semi-cultivable 
land during the flush times on the Com- 
stock, and used to prosper very well by 
raising vegetables, with the aidof Truckee- 
river water, and hauling them to the min- 
ing-camps; but the palmy days of the 
Comstock have departed, and if any of my 
readers desire to purchase a small ranch 
on the Truckee, I can put them in the way 
of getting one cheap for cash. Mine host 
has barely blankets enough for his own 
narrow bunk, and it is really an act of 
generosity on his part when he takes a 
blanket off his bed and invites me to ex- 
tract what comfort I can get out of it for 
the night. Snowy mountains are round 
about, and curled up on the floor of the 
shanty, like a kitten under a stove in mid- 
winter, I shiver the long hours away, and 
endeavor to feel thankful that it is no 
worse. 

For a short distance, next morning, the 
road is ridable, but nearing Wadsworth 
it gets sandy, and ** sandy” in Nevada 
means deep, loose sand, in which one 
sinks almost to his ankles at every step, 
and where the possession of a bicycle fails 
to awaken that degree of enthusiasm that 
it does on a smooth, hard road. At Wads- 
worth I have to bid farewell to the Truckee 
river, and start across the Forty-mile 
Desert, which lies between the. Truckee 
and Humboldt rivers. As I stand on a 
sand-hill and look eastward across the 
dreary, desolate waste of sand, rocks, and 
alkali, it is with positive regret that I think 
of leaving the cool, sparkling stream that 
has been my almost constant companion 
for nearly a hundred miles. It has always 
been at hand to quench my thirst or fur- 
nish a refreshing bath. More than once 
have I beguiled the tedium of some unin- 
teresting part of the journey by racing with 
some trifling object hurried along on its 
rippling surface. I shall miss the murmur- 
ing music of its dancing waters as one would 
miss the conversation of a companion. 
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At Wadsworth I try to purchase a water 
canteen; but Wadsworth has just had a 
rough-and-tumble encounter with the fire 
fiend, in which the town was badly van- 
quished, and not a canteen is to be had 
for love nor money. But there is, among 
other things saved from the fire, a box of 
oranges; and, being unable to carry any 
water along, I conclude to take a dozen of 
the oranges. ‘The day is warm, and after 
lugging the machine through ten miles of 
loose dry sand that has no bottom to it, I 
get thirsty and try an orange. Cutting a 
small hole in the rind I place the orange 
between the palms of my hands and bring 
a mighty pressure to bear on it; but the 
orange pays no attention to the pressure ; 
it doesn’t seem to heed it in the least. 
Seven out of the twelve oranges rattle 
around in their dull-yellow jackets like a 
base-ball in a paper-collar box, and reso- 
lutely refuse to yield any returns for money 
expended or force applied. Out of the 
other five the juice comes di-rip, di-rip, di- 
rip, onto the end of my grateful tongue in 
response to the persuasive pressure I exert 
on them, and on the whole it is lucky — 
very lucky — they were rescued from the 
fire. I have seen oranges that a person 
could never open without squirting the 
juice all over themselves ; but these Wads- 
worth oranges are different; a heavy- 
weight person might unexpectedly sit 
down upon one of these oranges and there 
would be no accident, no soiled garment, 
no anything. This Forty-mile Desert is 
the place that was so much dreaded by the 
emigrants ex route to the gold-fields of 
California, there being not a blade of 
grass nor drop of water for the whole forty 
miles; nothing but a dreary waste of sand 
and rocks that reflects the heat of the sun 
and renders the desert a veritable furnace in 
midsummer; and the stock of the emi- 
grants, worn out by the long journey from 
the States, would succumb by the score 
in crossing. Though much of the trail 
is totally unfit for cycling, there are occa- 
sional alkali flats that are smooth and hard 
enough to play croquet on; and this after- 
noon, whilst riding with careless ease 
across one of these places, I am_ struck 
with the novelty of the situation. I am in 
the midst of the dreariest, deadest-looking 
country imaginable. Whirlwinds of sand, 
looking at a distance like huge columns of 
smoke, are wandering erratically over the 
plain in all directions. The blazing sun 
casts with startling vividness on the smooth 
white alkali that awful scraggy, strag- 
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gling shadow that, like a vengeful fate, 
always accompanies the cycler on a sunny 
day, and which is the bane of a sensitive 
wheelman’s life! The only representative 
of animated nature hereabouts is a species 
of small gray lizard that scuttles over the 
bare ground with astonishing rapidity. 
Not even a bird is seen in the air. All 
living things seem instinctively to avoid 
this dread spot, save the lizard; and the 
lizard family have sunk several degrees 
lower in my estimation since find them 
seemingly contented with their lot in this 
God-forsaken piece of country. <A desert 
forty miles wide is not a particularly large 
one; but when one is in the middle of it, 
it might as well be as extensive as Sahara 
itself, for anything he can see to the con- 
trary, and away off to the right I behold 
as perfect a mirage as one could wish to 
see. One can scarce help believing his 
own eyes, and did I not have some knowl- 
edge of these strange and wondrous phe- 
nomena my orbs of vision would indeed 
open with astonishment; for seemingly 
but a few miles away is a beautiful lake, 
whose shores are fringed with wavy foli- 
age, and whose cool waters seem to leave 
the burning desert sands at its edge. 

A short distance to the right of Hot 
Springs station broken clouds of steam 
are seen rising from the ground, as though 
huge caldrons of water were being heated 
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there. When I go tothe spot I find, indeed, 
‘scaldrons of boiling water;” but the 
caldrons are in the depths. At irregular 
openings in the rocky ground the bubbling 
water wells to the surface, and the fires — 
ah! where are the fires? On another part 
of this desert are curious springs that look 
demure and innocent enough most of the 
time, but occasionally they emit columns 
of spray and steam. It is related of these 
springs that once a party of emigrants 
passed by, and one of the men knelt down 
to take a drink of the clear, nice-looking 
water. At the instant he leaned over, the 
spring spurted a quantity of steam and 
spray all over him, scaring him nearly out 
of his wits. The man sprang up, and ran 
as if for his life, frantically beckoning the 
wagons to move on, at the same time 
shouting, at the top of his voice, ‘‘ Drive 
on! drive on! hell’s no great distance 
from here!” 

From the Forty-mile Desert my road leads 
up the yalley of the Humboldt river. On 
the shores of Humboldt lake are camped 
a dozen Piute lodges, and I make a half- 
hour halt to pay them a visit. I shall 
never know whether I am a welcome vis- 
itor or not: they show no signs of pleasure 
or displeasure as I trundle the bicycle 
through the sage-brush toward them. Lean- 
ing it familiarly up against one of their 
teepes, I wander among them and pry into 
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their domestic affairs like a health-officer 
in a New York tenement. I know I have 
no right to do this without saying ‘* By 
your leave,” but item-hunters the world 
over do likewise, so I feel little squeamish- 
ness about it. Moreover, when I come 
back I find the Indians are playing ‘ tit- 
for-tat’’ against me. Not only are they 
curiously examining the bicycle asa whole, 
but they have opened the tool-bag and are 
examining the tools, handing them around 
among themselves. I don’t think these 
Piutes are smart or bold enough to steal 
nowadays; their intercourse with the 
whites along the railroad has, in a meas- 
ure, relieved them of those aboriginal 
traits of character that would incite them 
to steal a brass button off their pale broth- 
er’s coat, or screw a nut off his bicycle: 
but they have learned to beg; the noble 
Piute of to-day is an incorrigible mendi- 
cant. Gathering up my tools from among 
them, the monkey-wrench seems to have 
found favor in the eyes of a wrinkled-faced 
brave, who, it seems, is a chief. He hands 
the wrench over with a smile that is meant 
to be captivating, and points at it as I am 
putting it back into the bag, and grunts, 
** Ugh! Piute likum! Piute likum.” As I 
hold it up, and ask him if this is what he 


means, he again‘points and repeats, ‘* Piute 


> 


likum ;” and this time two others standing 
by point at zm and also smile and say, 
‘* Him big chief; big Piute chief, him ;” 
thinking no doubt this latter would be a 
clincher, and that I would at once recognize 
in **big Piute chief, him” a vastly superior 
being and hand him over the wrench. In 
this, however, they are mistaken, for the 
wrench I cannot spare; neither can I see 
any lingering trace of royalty about him, 
no kingliness of mien, or extra cleanliness ; 
nor is there anything winning about his 
smile, —nor any of their smiles for that mat- 
ter,— which seem to me to be simply a cold, 
passionless expansion of the vast horizontal 
slit that reaches almost from one ear to the 
other and separates the upper and lower 
stories of their expressionless faces. Even 
the smiles of the squaws are of the same 
unlovely pattern, though they seem to be 
perfectly oblivious of any ugliness what- 
ever, and whenever a pale-faced visitor 
appears near their ¢eefe they straightway 
present him with one of those repulsive, 
unwinning smiles. 

Sunday, May 4th, finds me anchored for 
the day at the village of Lovelocks, on the 
Humboldt river, where I spend quite a re- 
markable day. Never before did such a 
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strangely assorted crowd gather to see the 
first bicycle ride they ever saw.as the crowd 
that gathers behind the station at Lovelocks 


to-day to sée me. There are perhaps one 


hundred and fifty people, of whom a hun- 
dred are Piutes and Shoshone Indians, 
and the remainder a mingled com- 
pany of whites and Chinese railroaders ; 
and among them all it is difficult to say 
who are the most taken with the novelty 
of the exhibition; the red, the yellow, or 
the white. Later in the evening I accept 
the invitation of a Piute brave to come out 
to their camp, behind the village, and wit- 
ness rival teams of Shoshone and Piute 
squaws play a match-game of ‘ Fi-re-fla,”’ 
the national game of both the Shoshone 
and Piute tribes. The principle of the 
game is similar to polo. The squaws are 
armed with long sticks, with which they 
endeavor to carry a shorter one to the goal. 
It is a picturesque and novel sight to see 
the squaws, dressed in costumes in which 
the garb of savagery and civilization is 
strangely mingled and the many colors of 
the rainbow are promiscuously blended, 
flitting about the field with the agility of a 
team of professional polo-players ; whilst 
the bucks and old squaws, with their 
pappooses, sit around and watch the game 
with unmistakable enthusiasm. The Sho- 
shone team wins and looks pleased. 

Here, at Lovelocks, I fall in with one of 
those strange and seemingly incompatible 
characters that are occasionally met with 
inthe West. He is conversing with a small 
gathering of Piutes in their own tongue, 
and I introduce myself by asking him 
the probable age of oneof the Indians, whose 
wrinkled and leathery countenance would 
seem to indicate unusual longevity. He 
tells me the Indian is probably ninety years 
old ; but the Indians themselves never know 
their age, as they count everything by the 
changes of the moon and the seasons, hav- 
ing no knowledge whatever of the calen- 
dar year. Whilst talking on this subject. 
imagine my surprise to hear my informant 
—who looks as if the Scriptures are the 
last thing in the world for him to speak of 
— volunteer the information that our ven- 
erable and venerated ancestors, the antedi- 
luvians, used to count time in the same 
way as the Indians, and that instead of 
Methuselah being 969 years old, it ought 
to be revised so as to read ‘‘ 969 moons,” 
which would bring that ancient and 
long-lived person—the oldest man that 
ever lived — down to the venerable, but 
by no means extraordinary, age of eighty 
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years and nine months. This is the first 
time I have heard this theory, and my 
astonishment at hearing it from the lips of 
a rough-looking hadztué of the Nevada 
plains, seated in the midst of a-group of 
illiterate Indians, can be imagined. 

On, up the Humboldt valley I continue, 
now riding over a smooth, alkali flat, and 
again slavishly trundling through deep 
sand, a dozen snowy mountain peaks 
round about, the Humboldt sluggishly wind- 
ing its way throughthe alkali plain ; on, past 
Rye Patch, to the right of which are more 
hot springs, and farther on mines of pure 
sulphur, —all these things, especially the 
latter, so unpleasantly suggestive of a cer- 
tain place where the climate is supposed 
to be uncomfortably warm that I hurry 
past with fear and trembling; on, past 
Humboldt station, near which place I wan- 
tonly shoot a poor harmless badger, who 
peers inquisitively out of his hole as I ride 
past. I always think there is something 
peculiarly pathetic about the actions of a 
dying badger, and no sooner have I fired 
the thoughtless shot than I am sorry for 
doing it. The poor fellow was only peep- 
ing out of his hole ina timid sort of a way, 
as though not quite certain whether he was 
intruding or not, and when the cruel bul- 


let struck him he slowly leaned back and 


gradually sank into his hole. I feel very 
sorry, and, dismounting, I spend another 
cartridge on him to mercifully end his suf- 
ferings. 

Going out of Mill City next morning I 
lose my way, and find myself up near a 
small mining camp among the mountains 
south of the railroad. Thinking to regain 
the road quickly by going across country 
through the sage-brush, I get into a place 
where that enterprising shrub is so thick 
and high that I have to hold the bicycle 
up overhead to get through. 

At 3 o’clock in the afternoon I come 
to a section-house. At the Chinese bunk- 
house I find a lone celestial who, for some 
reason, is staying at home. I have had 
nothing to eat or drink since 6 o’clock 
this morning, and present the Chinaman 
with a smile that is intended to win his 
heathen heart over to any gastric scheme I 
may propose ; but smiles are thrown away 
on Chinamen. 

‘‘John, can you fix me up something 
to eat?” 

**No; Chinaman no savvy whi’ man 
eatee; bossee ow on thlack. Chinaman 
eatee nothing bu licee [rice]; no licee 
cookee.” 
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This sounds pretty conclusive; but I 
don’t intend to be thus put off There is 
nothing particularly beautiful about a silver 
half-dollar, but in the almond-shaped eyes 
of the Chinaman, scenes of paradisiacal 
loveliness are nothing compared to the 
dull surface of a twenty-year-old fifty-cent 
piece ; and the jingle of silver coins con- 
tains more melody for Chin Chin’s unro- 
mantic ear than a whole musical festival. 

**John, Ill give you a couple of two-bit 
pieces if you'll get me a bite of some- 
thing,” I persist. John’s small, black eyes 
twinkle at the suggestion of two-bit 
pieces, and his expressive countenance 
assumes a commercial air as, with a ludi- 
crous change of front, he replies : — 

‘*‘Wha! You gib me flore bittee, me 
gib you bitee eatee?” 

**That’s what I said, John; and please 
be as lively as possible about it.” 

** All li; you gib me flore bittee me fly 
you Melican plan-cae.” 

*¢ Yes, pancakes will do. Go ahead!” 

Visions of pancakes and molasses flit 
before my hunger-distorted vision as I sit 
outside until he gets them ready. In ten 
minutes John calls me in. On a tin plate, 
that looks as if it has just been rescued 
from a barrel of soap-grease, reposes a 
shapeless mass of substance resembling 
putty, —it is the ‘* Melican plan-cae ;” 
and the Celestial triumphantly sets an 
empty box in front of it for me to sit on, 
and extends his greasy palm for the stipu- 
lated price. May I never be ravenously 
hungry and have to choose between a 
‘¢ Melican plan-cae” and nothing again! 
It is simply a chunk of tenacious dough, 
made of flour and water only, and soaked 
for a few minutes in warm grease. I call 
for molasses ; he doesn’t-know what it is. 
I inquire for syrup, thinking he may 
recognize my want by that name. He 
brings a jar of thin Chinese catsup, that 
tastes as Limburger cheese smells. I im- 
mediately beg of him to take it where its pre- 
sumably benign influence will fail to reach 
me. He produces some excellent cold tea, 
however, by the aid of which I manage to 
*¢ bolt” a portion of the ‘* plan-cae.” One 
doesn’t look for a very elegant spread for 
fifty cents in the Sage-brush State ; but 
this ‘‘ Melican plan-cae” is the worst fifty- 
cent meal I ever heard of. May no other 
cycler ever have to come down to it! 

To-night I stay in Winnemucca, the 
county seat of Humboldt county, and quite 
a lively little town of 1,200 inhabitants. 
** What’ll you have?” is the first word on 
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entering the hotel, and ‘‘ Won’t you take 
a bottle of whisky along?” is the last 
word on leaving it next morning. There 
are Piutes and Piutes camped at Winne- 
mucca, and in the morning I meet a young 
brave on horseback a short distance out of 
town and let him try his hand with the 
bicycle. I wheel him along a few yards 
and let him dismount; then I show him 
how to mount and invite him to try it him- 
self. He gallantly makes the attempt, but 
springs forward with too much energy, 
and over he topples, with the bicycle 
cavorting around on top of him. This 
satisfies his aboriginal curiosity, and he 
smiles and shakes his head when I offer to 
swap the bicycle for his mustang. The 
road is heavy with sand all along by 
Winnemucca, and but little riding is to be 
done. The river runs through green 
meadows of rich bottom-land hereabouts ; 
but the meadows soon disappear as I 
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surrounding country is obtained. The 
Humboldt river is not a beautiful stream, 
and for the greater part of its length it 
meanders through alternate stretches of 
dreary sage-brush plain and low sand- 
hills, at long intervals passing through 
a cafion in some barren mountain chain. 
But ‘* distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” and from the summit of the 
mountain-pass even the Humboldt looks 
beautiful. The sun shines on its waters, 
giving it a sheen, and for many a mile its 
glistening surface can be seen winding its 
serpentine course through the broad, gray- 
looking sage and grease-wood plains, whilst 
at occasional intervals narrow patches of 
green, in striking contrast to the surround- 
ing gray, show where the hardy mountain 
grasses venturously endeavor to invade the 
domains of the autocratic sage-brush. 
What is that queer-looking little reptile, 
half lizard, half frog, that scuttics about 
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travel eastward. Twenty miles east of 
Winnemucca the river and railroad pass 
through a cajion in a low range of mount- 
ains, while my route lies over the summit. 
It is a steep trundle up the mountains, 
but from the summit a broad view of the 


among the rocks? It is different from 
anything I have yet seen. Around the 
back of its neck and along its sides, and, 
in a less prominent degree, all over its 
yellowish-gray body, are small, horn-like 
protuberances that give the little fellow 
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a very peculiar appearance. I know who 
he is. I have heard of him, and have seen 
his picture in books. I am_ happy to 
make his acquaintance. He is ‘* Prickey,” 
the famed horned toad of Nevada. On 
this mountain spur, between the Golconda 
mining-camp and Iron Point, is the only 
place I have seen him on the tour. He is 
a very interesting little creature, more 
lizard than frog, perfectly harmless; and 
his little bead-like eyes are bright and 
fascinating as the eyes of a rattlesnake. 

Alkali flats abound, and some splendid 
riding is to be obtained east of Iron Point. 
Just before darkness closes down over the 
surrounding area of plain and mountain, I 
reach Stone-House section-house. 


*“* Yes, I guess we can get you a bite of 


something ; but it will be cold,” is the an- 
swer vouchsafed in reply to my query about 
supper. 

I am really more concerned during these 
days about the quantity of provisions I can 
command than the quality; so that the 
prospect of a cold supper arouses no un- 
grateful emotions. I would rather have a 


four-pound loaf and a shoulder of mutton 
for supper now than a smaller quantity of 
extra choice viands ; and I manage to satisfy 
the cravings of my inner man before leav- 


ing the table. But what about a place to 
sleep? For some inexplicable reason 
these people refuse to grant me even the 
shelter of their roof for the night. They 
are not keeping hotel ; they have a right to 
refuse, even if it is twenty miles to the 
next place ; and they do refuse. 

‘¢ There’s the empty Chinese bunk-house 
over there. You can crawl in there, if you 
aint afraid of ghosts,” is the parting re- 
mark, as the door closes and leaves me 
standing like an outcast on the dark, barren 
plain. 

A week ago, this bunk-house was occupied 
by a gang of Chinese rail-roaders, who got to 
quarreling among themselves, and the quar- 
rel wound up in a poisoning scrape. that 
resulted in the death of two, and nearly 
killed a third. The Chinese are nothing, 
if not superstitious, and since this affair no 
Chinaman would sleep in the bunk-house 
or work on this section ; consequently the 
building remains empty. The ‘* spooks” 
of murdered Chinese are anything but 
agreeable company ; nevertheless, they are 
preferable to inhospitable whites, and I 
walk over to the house and stretch my 
weary frame in —for aught I know —the 
same bunk in which, but a few days ago, 
reposed the ghastly corpses of the poisoned 
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Celestials. Despite the unsavory memories 
clinging around the place, and my pillow- 
less and blanketless couch, Iam soon in 
the land of dreams. It is scarcely pre- 
sumable that one would be blessed with 
rosy-hued visions of pleasure under such 
conditions, and near midnight I awake in 
a cold shiver. ‘Poor fellow!” I fancy I 
hear some sympathetic reader ejaculate. 
‘* What frightful dreams he must have had 
to wake up ina cold shiver!” But it is 
not the dreams that bring about this unde- 
sirable feeling; it is the snowy mountains 
that rear their white heads up in the silent 
night, grim and ghostly all around, and 
make the midnight air chilly, even in mid- 
summer. I lie there, trying in vain to doze 
off again, for it grows perceptibly cooler. 
At 2 o’clock I can stand it no longer, and 
so get up and strike out for Battle mount- 
ain, twenty miles ahead. 

The moon has risen; it is two-thirds 
full, and a more beautiful sight than the 
one that now greets my exit from the 
bunk-house it is scarce possible to con- 
ceive. Only those who have been in this 
mountain country can have any idea of a 
glorious moonlight night in the clear at- 
mosphere of this dry, elevated region. It 
is almost as light as day, and I can see to 
ride wherever the road is ridable. The 
pale moon seems to fill the whole broad 
valley with a flood of soft silvery light; 
the peaks of many snowy mountains loom 
up white and spectral; the stilly air is 
broken by the excited yelping of a pack 
of coyotes noisily baying the pale-yellow 
author of all this loveliness, and the wild 
unearthly scream of an unknown bird or 
animal coming from some mysterious, 
undefinable quarter completes an_ ideal 
Western picture, a poem, a dream, that 
fully compensates for the discomforts of 
the preceding hour. The inspiration of 
this beautiful scene awakes the slumbering 
poesy within, and I am inspired to com- 
pose a poem—*‘ Moonlight in the Rockies” 
— that I expect some day to see the world 
go into raptures over! 

A few miles from the shanty I pass a 
party of Indians camped by the side of my 
road. They are squatting around the 
smouldering embers of a sage-brush fire, 
sleeping and dozing. Iam riding slowly 
and carefully along the road that happens 
to be ridable just here, and I am _ fairly 
past them before [am seen. As I grad- 
ually vanish in the moonlit air I wonder 
what they think it was,— that strange- 
looking object that so silently and myste- 
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riously glided past. 


: I warrant they think 
me anything but flesh and blood, as they 
rouse each other and peer at my shadowy 
form disappearing in the dim distance. 
From Battle mountain my route leads 
across a low alkali bottom, through which 
dozens of small streams are flowing to the 


Humboldt. Many of them are narrow 
enough to be jumped, but not with a bicycle 
on one’s shoulder, for under such condi- 
tions there is always a disagreeable un- 
certainty that one may disastrously alight 
before he gets ready. But I am getting 
tired of partially undressing to ford streams 
that are little more than ditches, every little 
way, and so hit upon the novel plan of 
using the machine for a vaulting-pole. 
Reaching it out into the center of the 
stream, I place one hand on the head and 
the other on the saddle, and vault over, 
retaining my hold as I alight on the 
opposite shore. I pull it out after me, 
and the thing is done. There is no 


IN CAMP. 


telling to what uses this two-wheeled 
‘¢ creature ” could be put in case of necessity. 
Certainly the inventor never expected it to 
be used for a vaulting-pole in leaping across 
streams. Twenty-five miles east of Battle 
mountain the valley of the Humboldt 
widens into a plain of some size, through 
which the river meanders with many a 
horseshoe curve, and maps out the pot- 
hooks and hangers of our childhood days 
in mazy profusion. Amidst these in- 
numerable curves and_ counter-curves, 
clumps of willows and tall blue-joint reeds 
grow thickly, and afford shelter to thou- 
sands of pelicans, who here make their 
homes far from the disturbing presence of 
man. All unconscious of impending dif- 
ficulties, I follow the wagon trail leading 
through his valley until I find myself 
standing on the edge of the river, ruefully 
looking around for some avenue by which 
I can proceed on my way. I am in the 
bend of a horseshoe curve, and the only 
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way to get out is to retrace my footsteps 
for several miles, which disagreeable per- 
formance I naturally feel somewhat op- 
posed to doing. Casting about meI discover 
a couple of old fence-posts that have floated 
down from the Be-o-wa-we settlement 
above and lodged against the bank. I 
determine to try and utilize them in get- 
ting the machine across the river, which is 
not over thirty yards wide at this point. 
Swimming across with my clothes first, I 
tie the bicycle to the fence-posts, which 
barely keep it from sinking, and manage to 
navigate it successfully across. The village 
of Be-o-wa-we is full of cowboys, who 
are preparing for the annual spring round- 
up. Whites, Indians, and Mexicans com- 
pose the motley crowd. They look a wild 
lot with their bear-skin chapareros and 
semi-civilized trappings, galloping to and 
fro in and about the village. ‘*I can’t 
spare the time, or I would,” is my slightly 
untruthful answer to an invitation to stop 
over for the day and have some fun. 
Briefly told, this latter, with the cowboy, 
consists in getting hilariously drunk, and 
then turning his ** pop” loose at anything 
that happens to strike his whisky-bedeviled 
fancy as presenting a fitting target. Now 
a bicycle, above all things, would intrude 


itself upon the notice of a cowboy on a 
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** tear’? as a peculiar and conspicuous ob- 
ject, especially if it had a man on it; so 
after taking a ‘* smile” with them for good- 
fellowship, and showing them the modus 
operandi of riding the wheel, I push on up 
the valley. 

Three miles from Be-o-wa-we I come to 
the celebrated ** Maiden’s Grave,” on a low 
hill or bluff by the road-side ; and ‘‘ thereby 
hangs a tale.” In early days, a party of 
emigrants were camped near by at Gravelly 
Ford, waiting for the waters to subside, so 
that they could cross the river, when a 
young woman of the party sickened and died. 
A rudely carved headboard was set up to 
mark the spot where she was buried. Years 
afterwards, when the railroad was being 
built through here, the men discovered this 
rude headboard all alone on the bleak hill- 
top, and were moved by worthy sentiment 
to build a rough stone wall around it to 
keep off the ghoulish coyotes; and, later 
on, the superintendent of the division 
erected a large white cross, which now 
stands in plain view of the railroad. . On 
one side of the cross is written the simple in- 
scription, ‘* Maiden’s Grave ;” on the other, 
her name, ‘* Lucinda Duncan.” Leaving 
my bicycle by the road-side, I climb the 
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steep bluff and examine the spot. There 
are now twelve other graves beside the 
the original ‘* Maiden’s Grave,” for the 
people of Be-o-wa-we and the surrounding 
country have selected this romantic spot on 
which to inter the remains of their de- 
parted friends. This afternoon I follow 
the river through Humboldt cajion in pref- 
erence to taking a long circuitous route 
over the mountains. The first noticeable 
things about this cafion are the peculiar 
water-marks plainly visible on the walls, 
high up above where the water could pos- 
sibly rise, while its present channels of 
escape exist unobstructed. It is thought 
that the country east of the spur of the 
Red Range, which stretches clear across 
the valley at Be-o-wa-we, and through 
which the Humboldt seems to have cut its 
way, was formerly a lake, and that the 
water gradually wore a passage-way for 
itself through the massive barrier, leaving 
only the high-water-marks on the mountain 
sides to tell of the mighty change. In this 
cafion the mighty walls tower like gigantic 
battlements, grim and gloomy on either 
side, and the seething, boiling waters of 
the Humboldt —that for once awakens 
from its characteristic lethargy, and madly 
plunges and splutters over a bed of jagged 
rocks which seem to have been tossed into 
its channel by some Herculean hand—fill 
this mighty *‘ rift” in the mountains with 
a never-ending roar. It has been threaten- 
ing rain for the last two hours, and now 
the first peal of thunder I have heard on 
the whole journey awakens the echoing 
voices of the caiion and rolls and rumbles 
along the great jagged fissure like an angry 
monster muttering his mighty wrath. Peal 
after peal follow each other in quick 
succession, the vigorous new-born echoes 
of one peal seeming angrily to chase the 
receding voices of its predecessor from 
cliff to cliff, and from recess to projection, 
along its rocky erratic course up the cafon. 
Vivid flashes of forked lightning shoot 
athwart the heavy black cloud that seems 
to rest on either wall, roofing the cafion 
with a ceiling of awful grandeur. Sheets 
of electric flame light up the dark shadowy 
recesses of the towering rocks as they play 
along the ridges, and hover on the mount- 
ain tops; whilst large drops of rain begin 
to patter down, gradually increasing with 
the growing fury of their battling allies 
above, until a heavy drenching down-pour 
of rain and hail compels me to take shelter 
under an overhanging rock. 

At 4 P.M. I reach Palisade, a railroad 
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village situated in the most romantic 
spot imaginable, under the shadows of 
the towering palisades that hover above 
with a sheltering care, as if their spe- 
cial mission is to protect it from all 
harm. Evidently these mountains have 
been rent in twain by an earthquake, and 
this great gloomy chasm left open, for one 
can plainly see that the two walls repre- 
sent two halves of what was once a solid 
mountain. Curious, caves are observed in 
the face of the cliff’, and one, more con- 
spicuous than the rest, has been christened 
** Maggie’s Bower,” in honor of a beautiful 
Scottish maiden who with her parents once 
lingered in a neighboring creek-bottom for 
some time, recruiting their stock. But all 
is not romance and beauty even in the glo- 
rious palisade of the Humboldt; for great, 
glaring, patent-medicine advertisements 
are painted on the most conspicuously 
beautiful spots of the palisades. Business 
enterprise is of course to be commended 
and encouraged ; but it is really annoying 
that one cannot let his esthetic soul — that 
is constantly yearning for the sublime and 
beautiful—rest in gladsome reflection on 
some beautiful object without at the same 
time being reminded of ** corns,” and * bil- 
iousness,”’ and all the multifarious evils that 
flesh is heir to. It grows pitchy dark ere I 
leave the cafion on my way to Carlin. Far- 
ther on, the gorge widens, and thick under- 
brush intervenes between the road and the 
river. From out the brush I see peering two 
little round phosphorescent balls, like two 
miniature moons, turned in my direction. I 
wonder what kind of an animal it is, as I 
trundle along through the darkness, revolver 
in hand, ready to give it as good a fight as I 
can, should it make an attack. I think it is 
a mountain-lion, as they seem to be plen- 
tiful in this part of Nevada. Late as it is 
when I reach Carlin, the ‘* boys” must see 
how a bicycle is ridden, and, as there is no 
other place suitable, I manage to circle 
around the pool-table in the hotel bar- 
room a few times, nearly scalping myself 
against the bronze chandelier in the opera- 
tion. I hasten to explain that these proceed- 
ings took place immediately after my arri- 
val, lest some worldly wise, over-sagacious 
reader should be led to suspect them to 
be the riotous undertakings of one who 
had ‘smiled once too often.” Little 
riding is possible all through this section 
of Nevada, and, in order to complete the 
forty miles a day that I have rigorously 
imposed upon myself, I sometimes get up 
and pull out at daylight. It is scarce more 
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than sunrise when, following the railroad 
through Five-mile cafion, — another rift 
through one of the many mountain chains 
that cross this part of Nevada in all direc- 
tions under the general name of the Hum- 
boldt mountains,— I meet with a star- 
tling adventure. I am trundling through 
the cafion alongside the river, when, round- 
ing the sharp curve of a projecting mount- 
ain, I see a tawny mountain-lion trotting 
leisurely along ahead of me, not over a 
hundred yards in advance. He _ hasn’t 
seen me yet; he is perfectly oblivious of 
the fact that he is in ‘*the presence.” A 
person of common-sense would simply 
have- revealed his presence by a gen- 
tle sneeze, or a slight noise of any 
kind, when the lion would have imme- 
diately bolted back into the underbrush. 
But I lay no claim whatever to any of that 
rare virtue, and consequently acted about as 
foolishly as possible in the premises. I fancy 
some reader has already guessed that I 
slipped up behind the lion and pulled his tail ; 
or mounted the bicycle and rede him down. 
I simply fired at him, and of course missed 
him, as a person naturally would at a 
hundred yards with a bull-dog revolver. 
The bullet must have singed him a little, 
though, for, ere I get my features into shape 
for the broad grin that I promised to treat 
myself with at seeing him wildly scoot for 
the brush, he turns savagely round and 
comes bounding rapidly towards me, and at 
twenty paces crouches for a spring. Do I 
‘* erin” when I see him thus? Again, 
Nay. Laying his cat-like head almost 
on the ground, his round eyes flashing fire, 
aud his tail angrily waving to and fro, he 
looks savage and dangerous. Crouching 
behind the bicycle I fire at him again. Nine 
times out of ten a person will overshoot 
the mark with a revolver under such cir- 
cumstances, and, being anxious to avoid 
this, I do the reverse, and fire toolow. The 
ball strikes the ground just in front of his 
head, and throws the sand and gravel in 
his face, and perhaps in his wicked round: 
eyes; for he shakes his head, and seems to 
recollect suddenly that he left something at 
home, and jumps up and makes off into the 
brush. I shall shed blood of some sort 
yet before I leave Nevada! There isn’t a 
day that I don’t shoot at something or 
other; and all I ask of any animal is to 
come within two hundred yards and I will 
squander a cartridge on him, and I never 
fail to hit — the ground. 

At Elko, where I take dinner, I make the 
acquaintance of an individual who has the 
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largest and most comprehensive views of 
any person I ever met. He has seen a 
paragraph, something about me, riding 
round the world, and he considerately 
takes upon himself the task of summing 
up the few trifling obstacles that I shall 
encounter on the way round : — 

‘¢ There is only a small rise at Sherman, 
and another still smaller at the Alle- 
ghanies; all the balance is downhill to 
the Atlantic. Of course you'll have to 
‘ boat it’ across the Frogpond ; then there’s 
Europe — mostly level; so is Asia, except 
the Himalayas, —and you can soon cross 
them; then you're all ‘ hunky,’ for there’s 
no mountains to speak of in China.” 

Here is a person who evidently points 
the finger of scorn at small ideas, and 
leaves the bothersome details of life to 
other and smaller-minded folks. In his 
vast and glorious imagery he sees a cen- 
taur-like cycler skimming like a frigate-bird 
across states and continents, scornfully 
ignoring sandy deserts and_bridgeless 
streams, halting for nothing but oceans, 
and only slowing up a little when he runs 
up against a peak that bobs up its twenty 
thousand feet of snowy grandeur serenely 
in his path. What a Cesar is lost to this 
benighted world, because, in its blindness, 
it will not search out such men as these 
and ask them to lead it onward to deeds of 
inconceivable greatness ! 

Much of the Humboldt valley through 
which my road now runs is at present 
flooded from the vast quantities of water 
that are pouring into it from the Ruby 
range, now visible to the southeast, and 
which have the appearance of being the 
snowiest of any since leaving the Sierras. 
I said I should shed blood before I left Ne- 
vada, and sure enough I shed some this 
evening. Just east of the Osino cajion, 
where the north fork of the Humboldt 
comes down from the north and joins the 
main stream, isa stretch of swampy ground, 
on which swarms of wild ducks and geese 
are paddling about. I blaze away at them 
and a poor inoffensive gosling is no more! 
Whilst writing my notes in a room adjoin- 
ing the ‘* bar” at Halleck, near the United 
States fort of the same name, I overhear 
a boozy soldier modestly informing his 
comrades that forty-five miles an hour is 
no unusual speed to travel with a bicycle. 

Gradually I am nearing the source of 
the Humboldt, and at the town of Wells 
I bid it farewell for good. Wells is named 
from a group of curious springs near the 
town. They are supposed to be extinct 
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volcanoes, now filled with water; and no 
sounding-line has yet been found long 
enough to fathom the bottom. Some day, 
when some poor, unsuspecting man _ is 
peering inquisitively down one of these 
well-like springs, the volcano may sud- 
denly come into play again and convert 
the water into steam that will shoot him 
clear up into the moon! These volcanoes 
may have been soaking in water for mill- 
ions of years ; but they are not to be trusted 
on that account: they will fill some citizen 
full of lively surprise one of these days. 
Everything here is surprising! You look 
across the desert and see flowing water and 
waving trees; but when you get there, 
with your tongue hanging out and your 
v fate well-nigh sealed, you are surprised to 
find nothing but sand and rocks. You 
ciimb a mountain expecting to find trees 
and birds’ eggs, and you are surprised 
to find high-water-marks and _ sea-shells. 
Finally, you look in the looking-glass and 
are surprised to find that the wind and 
exposure have transformed your nice 
blonde complexion to a semi-sable hue 
that would prevent your own mother from 
recognizing you. The next day, when 
nearing the entrance to Montella pass, over 
the Goose Creek range, I happen to look 
across the mingled sage-brush and juniper- 
spruce brush to the right, and a sight 
greets my eyes that causes me to instinct- 
ively look around for a tall tree, though 
well knowing that there is nothing of the 
kind for miles; neither is there any ridable 
road near, or I might try my hand at 
breaking the record for a few miles. 
Standing bolt upright on their hind legs by 
the side of a clump of juniper-spruce 
bushes, and intently watching my move- 
ments, are a pair of full-grown cinnamon 
bears. When a bear sees a man before 
the man happens to descry him, and fails 
to betake himself off immediately, it signi- 
fies that he is either spoiling for a fight or 
doesn’t care acontinental password whether 
war is declared or not. Moreover, animals 
recognize the peculiar advantages of two 
to one in a fight equally with their human 
inferi — superiors; and those two over 
there are apparently in no particular hurry 
to move on. They don’t seem awed at my 
presence. On the contrary they look sus- 
piciously like being undecided and hesitative 
about whether to let me proceed peacefully 
on my way or not. Their behavior is out- 
rageous ; they stare and stare and stare. I 
feel both wroth and sorrowful. I am angry 
at them for their rude, bearish conduct at not 
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moving on, and sorry that I have not got a 
Winchester rifle instead of my revolver, so 
that I could stand some sort of show, should 
a fight happen to come off. I don’t intend 
one to come off, though, if I can avoid 
it. I prefer to have it settled by arbitration. 
I haven’t lost these bears ; they aren’t mine, 
and I don’t want anything that doesn’t be- 
long to me. I am not covetous; so, lest 
I should be tempted to shoot at them if I 
come within the regulation two-hundred 
yards, I ‘edge off” a few hundred yards 
in the other direction, and soon I have the 
satisfaction of seeing them stroll off towards 
the mountains. I wonder if I don’t owe 
my escape on this occasion to my bi- 
cycle? Do the bright spokes glistening 
in the sunlight as they revolve make an 
impression on their bearish intellects that 
saves my life? It is perhaps needless to 
add that all through this mountain-pass I 
keep a loose eye busily employed looking 
out for bears. But nothing more of a 
bearish nature occurs, and the early gloam- 
ing finds me at Tacoma, a village near the 
Utah boundary line. There is an awful 
calamity of some sort hovering over this 
village. I can feel it in the air. The 
habitués of the hotel bar-rooms sit around 
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listless and glum. When they speak at 
all it is to predict all sorts of difficulties 
for me in my progress through Utah and 
Wyoming territories. ‘‘ The black gnats 
of the Salt Lake mud flat’ll eat you clean 
up,” snarls one. ‘‘ Bear river’s flooding 
the hed kintry up Weber cajion way,” 
growls another. ‘‘The slickest thing you 
kin do, stranger, is to board the keers and 
git out of this,” says a third, in a tone of 
voice and with an emphasis that plainly 
indicates his great disgust at ‘‘ this.” By 
‘¢this” he means the village of Tacoma; 
and he is disgusted with it. They are all 
disgusted with it, and with the whole world, 
because Tacoma is ‘‘out of whisky.” 
Yes, the village is destitute of whisky ; it 
should have arrived yesterday, and hasn‘t 
shown up yet; and the effect on the 
society of the bar-room is so depressing 
that I soon retire to my couch, perchance 
to dream of Utah’s strange intermingling 
of forbidding deserts and beautiful orchards 
through which my route now leads me, 
and of my experiences among her strange 
population of Mormon fanatics, and of the 
great continental divide — the backbone of 
the continent —that I shall cross over in 
Wyoming Territory. 
Thomas Stevens. 


[To be continued.] 
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In these days, when physical training 
is rightly considered to form an import- 
ant part of a girl’s education, it is no 
wonder that boating, combining as_ it 
does amusement with healthy exercise, 
should find increasing favor among those 
hardy damsels who do not fear to win en- 
joyment at the expense of bodily exertion ; 
therefore, a few hints on rowing may not 
be out of place. 

It is not proposed to go very deeply into 
the subject, nor to qualify those who may 
read it to row anywhere or anyhow; in- 
deed, no amount of written instruction 
could do that, for in this, as in everything 
else, a little practice outweighs a vast 
amount of theory. It will merely give the 
experience of an amateur for the benefit of 
other amateurs; and, before entering on 
these, let me say most emphatically that 
the girl who intends to make boating her 
pastime should first make herself mistress 


of another accomplishment,— should learn 
to swim, that is, before she learns to row. 
Even if never unlucky enough to be up- 
set, the feeling of confidence inspired by 
the recollection that in such a case she will 
not be quite at a loss is worth a great 
deal; while more unselfish satisfaction may 
be found in the thought that other lives 
will be less likely to be endangered if she 
can take care of herself in any awkward 
predicament. 

A good instructor in the art of rowing 
is of the first importance. If he be not 
obtainable, it is better (although the plan 
naturally involves more patience) to make 
yourself thoroughly acquainted with the 
established rules, and resolutely and steadily 
endeavor to follow them down to the 
minutest particular, than to commence 
practicing in a harum-scarum fashion, 
with but one idea in your head, namely, 
to make the boat move,— a mode of learn- 
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ing which almost inevitably results in the 
contraction of bad habits. Now bad hab- 
its are awkward things to deal with; give 
them an inch, they will take an ell; and 
once encouraged they often utterly refuse 
to be got rid of, and may not only always 
hinder you from acquiring that easy pro- 
ficiency which makes it a real pleasure to 
handle the oars, but may even tend to 
render the exercise hurtful rather than 
beneficiai. 

I will tell you why: A bad rower is 
unequal in her actions; she indulges in 
jerking movements that waste her strength 
and do no good whatever ; she extends her 
arms feebly before beginning the stroke, 
and consequently gets little, if any, benefit 
from the pull through the water, which, 
instead of being long and steady, strengthen- 
ing the muscles and advancing the chest, 
is short and uneven. A good rower, on the 
other hand, extends her arms to their full 
tension, always keeps the shoulders square, 
and at the end of every stroke has her chest 
well developed, and her back as flat as 
though she were taking a dancing-lesson. 
Again, a common trick with the bad 
rower is to have one shoulder higher than 
the other; and she often exhibits a fancy 
for bending her head, instead of holding it 
erect. Now it is an alarming fact, that 
bad rowing, persistently followed, rounds 
the back and shoulders. 

After this I am sure that every one 
who values, as she ought to do, a straight 
young figure, will determine to row, if 
row she does, in good style. It is but to 
set to work in the right way at first. 

To begin with, some knowledge of the 
technical names given to the different 
parts of a boat is-a great help. For in- 
stance, the front part is the bows, the 
-other end the stern, and the space between 
the midships. The places in which the 
oars rest are the row-locks; and that side 
of the row-lock against which the oar is 
pulled is the thole ; while the other side is 
the stopper, or after-thole. The seats are 
called thwarts ; and the piece of board for 
the feet to rest against, the stretcher. The 
space between the steerer’s thwart and that 
occupied by the rowers receives the high- 
sounding title of the state-room ; and, if the 
boat is large enough, it has seats on either 
side. Fitted to the top of the rudder is the 
yoke, a cross-piece of wood, attached to 
which are the ropes for the steerer’s hands ; 
these ropes are called yoke-lines. There is 
another rope on board known as the paint- 
er; the use of the painter is to secure or 
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make fast the boat when necessary. That 
part of the oar which comes within the 
row-lock (inside the boat) consists of the 
handle and the loom; the part outside the 
row-lock includes the shank and the blade. 
Now, if you understand this much, and 
are also aware that the left side of the boat 
is the larboard or port, and the right side 
is the starboard, you are very well quali- 
fied to take your first lesson. Let us con- 
jure up an imaginary boat and begin. 

The stretcher has been adjusted to the 
proper length, and when you take your 
place (sitting well back on the thwart) 
you put your feet firmly against it, with 
the knees a little bent, the heels together, 
and the toes turned out. You hold the 
oar with both hands, the outside hand 
close to the end, and having the thumb 
above the oar; the inside hand just where 
the square loom begins, and having the 
thumb under the oar. You then stretch 
forward as far as you can,—the outside 
wrist being flat with the arm, the inside 
wrist bent convexly, — dip the oar into the 
water, and pull a short stroke. In doing 
this remember to keep the blade of the 
oar upright, and understand, too, that the 
back is never to be bent, and that, al- 
though the shoulders must be raised slightly 
in reaching forward, in going back they 
are to be dropped as low as possible, while 
the chest is, at the same time, well devel- 
oped, or you will not sufficiently feel the 
resistance of the water. This short stroke, 
repeated until you are tired, will be prac- 
tice enough for the first day, unless you like 
to vary it by a little feathering, as it is called 
when the oar is brought out of the water in 
a horizontal position. Do it by dropping 
the wrists sharply at the end of the stroke. 

At the next attempt you should endeavor 
to lengthen your strokes, putting them 
smartly through directly the blade is 
covered, and keeping the latter the same 
length throughout. Let your movements 
be made by an elastic motion of the body 
from the hips, which not only gives a 
graceful deportment, but prevents the boat 
from rolling, as it will be sure to do if 
your actions are jerky or awkward. By 
this time you might try to back water, or 
row the ‘‘ wrong way.” It is simply the 
reverse of pulling. the object being to pro- 
pel the boat stern foremost, or to assist in 
turning it round. These little manoeuvres, 
steadily practiced for a few days, will make 
you very *‘ handy.”’ It is a good plan to 
change sides, and work with the other oar, 
to avoid getting into the way of rowing on 
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‘one side only. If you turn coxswain you 
will be surprised to find how difficult it is 
to steer straight; but, by perseveringly 
making for any particular object that hap- 
pens to be in the course, one can manage 
to get pretty expert. 

Keeping stroke means even and _ uni- 
form work, which can only result when 
the arms are well straightened before 
every stroke. If this is not carefully at- 
tended to, although the time kept may be 
perfect, the progress made must be slow 
and uncertain. 

It is well if you can remember never to 
let the oar turn in the water the wrong 
way before taking it out. This is the 
golden maxim that shall keep you firm in 
your place; forget it, and the chances are 
you will find yourself speedily unseated, 
as, when the blade of the oar is turned 
flat, as it were, under the water, the 
latter is strongest and weighs it down, 
while the handle forces you back, unless, 
indeed, you are quick enough to avoid the 
disaster by shipping your oar, —a feat it 
is well to practice occasionally. 

To ship an oar is to lift it out of the 
row-lock and let the blade float astern. 
Good rowers pride themselves on doing 
this easily and quickly by letting go with 
the outside hand and lifting the oar with 
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A TALE 
By GorrrrRigD KELLER. 


Il. 


THE next day at dinner, when the ap- 
prentices had left the table, Hediger told 
his wife and son of the solemn conclusion 
of yesterday, that henceforth no intimate 
relations between Karl and the master 
builder’s daughter would be allowed. 
Frau Hediger was so moved to laughter 
by this authoritative declaration that the 
last drops of the wine she was drinking 
strayed into her windpipe, and caused a 
violent coughing. 

‘* What is there to laugh about?” asked 
the master tailor, angrily, 

*¢ Oh, I must laugh,” returned Mistress 
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the other, and certainly the time spent in 
mastering such small points is not lost, for 
the dexterity so acquired is often of the 
greatest use in an emergency. 

It is well also to learn the ‘rule of the 
road” on ariver. As a general rule the 
course of a boat must be to starboard. 
This, indeed, is the invariable rule at sea, 
where, if two vessels meet, each keeps to 
the right. But to return to the river; a 
row-boat going against the stream should 
take either bank and keep inside all boats 
met; but going with the stream it should 
take a course in mid-river, and keep out- 
side all boats met. If one boat overtakes 
another it is the business of the former to 
steer clear of the latter. 

In conclusion, let me warn you not to be 
too rash or venturesome, and recollect that 
a very light boat is not suitable for inex- 
perienced rowers. Finally, to those dam- 
sels who, in these glorious summer days, 
are for the first time on boating-thoughts 
intent, I hope these remarks will prove of 
some little assistance, will prevent them 
from feeling totally ‘* at sea’? when they 
make their maiden effort, and will serve as 
a reminder that everything , whether work 
or recreation, if it be worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. 

frances B. Smith. 


UPRIGHT ONES. 


DEMOCRACY. 


Translated by FRaNcES A. SHaw.! 


Hediger, ‘because the old proverb, 
‘ Shoemaker, stick to your last!’ applies 
so well to your club. Why do you not 
stick to politics, instead of mixing your- 
selves up with love affairs?” 

**You laugh like a woman, and you 
talk like a woman,” said Hediger, with 
much gravity. ‘* It is right in the family 
that true politics begin. We are certainly 
political friends, but, if we would remain 
so, we must not unite our families and 
practice communism with the riches of one 
of them. Iam poor, Frymann is rich; so 
it shall remain; so much the more can 
we enjoy our mental equality. Shall I 
now, through Karl’s marriage, thrust my 
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hand into Frymann’s affairs, and provoke 
ill-feeling and embarrassment? Be that 
far from me!” 

‘*¢ Ha-ha-ha! these are wonderful prin- 
ciples!” answered Mistress Hediger. ‘* A 
fine friendship, if one friend may not give 
his daughter to a son of the other! And 
how long has it been called communism 
when competence is brought into a family 
through marriage? Is it a bad stroke of 
policy when a fortunate son wins a beauti- 
ful and rich young girl, and in this way at- 
tains to possessions and honor, and can be 
at hand to assist his aged parents and_ his 
brothers, so that they, too, may see pros- 
perous days? For, when fortune once 
turns, things are easy, and, without any 
detriment to the one, the others may skill- 
fully throw out their hook in his shadow. 
Not that I contemplate a sluggard’s life ; 
but there are many cases where a man who 
has become rich may gracefully and prop- 
erly assist his poor relatives. We old 
folks shall require nothing more; but the 
time may come when one or another 
of Karl’s brothers might embark in a 
good undertaking, or venture upon some 
change that would lead to fortune, if some 
friend would trust him. with the means. 
And one of our boys might have gifted 
sons, who could gain high positions if 
they had the means for study. One might, 
perhaps, become a beloved physician, 
another a distinguished advocate, perhaps 
a judge ; one an engineer, or an artist ; and 
all these would, in time, advance so far 
that it would be an easy thing for them to 
marry well in turn, and thus, at last, our 
children and children’s children would 
form a numerous, reputable family. What 
could be more natural than that there should 
be a wealthy uncle, who would open the 
world to his energetic but poor relations? 
How often it happens that, by reason of 
one fortunate member of a family, all the 
others gather up something from the world, 
and become prosperous? Now, will you 
plug the spigot to all this, and stop the 
flow of good luck at the fountain?” 

Hediger laughed mockingly, and cried: 
** Air-castles! You talk like the peasant 
girl with the milk-pail. I see another 
picture of him among the poor relations 
who has become rich. He certainly de- 
prives himself of nothing ; he has always a 
thousand whims and wishes, which lead 
him into a thousand expenses, and which 
he gratifies. But, if his parents or brothers 
come to him, he at once seats himself 
pompously and morosely at his interest- 
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book, and, with a pen stuck in his mouth, 
he sighs and says, ‘ You may well thank 
God that you have not the care and bur- 
den of managing such a fortune. I would 
rather watch over a herd of: goats than a 
mob of spiteful and dilatory debtors. No 
one brings in any money; they are all 
trying to break through or to slip out some- 
where, and, day and night, a man must 
live in fear of being grossly betrayed. If 
you take a rascal by the collar, he sets up 
such a whimpering that you have to let 
him go again, if you would not be decried 
as a. usurer and a monster. You have to 
read over all the gazettes, all the records, 
all the writs, all the legal advertisements, . 
so as not to miss a petition for foreclosure 
or pass over a quarter-day. And there is 
never any money in your safe. If a man 
pays you back a loan, he sets his money- 
bag upon some inn table, and makes a pa- 
rade of counting it over, and before he is 
out of your house three stand there who 
want the money ; and one of them is sure 
to want it without security. And then the 
demands of the community, the benevolent 
institutions, the public enterprises, the sub- 
scription-lists of all sorts. A man cannot 
evade them: his position does not allow it; 
but, I tell you, he very often does not 
know where his head stands. This year 
I am ina great dilemma. I have had my 
garden enlarged and beautified, and have 
built a balcony which my wife has long 
desired. Now the reckoning must be paid. 
The physicians have a hundred times ad- 
vised me to keep a riding-horse for myself, 
but I cannot think of such a thing, for new 
expenses always intervene. You see I 
have been building a small wine-press of 
the newest construction, to press the grapes 
which I grow upon my own vines; but the 
devil take me if I can pay for it this year! 
Well, thank Heaven, I have still credit!’ 
‘¢ Thus he speaks with a mock humility, 
which is only cruel ostentation, and so 
abashes his old father and his poor brothers 
that they refrain from making the intended 
application, and leave after admiring his 
garden, his balcony, and his ingenius wine- 
press. They turn for help to strangers, 
and pay higher interest gladly, so that they 
may not be obliged to hear so much twad- 
dle. The wealthy brother’s children are 
finely and richly clad, and trip lightly over 
the streets. They bring little gifts to their 
aunts and cousins, and take them twice a 
year to dinner. This is rare sport for the 
rich children; but if the guests lose their 
timidity, and become noisy, their pockets 











are filled with apples, and they are sent 
home. There they tell of all they have 
seen and what they have had to eat, and 
everything is criticised. Then resentment 
and envy fill the hearts of the poor sisters- 
in-law, who nevertheless fawn around the 
prosperous relatives, and vaunt their mag- 
nificence with eloquent tongues. At last 
misfortune overtakes the father or the 
brothers, and the rich man must now, 
whether he will or no, on account of the 
speech of people, stand in the breach. He 
does so of his own accord; but the bonds 
of love and brotherly equality are rent ut- 
terly. The brothers and their children 
have become subject to a master. Year in 
and year out they must be schooled and set 
right ; they must clothe themselves in coarse 
cloth and eat black bread, so as to paya 
small portion of the indebtedness. The 
children will be thrust into charity schools 
and orphan asylums, and when they are 
strong enough they must work in the 
master’s house, and sit low down at his 
table without speaking.” 

‘*Pshaw!” cried Mistress Hediger. 
‘¢ What nonsense! Do you really think 
your own son could ever be such a snob as 
that? Is it then written that as soon as his 
brothers meet with misfortune they must 
become his servants? They who have thus 
far known how to help themselves? No; 
for the honor of our own blood, I believe 
that we should not be alienated in this way 
by a wealthy marriage, and perhaps my 
better opinion will be confirmed.” 

“IT do not affirm,” returned Hediger, 
‘*that it would happen just in this way 
with us; but even among us outward and 
at last inward inequality would intrude. 
They who crave riches, they who strive to 
become unlike their equals ” — 

‘¢ Stuff and nonsense!” interrupted the 
wife, as she gathered up the tablecloth and 
shook it out of the window. ‘Has Fry- 
mann, then, the owner of the fortune about 
which we are quarreling, become unequal 
to you others? Are you not of one heart 
and one soul, and always sticking your 
heads together?” 

‘¢ That is another thing,” cried the hus- 
band, ‘* quite another thing! He has not 
slipped into his estate or won it in a lottery ; 
he has earned it franc by franc through his 
own efforts during forty years. And then 
we are not brothers, he and I; we have no 
private interests in common. We will re- 


main as we are, that is the point; and, 
finally, he is not like other people, he is 
But we shall not 


* Steadfast and Upright.’ 
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always have to deal with only these small 
private fortunes. Happily there are now 
no immensely rich people among us: com- 
petence is widely diffused. Just let fellows 
with their millions rise here, — men who 
have a desire for political mastery, — and 
see what evil they will do! There is the 
well-known factory king, who has many 
millions already, and people reproach him 
with being a bad citizen and a miser, be- 
cause he cares nothing for the public weal. 

‘¢ The good citizen is he who, after ac- 
quiring riches as before, minds his own 
affairs, not meddling with those of his 
neighbors, and lives the life of a true man. 
But let the rich man be a rogue, a genius, 
whocraves political mastery ; give himsome 
amiability, a love for expenditure, a taste 
for all sorts of theatrical pomp; let him 
build palaces and tenement-houses, and 
then see what harm he does in ordinary 
ways, and how he depraves the character 
of the people! A time will come when, 
in our country as elsewhere, great sums 
of money will be amassed by individuals, 
— great fortunes that have not been won in 
honorable ways. Then it will be worth 
our while to fight the devil; then it will be 
seen whether the woof and color of our 
flag are good. In short, I do not see why 
my son should stretch out his hand for 
other people’s riches when he has not done 
a stroke of work to earn them. It isa 
swindle, just like any other.” 

‘**It is a swindle that will go on so long 
as the world stands,” said Mistress Hediger 
laughing. ‘* Two persons who love each 
other will marry. With all your big, stiff 
words, you will change nothing here. You 
are only the fool in the game. Master Fry- 
mann’s idea is to prevent your children’s 
becoming the equals of his. But the chil- 
dren will have their own policy, and carry 
it through, unless there is something in the 
business I do not understand.” 

‘¢ Maybe so,” returned Master Hediger. 
‘‘That is their affair; mine is to favor 
nothing, and to refuse my consent, at least 
while Karl remains a minor.” 

With this diplomatic assertion and the 
last number of the Repudlican, he with- 
drew into his private room. Frau Hedi- 
ger, who desired to give aid and comfort to 
her son, and to gratify her curiosity by 
talking with him, now for the first time 
saw that he had left the room. The whole 
conversation had seemed to him pointless 
and aimless, and he shrank instinctively 
from hearing his love affair discussed by 
his parents. 
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He stepped earlier than usual into his 
boat this evening, and steered for that spot 
on the lake which he had visited upon so 
many previous evenings. He sung his lit- 
tle song quite through once, twice ; but no 
one appeared. After sailing backand forth 
for more than an hour in front of the lum- 
ber-yard, he made for the shore bewildered 
and depressed, and began to think that his 
affairs were in a deplorable state. Four 
or five successive evenings passed in just 
the same way, and he at length abandoned 
all idea of meeting the faithless one, as he 
now deemed her. When he recalled her 
promise to meet him again in four weeks, 
he regarded it only as the prelude toa final 
separation, and fell into a brooding mel- 
ancholy. It was, therefore, a very fortu- 
nate thing for him that the sharp-shooter 
recruits now began their practice. He went 
out several consecutive afternoons with an 
acquaintance who was a good shot, hoping 
to gain the requisite skill, and to reach thé 
number of hits demanded in the notifica- 
tion. The father viewed his attempt with 
a somewhat derisive air, and came, unseen, 
to withdraw his son in due season from the 
foolish undertaking, if, as he supposed, 
Karl could accomplish nothing at all. 

He came up just as Karl had made half a 
dozen shots that missed the mark, and was 
following them up with a series of rather 
good shots. 

‘*You pretended to me that you had 
never shot before,” he said in great sur- 
prise; ‘* you must have secretly expended 
a great many francs on this business, that 
is certain ” 

‘*T have, perhaps, shot well in secret, 
but without expense. Do you know where, 
father?” 

‘¢ T haven’t the least idea.” 

‘** Asa boy, I often gazed attentively at 
the shooting, and, paid marked heed to 
what was said about it. For years I have 
felt such pleasure in this exercise that I 
have dreamed about it, and, while I lay 
still in bed, in fancy I heard the muskets 
play for hours at a time, and send well- 
aimed shots to the mark.” 

‘¢ That is excellent! People will, in fu- 
ture, consign whole shooting-companies to 
bed, and arrange just such fancy practice : 
it saves powder and shot!” 

‘¢Tt is not so laughable as it seems,” said 
the skilled marksman who instructed Karl. 
** Of two shots, equally gifted in eye and 
hand, the one accustomed to reflection will 
remain the master. It requires, also, an 
inborn tact for pulling the trigger; and 
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there are really peculiar things here, as in 
all practice.” 

The oftener and the better Karl hit, the 
more old Hediger shook his head. It 
seemed to him that the world was turned 
upside down, for he had attained to what 
he was, and could do, only through indus- 
try and laborious practice. Even his prin- 
ciples, which others knew how to pack in 
easily and numerously as_ herrings, had 
been won by him only through persistent 
study in his back chamber. Still he did 
not venture upon any more remarks. He 
went away not without inward satisfaction 
at numbering among his sons a true Swiss 
sharp-shooter, and when he reached his 
dwelling he had decided to make the lad 
a uniform out of the best cloth. ‘* He 
must pay for it, as a matter of course,” he 
said to himself; but he well knew that he 
never demanded payment from his sons, 
and that they never asked to repay him 
anything. This is wholesome for parents : 
it allows them to attain to high years ; they 
live to see how their children in turn are 
lustily fleeced by grandchildren. And so 
it goes, from father to son, and all thrive, 
and have good appetites. ; 

Karl for several weeks haunted the bar- 
racks, and developed into a handsome and 
skillful soldier, who, although he was in 
love, and neither saw nor heard anything 
of his beloved, still performed his service 
carefully and actively while the day lasted. 
At night the chatter and jests of his 
companions allowed no possibility for the 
enjoyment of his thoughts in solitude. 
There were a dozen young men from 
different districts who exchanged and 
utilized their secret arts and wits long after 
the lights were out and midnight had ar- 
rived. There was only one from the city 
besides Karl; and he was known to Karl 
only by hearsay. He was some years 
older, and had served as a fusileer. Fora 
long time he had not done a stroke of work 
at his trade of bookbinder; he lived from 
exorbitant rents on old houses, which he 
had managed to purchase advantageously 
and without capital. Sometimes he would 
sell one to a simpleton at far more than its 
value, and, if the purchaser could not pay 
all the money down, take a mortgage, 
pocket the sum already paid, and ere long 
foreclosethe mortgage, take back the house, 
and offer it again for rent. He had also a 
trick of effecting slight architectural changes 
in a house, adding perhaps a room or two, 
and then making a considerable advance 
in the rent. These changes were not 




















planned for use or comfort, they were of 
the simplest, most unsatisfactory kind. 
This fellow knew all the botchers among 
the mechanics, who did the worst and the 
cheapest work, and with whom he could 
make his own terms. When he could 
think of nothing else to do he would have 
one of his old buildings whitewashed out- 
side, and again raise the rent. In this way 
he enjoyed a fine yearly income without an 
hour’s actual work. His own plans and 
methods being soon carried out he would 
take his station before the houses of other 
people, play the connoisseur, have some- 
thing to say upon all matters, and yet he 
was the stupidest fellow in the world! In 
this way he passed for a clever and pros- 
perous young man, who had made his way 
early, —and he took care to pass for all he 
was worth. He now thought himself too 
good for an infantry soldier, and wanted to 
be an officer. But, as he was too -indolent 
and ignorant for that position, it had not 
been granted him. It was only after much 
persistent effort that he had been admitted 
to the corps of sharp-shooters. 

Here he sought to command social rec- 
ognition through his purse. He was 
always inviting the sub-officers and _ his 
comrades to drink with him, and thought 
to win favor by prodigality and the free- 
dom of his manners. He, however, at- 
tained to nothing but a free-and-easy good- 
fellowship. Although his money gave 
him a sort of consideration, all soon 
abandoned the idea of making anything 
out of him, but concluded to let him go on 
in his own way so long as he did not 
annoy them. One recruit became intimate 
with him, and did him good service by 
cleaning his arms and equipments, and 
always speaking a kind word for him. 
This was the son of a rich peasant,—a 
skinflint, who invariably experienced a 
terrible craving for eating and drinking 
when he could gratify it at the cost of other 
people. He thought he should deserve 
heaven if he could carry back home with 
him all his shining thalers, and still say 
that he had lived lustily during service, and 
drunk like a genuine sharp-shooter. He 
was, meanwhile, jolly and lighthearted, 
and entertained his patrons, who possessed 
far less than he, with his thin treble voice, 
in which he knew how to sing behind the 
bottles all sorts of songs dear to bucolic 
ears, for he was a festive skinflint. So 
they lived, these two, Ruckstuhl, the young 
scrouge, and Sporri, the young peasant 
miser, in a right royal friendship. The 
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one always kept food and wine standing 
before him, and devoured what he could; 
the other left him as little to devour as 
possible, sung for him, polished his boots, 
and by no means scorned the little presents 
of money he granted. 

The other members of the company 
made a great deal of sport of these two, 
and there was soon a tacit agreement that 
Ruckstuhl should not be tolerated in any 
company. This social ostracism did not 
extend to his famulus, for he was, strange 
to say, a good shot, and in military life 
every one is welcome who understands his 
business, even though he be a Philistine or 
a savage. 

Karl was always ringleader in the mer- 
riment over this pair ; but one night the jest 
was on the other side. This happened 
when, all being quiet in the sleeping cham- 
ber, Ruckstuhl, exhilarated by wine, boasted 
to his satellite what a gentleman he was, 
and how he thought of soon taking a rich 
wife, the daughter of the master carpenter 
Frymann, who, from all he had remarked, 
would be sure to marry him. 

Karl’s peace of mind had fled, and the 
next day, as soon as he had a leisure hour, 
he visited his parents to learn what was 
going on. He would not broach the sub- 
ject himself, and so he learned nothing of 
Hermine until, as he was on the point of 
leaving, his mother gave him a greeting 
from her. 

‘¢ Where have you seen her?” he asked, 
as coolly as possible. 

‘¢ Oh, she comes every day to market with 
the maid to learn how to make purchases. 
I have to assist her in this, and we go up 
and down the whole market, and have 
many things to laugh about, for she is al- 
ways merry.” 

“© Ah!” said the father; ‘‘ and that is 
why you sometimes remain so long away! 
And what sort of match-making is this you 
are carrying on now? Is it proper for a 
mother to run around in this way with per- 
sons who are forbidden to her son, and to 
carry their greetings back and forth?” 

‘¢ What forbidden person? - Have I not 
known this good child from her infancy? 
Have 1 not fondled her in my arms? And 
may I not go around with her? And may 
she not be allowed to greet the inmates of 
our house? And maya mother not bear 
such greetings? May a mother not make 
matches for her children? It seems to 
me that she is just the right person for 
that. But Hermine and I do not talk 
at all of such things: we women are not 
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half so eager after you ill-bred men! If 
the girl takes my advice she will never 
marry anybody.” 

Karl did not hear the last part of this 
conversation: he cared only to know that 
he had a greeting from Hermine, and that 
there had been no mention of any sus- 
picious piece of news. He began to ask 
himself why the young girl was so merry, 
she who had never before laughed much. 
He at length decided the question in his 
own favor, and concluded that she was 
merry just because she often met his 
mother. So he resolved to keep silent, to 
believe in Hermine, and let things take 
their course. 

Some days later Hermine appeared with 
her knitting-work on a visit to Mistress 
Hediger. There was great cordiality, and 
so much chatter and laughter that Hediger, 
who was cutting out a fine dress-coat, was 
disturbed in his work-room, and wondered 
what gossip had come now. He had not 
pondered over the matter long when he 
heard his wife go to a cupboard and rattle 
her blue coffee-set. She then made some 
coffee, good as only she knew how to make 
it. She also took a handful of sage-leaves, 
dipped them into a rich batter, and shaped 
them in hot melted butter into what Swiss 
cooks call ‘little mice,’”’ because the stems 
of the leaves look like mice’s tails. She 
made splendid progress, and had soon pre- 
pared a heaping dishful. Their savory 
aroma, mingling with that of the pure cof- 
fee, ascended to Master Hediger, and when 
he heard the women splitting loaf-sugar he 
was in the highest degree impatient until 
summoned to the coffee-drinking. But he 
would not have gone a moment sooner, not 
he, for he belonged to the ‘* Steadfasts and 
Uprights.” 

Upon entering the room he saw his wife 
and the charming forbidden person sitting 
behind the coffee-pot in the closest friend- 
ship, and, in fact, behind the blue-flowered 
one. Beside the little ‘‘mice” there were 
butter and a flowered jar of honey — not 
bees’ honey, but only cherry jam, of the 
color of Hermine’s eyes. To add to Hedi- 
ger’s vexation this was Saturday after- 
noon, —a time when every honest burgher 
housewife sweeps and scours, dusts and 
polishes, but cooks no dainty dishes. 

The master tailor gazed critically upon 
the whole array, and greeted Hermine with 
a severe aspect ; but he did not utter a word 
in token of his displeasure: the young girl 
was so amiable, and yet so resolute, that he 
seemed like one stricken dumb. All ended 
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with his bringing wine from the cellar his 
own self,—and wine from thesmallcask that 
contained the choicest! Hermine returned 
the courtesy by saying that a plate must be 
filled with little ‘‘ mice” for Karl, as he 
had nothing good to eat at the barracks. 
So she took a plate, and with her own 
dainty fingers selected the finest, removing 
them from the dish by the tails, and so 
many that Karl’s mother herself at last 
cried out, ‘* That is enough!” Hermine 
then set the plate near her, glancing at it 
with great satisfaction, and now and then 
appropriating a ** mouse ”’ from it, with the 
remark that she was Karl’s guest, and 
should certainly make good the trespass 
from the large dish. 

Things at last became too lively for the 
good Hediger. He scratched his head in 
perplexity, and, urgent as his business was, 
he hastily threw on his coat, and rushed 
forth to seek the father of the young sinner. 

‘We must be on the alert,” he said: 
‘¢your daughter sits in the closest felicity 
with my wife, and things look very sus- 
picious to me, — you know that women 
beat the devil for slyness.” 

‘* Why do you not drive the girl away?” 
asked Frymann angrily. 

‘*T drive her away! I will leave that 
alone until she isa public sorceress. Come 
yourself and look after her!” 

** Very well! I will go this moment, 
and show the jade right plainly what she 
has to do.” 

When the two *“‘ Uprights” reached Hedi- 
ger’s house they found the sharp-shooter 
there in place of the young lady. The 
cakes and wine had tasted all the better to 
him when his mother told him in a great 
many words that Hermine would row 
with him upon the lake this evening, 
as the moonlight was fine and four weeks 
had passed since she allowed herself that 
pleasure. Karl had already buttoned up his 
green coat preparatory to leaving the house. 

He set out for the lake earlier than usual, 
as he must fall into line at tattoo, which 
the French trumpeter accompanied with 
dulcet harmonies upon fine spring and 
summer nights. He reached the lumber- 
yard before dark, but found, to his dis- 
may, that Herr Frymann’s boat was not 
launched upon the water; it lay turned 
upside down upon two trestles, fully ten 
feet from the shore. 

‘** Is this a ruse of Hermine’s or a trick 
of the old man’s?’’ Karl asked himself, 
and was about to row away, grieved and 
angry, when the great golden moon rose 
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above the forests of the Zurich mountains, 
and Hermine appeared at the same moment 
from behind a blossoming willow that hung 
full of yellow catkins. 

‘*T did not know that our boat was newly 
painted,” she whispered : ‘* I must get into 
yours; let us row away at once.” 

She sprang lightly into the boat, which 
was scarce ten feet long, and seated her- 
self at the end opposite Karl. They floated 
out until beyond the reach of every prying 
glance, and then Karl began to speak of 
Ruckstuhl, and tell of his late sayings 
and doings. 

‘*T know,” said Hermine, ‘‘ that this 
monsieur wants me for a wife, and that my 
father is inclined to favor him. Papa has 
already spoken to me.” 

‘¢Ts the devil tempting him to give you 
to this idler and vagabond? What has be- 
come of his upright principles?” 

Hermine shrugged her shoulders and 
said : — 

‘* My father has an idea of building a 
number of large houses and speculating 
upon them; and he must have a son-in- 
law who can assist him in this undertak- 
ing, — especially in the speculation, — and 
who, while he oversees the whole will 
know that he is furthering his own in- 
terests. He cherishes an idea of a mutual 
and pleasant business activity, — such as 
he would have wished to share with a son 
of his own, —and this gentleman seems to 
be the right one to realize his plans. He 
needs nothing, my father says, but a genu- 
ine business life to make him a _ prac- 
tical and expert man of affairs. My 
father knows nothing of Ruckstuhl’s pecu- 
liar manner of life, because he never looks 
at all into the doings of other people, and 
goes nowhere but among his old friends. 
In short, as to-morrow is Sunday, Ruck- 
stuhl is invited to dine with us, that I may 
make his acquaintance ; and I fear that he 
will not hesitate to declare himself. He 
is a consummate fawner and a forward man, 
I am told, when he wishes to snap up 
something upon which he has set his 
mind.” 

*¢ Ah, well!” returned Karl ; ‘* you will, 
of course, give him his walking-papers.” 

**T shall certainly do that; still it would 
be better if he did not come at all, and 
thus make my papa angry by giving him 
the slip.” 

‘6 Yes, that would be better; but it is a 
futile wish: he will be very careful not to 
remain away.” 

‘* ] have thought of a plan that is really 
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wonderful. Couldn’t you to-day, or early 
to-morrow, entice him into some folly that 
would keep you both under arrest for four 
and twenty or eight and forty hours?” 

*¢'You are very kind to send me into a 
hole for two days just to spare yourself a 
No. Can’t you think of something 
easier?” 

‘¢ You ought to share the suffering with 
him, so that our consciences may not be 
too much burdened. As for that Vo, I 
certainly do not wish to be placed in a 
position where I shall be compelled to say 
either yes orno. It isenough to have him 
talking about me at the barracks. He shall 
not carry things any further.” 

‘You are right, my darling. But I 
think I will let the rascal go walking 
alone to the lock-up. I have a project ! — 
But enough of this matter: it is a waste 
of precious time and of this golden moon- 
light. Does this hour not remind you of 
something ? ” 

‘¢ Of what should it remind me?” 

‘¢ That we have not set eyes on each 
other for four weeks, and that you will 
not be likely to reach the shore to-night 
until I have kissed you.” 

*¢ And do you intend to kiss me?” 

‘¢Indeed I do! But I am in no hurry. 
I have you too securely in hand; I will 
delight in the anticipation a few minutes 
longer, — perhaps five or six at the most.” 

‘* Aha! Is this your gratitude for my 
confidence? And are you really in earnest? 
Are you not reckoning without your 
host?” 

‘‘ Not at all, even if you speak to me 
with angels’ tongues: good counsel is 
dear just now, my young lady!” 

** But I too have something to say in 
regard to the matter, sir! If, this evening, 
you touch me against my will with so 
much as your finger-tips, all is over be- 
tween us, and I will never see you again. 
I swear it by God and my honor! I am 
in earnest.” 

Her eyes flashed as she said it. 

‘¢ But the thing will happen of its own 
accord,” returned Karl. ‘Just hold still, I 
shall soon come now!” 

‘¢ As you will!” said Hermine, curtly, 
and was then silent. 

Whether Karl believed her capable of 
keeping her oath, or whether he would not 
have her break it, is not certain ; he remained 
obediently in his place, and gazed over at 
her with glowing eyes, seeking to spy out 
in the moonlight if the corners of her mouth 
did not quiver and laugh at him. 
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** And so I must once more seek my 
consolation in the past, and indemnify my- 
self with remembrances,” he began, after a 
slight pause. ‘* Who, to look at this 
severely closed mouth, would imagine that 
not many years ago it knew how to give 
such sweet kisses?” 

‘* Are you beginning again with those 
shameless remembrances? Be assured 
that I will not much longer listen to this 
vexatious nonsense.” 

** Oh, be quiet! Let us just for this 
once turn our glances backward to that 
golden time, and, above all, speak of that 
last kiss you gave me. I remember the 
circumstances plainly and clearly as if it 
were this very day; and I am sure that you 
do also. I was thirteen years old, you about 
ten, and some years had flown without our 
having kissed one another, for we now 
thought ourselves almost grown people. 
Matters were even yet to have a pleasant 
ending ; or was it the early lark that an- 
nounced the new dawn? It was on a 
lovely Whitsuntide Monday ”’ — 

** No, Ascension-day ! ” interrupted Her 
mine, and relapsed into silence, without 
having quite uttered the words. 

** You are right; it was a magnificent 
Ascension-day, in the month of May. We 
had gone out with a company of young 
people, we two, the only children present. 
You kept with the grown-up girls, I with 
the young men ; and we scorned to play or 
even to speak with one another. After we 
had all roved about a long time we reached 
a high, sunny grove and began a game of 
forfeits, for the evening was near, and we 
would not go home without some kissing. 
Two persons were sentenced to kiss each 
other with flowers in their mouths and not 
let the flowers fall out. As the first couple 
and the next failed to accomplish this mas- 
ter-piece of high art, you all at once came 
running up to me with a may-bell in your 
mouth. You also stuck one between my 
lips, and said, without the least embarrass- 
ment, * Just try it this once!’ Both flowers 
naturally fell upon the ground, but you 
went on kissing with great ardor. It was 
as if an airy, beautiful butterfly had alighted 
on my lips, and I involuntarily put forth 
my finger-tips to catch it. They thought I 
wanted to wipe my mouth, and laughed at 
me.” 

** Here we are at the shore,” said Her- 
mine, and sprang from the boat. Then 
she turned toward Karl. and said kindly :— 

‘* Because you have kept quiet and hon- 
ored my promise as it deserved, I will 
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‘perhaps row with you again before the 












four weeks are over, and | will send you 
word in a little note. It will be the first 
writing I have ever intrusted to you.” 

With these words she hastened home, 
while Karl rowed to the landing opposite, 
so as not to miss the call of the honest 
trumpeter, which, like a sharp razor, cut 
through the silent air. 

On the way he met Ruckstuhl and 
Sporri, who were both somewhat tipsy. 
He gave them a cordial greeting, and then 
took Ruckstuhl’s arm, and began to praise 
and flatter him. 

‘*What the deuce have you been doing 
now? What kind of a trick have you 
been hatching, you sad dog?” he asked. 
‘* And yet you are the most splendid shot 
in the whole canton, — what do I say? — 
in all Switzerland!” 

** Thunder!” cried Ruckstuhl, highly 
elated at having any one but Sporri make 
up to him and praise him. ‘ Thunder! 
must we go into quarters already? Can 
we not make haste and drink a bottle of 
good wine together?” 

‘* Hush! we can do that in our sleeping 
chamber. It is a custom with the sharp- 
shooters forarecruit to invite the sub-officers 
once at least during service, and to drink 
with them secretly the whole night through. 
And we will prove as recruits that we are 
worthy of the special weapons.” 

**That would be capital sport! I will 
pay for the wine as sure as my name is 
Ruckstuhl. But we must be sly, as cun- 
ning as serpents, or we shall be arrested.” 

*¢ Oh, never fear! we are the right ones 
for this business. We have only to fall in 
guietly and sanctimoniously, and make no 
sort of commotion.” 

When they reached the barracks, their 
room-mates were at the inn, imbibing the 
usual sleeping draught. Karl confided his 
project to a few comrades; these few told 
others, and each obtained two bottles of 
wine, carrying them out stealthily and hid- 
ing them under the mattresses. When the 
clock struck ten all lay quietly in bed, 
awaiting the usual visit of the officer who 
came to see if the lights were out. Then 
they rose, draped the windows with cloaks, 
relighted the candles, drew forth the wine, 
and began to drink. Ruckstuhl thought 
himself in Elysium, for his comrades all 
drank his health, and treated him as if he 
were a great man. His ardent wish to 
pass for a soldier without doing anything 
to win that honor had made him seem 
more stupid thar he really was. When 
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he and his satellite appeared to be suf 
ficiently fuddled, several drinking games 
were instituted. One recruit, standing 
upon his head, must drink a ladle of wine 
which the other held out to him; another 
must sit in a chair, and, while a bullet sus- 
pended from the ceiling circled around 
him, empty three glasses before the ball 
touched his head. <A third must do some- 
thing else ; and every one who failed was 
subjected to an absurd punishment. All 
this must be carried on in perfect silence ; 
any one who became noisy had to do pen- 
ance ; and all were in their shirts, so that, if 
surprised, they might jump quickly into bed. 

As the time drew near when the rounds 
would be made through the passages the 
two friends were given another drinking- 
piece. Each must hold to his lips two full 
glasses set uponthe flat of his sword, and 
drink them without spilling a drop. They 
drew the heavy blades ostentatiously from 
the sheaths, and set the glasses upon them ; 
but they trembled so that the glasses fell 
without their catching a drop. They were, 
therefore, sentenced to stand before the 
door as guards in ** undress uniform ;” but 
their undertakings were extolled as the 
boldest known in these barracks within the 
memory of man. Knapsack and sword 
were hung crosswise over their shirts, and 
they had to put on the military shako and 
black outside stockings, but without shoes. 
So arrayed they were led outside the door, 
and stationed, staff in hand, at the two 
posts. Scarce were they outside when the 
bolts were shoved forward, and all traces 
of the carousal obliterated. The windows 
were undraped, the lights put out, and 
every man slipped into bed and lay there 
as if he had been sleeping for hours. The 
two guardsmen, meantime, paced up and 
down by the light of a portable lantern, 
shouldering their muskets and gazing 
around with defiant glances. Sporri, who 
was the most intoxicated, and consequently 
in the happiest mood, became very hi- 
larious, and all at once began to sing. 
This hastened the steps of the officer of the 
guard, who was already on the way. As 
he drew near, the two sentinels tried to 
slip hastily into the chamber ; but the door 
would not open, and, before they could 
help themselves, the enemy had come. 
Everything now danced in a_ confused 
muddle within their brains; each in his 
bewilderment stationed himself before his 
post, and cried, ‘‘ Who is there?” 

‘* What sort of tomfoolery do you call 
this? What are you doing here?” cried 
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the patrol. He received no satisfactory 
answer, for the two idiots could neither of 
them utter a lucid word. The patrol 
opened the door of the chamber and 
looked in. Karl had just a moment before 
sprung out of bed and undrawn the bolt, 
slipping back under the covers as quietly 
he had left them. When the patrol saw 
that all was dark and silent, and heard 
nothing but loud breathing and snoring, 
he cried ** Halloo, fellows !” 

‘¢ Goto the devil or lie down and rest, 
you drunken wretches!” roared Karl. 
The others also pretended that they had 
just wakened, and cried, ‘* Are those beasts 
not yet in bed? Put them out! Call the 
guard!” 

*¢Tt is already here. Iam the guard,” 
said the patrol. ‘* Light a lamp, one of 
you, and be quick about it!” 

When the light fell upon the drunken 
lunatics a peal of laughter rose from 
beneath all the bed-covers, as if the men 
were in the highest degree surprised at 
the sight. Ruckstuhl and Sporri, like a 
couple of-fools, joined in the laughter, 
and marched around holding on to their 
stomachs, for their wits had entirely de- 
sertedthem. Ruckstuhl snapped his fingers 
under the officer's nose, and Sporri ran 
out his tongue at him. When the derided 
patrol saw that nothing could be done 
with the jovial pair, he drew forth his 
tablets and wrote down their names. It 
happened, unfortunately, that he lived in 
one of Ruckstuhl’s houses, and, although 
Easter was over, the rent had not been 
paid, either because he had not the money 
by him, or had delayed the matter on 
account of a press of business. In short, 
this fact suddenly recurred to Ruckstuhl’s 
mind, and he stammered, laughing, and 
reeling against the officer, ‘‘ P-pay first — 
pay y-your d-debts, Herr Lieu-ten-ant, 
before you wr-write down _ p-people’s 
names! D-do you _ un-der-st-stand? ” 

Sporri laughed still more loudly, as he 
reeled to and fro and staggered backwards, 
and, shaking his head, drawled in his 
falsetto voice, ‘* Pay — your — debts — 
Herr — Lieutenant —that— is well said 
—well—said!” 

‘* Four men get up,” said the patrol, 
coolly, ‘‘and take these fellows, who are 
under arrest, to the guard-house. They 
shall be sharply watched every moment. 
By the end of three days, we shall see if 
they have slept this off. Throw cloaks 


around them, and place their pantaloons 
March!” 


over their arms. 
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** Yes; we need the pantaloons,” stam- 
mered Ruckstuhl, ‘‘ for something will fall 
out of the pockets if they are shaken.” 

** Yes ; fall out if they are shaken, Herr 
Lieutenant,” echoed Sporri; and both 
swung the pantaloons around until the 
thalers within their pockets rang. So they 
went with their escort, laughing and shout- 
ing through the passages, down the steps, 
and soon vanished in a cellar-like room of 
the ground story, whereupon all became 
quiet. 

At noon of the next day an unusually 
abundant table was spread at Master Fry- 
mann’s. Hermine filled the cut-glass de- 
canters with wine of the vintage of 1846, 
set the shining glasses beside the plates, 
laid fine napkins upon them, cut fresh 
loaves from the Henne bakery, where a 
sort of old-fashioned festal bread was 
baked that was the delight of all the chil- 
dren and coffee-drinking sisters of Zurich. 
She also sent an apprentice decked out 
in his Sunday finery to the pastry baker’s, 
for the macaroni pastry and the coffee- 
cakes, and at last she placed upon the 
side-table the dessert,—the plz and 
Offieten, the ** Like-and-like,” the ‘‘ Priests- 
cakes,” etc. 

Frymann, pleasantly exhilarated by the 
fine Sunday aspect of things, inferred from 
his daughter’s ardor that she would offer 
no serious opposition to his plans, and said 
to himself, with great glee, ‘‘ Yes, they are 
all just so. As soon as an eligible and de- 
cided opportunity offers they make short 
work of it, and seize it by the forelock.” 

In accordance with the old custom 
Ruckstuhl was invited punctually at twelve. 
As he had not arrived at a quarter after 
twelve Frymann said, ‘* We will dine ; we 
must, in good season, accustom this mon- 
sieur to punctuality.” Ashe did not come 
even after the soup had been served, the 
master called in the maids and apprentices, 
who were to dine alone to-day, and said to 
them, ‘‘ Come, eat with us! we will not sit 
staring at all this stuff. Fall to, and may 
your dinner taste good to you! He who 
does not come at the right time may have 
what is left over.” 

They needed no second bidding; they 
were in a most merry humor, and Hermine 
was the liveliest of all. The more vexed 
and out-of-sorts her father became, the 
better seemed her appetite. 

‘* This Ruckstuhl appears to be an in- 
solent fellow,” muttered the father. 
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Hermine heard the words, and _ said, 
‘‘He surely has been refused leave of 
absence. He must not be judged too hast- 
ily.” 

“What do you mean by leave of ab- 
sence? Do you, even now, attempt to 
justify him? Why should he not receive 
leave of absence, if he wishes it? ”’ 

Frymann ended his meal in the highest 
displeasure, and then, contrary to his usual 
custom, went directly to a coffee-house, so 
that he might not meet the dilatory suitor, 
if he came at last. Towards 4 o’clock, 
instead of seeking his Sunday society of 
the ‘*Seven Upright Ones,” he returned 
home, curious to see whether Herr Ruck- 
stuhl had yet made his appearance. As 
he passed through the garden he found 
Mistress Hediger sitting with Hermine in 
the summer-house, as it was a warm spring 
day. They were drinking coffee, and eat- 
ing cakes and other good things, and 
seemed to be in the merriest humor. He 
greeted Mistress Hediger, and, although the 
sight of her exasperated him, he asked her 
at once if she had heard anything from the 
barracks, and if it was not probable that 
the sharp-shooters had taken a general ex- 
cursion. 

‘¢T think not,” she returned. ‘‘ They were 
at church this morning, and Karl came to 
dine with us after church was out. We 
had roast mutton; and he never leaves that 
in the lurch.” 

‘¢Did he say anything of Herr Ruck- 
stuhl? Anything in regard to where he 
has gone?” 

‘©Of Herr Ruckstuhl? Yes; he, with 
one other recruit, is under strict arrest for 
getting terribly drunk and insulting the 
officers. It must have been fine sport.” 

‘¢The devil take him!” muttered Fry- 
mann, and went immediately. Half an 
hour later he said to Hediger, ‘*‘ Your wife 
and my daughter are now hobnobbing in 
the garden, and making themselves merry 
because a marriage project of mine for 
Hermine has foundered.” 

‘*Why do you not drive the woman 
away ?” 

‘¢ How could I, since you and I are old 
andtried friends? You see that the natural 
results of this accursed business even now 
embarrass us; therefore, let us hold fast 
to our resolve. No mutual relationship as 
fathers-in-law.” 

‘¢ Never, no, never!” affirmed Hediger, 
and shook his friend’s hand. 


[To be continued. ] 

















THERE are men who are wedded to short 
whist. There are others who play five- 
point whist, claiming a game when half 
finished, regardless of the opponent’s op- 
portunities. These are liable to insist that 
whist is easily played, the cards have to 
be used in regular manner, the rules are 
plain, long whist is only a little longer, and 
luck in good cards makes the score. Dash 
away, finish the game, play the rubber, 
count the points, add two that you did not 
make, and throw away all that the oppo- 
nents did. 

Many hands ave easily played, — rules do 
cover great diversity of disposition; but 
certain other hands are zot easily played, 
and the five-point player, intent upon a 
game, would zoé lead or follow as a seven- 
point player, determined on a_ brilliant 
play that he had planned, would lead or 
follow. And the real value of the intel- 
lectual game of whist lies in the beauty 
and strength of the occasional play, and not 
in a plus-and-minus record. 

It is much easier for a man who has 
given attention to a subject in detail to 
satisfy himself of proprieties than to per- 
suade others in the direction of his thought, 
fortified by study of authorities, experience 
in practice with adepts, and patient solu- 
tion of problems. The hurrying spirit of 
Americanism is apt to be satisfied with a 
little pleasure or a little learning ; it cannot 
and it will not give time to research; it 
. willingly accepts an instant satisfaction, 
and blindly fancies its practice is com- 
mendable. The cheap politician inveighs 
aginst the lofty sense of republicanism ; but 
he has never read the Federalist, he has 
but skimmed the editorials of a partisan 
newspaper. 

*¢ Do you play whist according to Pole?” 
is an inquiry sometimes made with an unc- 
tion that seems to argue, ‘‘ Now J have 
read Pole’s book, and, therefore, am a 
whist-player.” It is as if a man should say, 
‘*T have heard Talmage on theaters, con- 
sequently ama philosopher.” Men acquire 
a knowledge of whist only as they do of 
business or literature, by unwearied ob- 
servation and study. There are individ- 
uals who have intuitive perception of the 
right, as there are mathematicians, who, 
with marvelous insight, probe the Euclidian 
method. But the man who plays the best 
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whist is he who enjoys the best game the 
most ; as the accomplished linguist and not 
the showy tyro reads the Horatian odes. 

The attractions and fascinations of the 
game are but imperfectly understood and 
disproportionally shared by those who only 
think they know how to manage the con- 
stantly varying situations. Players who 
have but practice to commend their play 
are liable to use all hands for similar pur- 
poses. They have certain ends always in 
view, as the making of long suits, the 
trumping of short ones, or the husbanding 
of tenaces. While it is true that many 
hands at whist would be played in a 
similar manner by the good and the ordi- 
nary player, it is also true that there are 
many, the correct management of which, 
to the poor player, if he could but under- 
stand the reasons for the same, would be 
electrical. It is probable that the player 
who does not study the game, who is 
partner with a man who does, will lose 
at least one trick in every game he plays, 
and never be the wiser for such loss. Nor 
can his guesswork be rebuked, for he will 
not have the cards played over that he may 
learn. ‘‘ Life istoo short,” is his comment. 
‘*Go on and deal! let us have another 
hand: that one has gone by with its errors 
and shortcomings ; better luck next time.” 
Upon such principles the boy proceeds 
who jumps the hard words at school, and 
in all his lifetime never learns their mean- 
ing. The careless player does not con- 
sider that one error which lost a trick 
present, or to be made by and by under 
proper play, is of more account than the 
rubber gained by mere fortune; nor does 
he know to give the trick that might be 
his to the opponent that future gain may 
result. Any man who plays but an indif- 
ferent game watches the play of a good 
player for a few hands, and exclaims: ‘I 
don’t see but what he does just as I should 
have done!” Buta good player watching 
him as he develops the hand he holds can 
see how he manages to lose a trick in every 
game. 

Let me cite a simple instance of this: 
A has 9 and 7 of spades, queen and 6 of 
diamonds, and a low club. He supposes 
his partner has the last trump. He leads 
the low club, trusting to luck. His part- 
ner holds two small clubs, and the oppo- 
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nents make two tricks with higher clubs. 
Now C had early in the game led knave 
of diamonds, taken by his partner’s ace. 
Where was the king? Had A led the 6 
of diamonds, his partner would have taken 
with king, returned 8 of spades to be taken 
by A’s 9 (C had played 10); upon A’s 7 
B would throw one of his small clubs, 
upon his queen of diamonds the other, 
and the last trump must take the last trick. 
In place of losing two, all the tricks would 
have been made by knowledge of play; 
but, as it was, no one playing seemed to 
care, the opposing party took two points, 
the new deal was made. They were all 
playing whist all the same as children 
play paper-dolls. To call at the time of 
its occurrence this wanton sacrifice to light 
would have been impertinence.. With a 
game curtailed of its fair proportions, 
these evils of haste creep in. Another 
player in A’s place might have thrown the 
spade. This would take from B the only 
opportunity he had to give back a lead, 
and a club would have been made by the 
opponents. Another might have thrown 
queen of diamonds, the best of two 
(generally proper); a club or diamond 
trick lost must have been the result. Now 


all this kind of waste is made game after 


game, and no one knows or traces it. 
In fact, the cards play themselves, so to 
speak, through part of every hand; but 
when the leaders are gone, and 7’s and 
5’s remain, when the business of the hand 
is to be managed, then these mistakes 
occur. * Well, it’s just as good fun,” you 
say. That is your own decision. 

The ordinary player takes the third trick, 
or the fifth, or gives his partner the sev- 
enth ; but does he look into the game, and 
estimate the effect of such course upon the 
ninth or thirteenth? Does he pass when 
he could take the eighth because of what 
fell on the fourth, and may fall on the 
twelfth? Does he know that there are four 
modes of leading in whist, and six modes 
of finesse, and thata fine partner may use 
any one of these, and expect him to draw 
the proper inference? Does he play the 
king of diamonds at the head of four small 
ones, in defiance of rule, to throw the lead 
to the right, that his partner may, by and 
by, make the best spade? Does he throw 
away a trump in place of a card of plain 
suit, not the best, that he may not after- 
ward have the lead? All such things, 
done at the proper times, pass unnoticed 
by the man who has not studied how to do 
them, and, as he never improves his oppor- 
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tunity of playing finely when he has the 
chance, the game goes on, and no one is 
the wiser as to what might have been brill- 
iantly made by the correct play of his 
hand. The Italian who had the honor to 
teach George III. the violin, on being asked 
by his royal pupil what progress he was 
making, replied, ‘* Please your Majesty, 
there are three classes of players: those 
who cannot play at all, those who play 
very badly, and those who play well. Your 
Majesty is just rising into the second 
class!” 

‘*T play whist,” said Martini to Le- 
contier, ‘‘at the Cercle Trente nearly 
every day.” 

**Do it no longer; play twice a week, 
and study the problems of Calanthe all the 
rest of the time; then you will know how 
to play when you go twice a week. You 
think you know whist; that is an error. 
You lose, as forty-five men out of fifty 
always do, one trick in each game, but are 
not aware of doing so. Your last five 
cards may as well be sticks. You regard 
them as of no account, when in fact it is 
they and not those that have fallen before 
that demand your special direction. I 
have watched you when you thought you 
were doing well. Take it kindly, my boy: 
I want you to make a player; but practice 
such as yours never makes one. It may 
be pleasant to play pictures or pins, but if 
you insist on playing pictures or pins, con- 
sider that a man who plays cards, and of 
whom you will not learn, suffers martyr- 
dom while he accommodates your selfish- 
ness.” 

‘¢ Ah!” said Vavasseur to his partner, 
‘*we must yield. You have the ten and 
nine of hearts, the queen of clubs, and two 
small diamonds; while Lassave has the 
best trump, the best heart, and the nine of 
diamonds to lead for his partner’s king.” 
This was keeping track of the game. 

Mr. Richard A. Proctor is a mathema- 
tician, and a good one, who, tiring of 
quantities and magnitudes, occasionally 
gives a few hours to whist, in the practice 
of which he finds needed recreation. 
Animated by a laudable desire to induce 
others to participate in the amusement 
which he has found delightful, he has, as 
we learn from his own statement, con- 
ducted the whist column in Knowledge. 
He now enters the field in America, and is 
doing something for himself certainly, for 
the New York Tribune probably, and for 
the public possibly. He is contributing 
‘*notes that are intended primarily to 
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spread a knowledge of the true principles 
of whist.” We wish he had stopped there, 
and not added, ‘‘as distinguished. from a 
game styled ‘ Bumblepuppy.’” Such is 
the meaningless title of a little book 
written by a funny fellow in caricature of 
an ostentatious and improper game. But 
Mr. Proctor thinks best to quarrel with its 
methods Zer se, and to give the cognomen 
of ‘* bumblepuppist ” to whomsoever plays 
an illiterate game. 

In whist there are good players and poor 
players. There is no middle ground. A 
man is a poor player until he becomes a 
good one. When he does become a good 
one he strives for supremacy with his 
peers. 

An educated American is ever ready to 
accept and appropriate good advice, and 
to give credit for correct suggestions come 
from whatever quarter they may, — upon 
subjects in which he has interest. But the 
man who poses for instructor with hope 
of immunity from criticism must possess 
two qualifications, —a thorough knowledge 
of the science to be taught, and originality 
in its treatment. When a Dickens deals 
with faults and vices, and sets them before 
us as social and society sins of our com- 
mittal, we own the soft impeachment, 
confess the power and wisdom of the 
writer, and promise reform. But the 
name of Dickens is so rare! 

Mr. Proctor lets us at once into some 
secrets of the company, pars fut. He 
relates an incident, vouching for the truth 
of it, which occurred at the Portland Club, 
the London whilom hunting-ground, be it 
remembered, of Bushe and Mayne, and 
Col. Pipon and Clay. ‘‘ Five rounds 
had been played, two of them trumps; 
both these trump tricks had fallen to one 
pair of partners, the other three to their 
opponents ; the player who had taken up 
the two trump tricks put down the eight 
cards left in his hand, to take a pinch of 
snuff, after which he inadvertently took up 
the eight trumps instead of his own cards. 
The four players went on as if nothing 
had happened, though all four honors 
were included among the eight trumps 
thus played twice over. Assuming for a 
moment that the player who had thus 
taken up eight trumps, including the 
four honors, knew what he had done, 
what are we to think of three whist- 
players who failed to note the fall of the 
four honors a second time? Manifestly 
they were simply tired out by waste whist. 
They cannot possibly have found any en- 
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joyment in the game which they played 
so carelessly.” 

Mr. Proctor recommends that whist be 
played often, but does not seem to insist 
upon study of the game. By evidence 
shown presently in Mr. Proctor’s play he 
gives more time to ** playing it in sucha 
way that it interests by calling forth the 
exercise of skill’? than he does to explor- 
ing its curious profundities, or in noting 
how such American students as ‘*N. B. T.” 
have made compulsory by the players at the 
London clubs leads of whose nature we 
conclude, because by his not following their 
order in the examples given us, Mr. Proc- 
tor remains in ignorance. 

He tells us that ‘* whist is easily learned,” 
and that he ‘learned to play the real game 
in a few weeks.” Well, he is not alone, 
certainly. No lessaman than James Clay 
was ‘surprised at its simplicity.” But it 
happened that, after years of study and ex- 
perience, Clay acknowledged that his pet 
theory concerning intermediate sequences 
was a fiction, and said to Cavendish, ‘‘ You 
have convinced me, and when I play with 
you at the Portland, I shall adopt your 
game.” 

Mr. Proctorwrites : ‘* ‘ The skillful player 
of his own hand is, of all partners,’ says the 
greatest whist-player the world has known, 
‘the most detestable.’ §Deschapelles’ 
words aré strong, but they are well de- 
served.’’? We fail to find the above pas- 
sage in Deschapelles. But James Flay 
said that playing for one’s hand alone was 
‘*the worst fault I know in a whist-player ;” 
and all good players understand, and all 
good players before the time of issuance of 
Dr. Pole’s ‘* Theory” understood, that the 
partner’s hand must be carefully observed 
and consulted. In general the player 
plays, or endeavors to play, twenty-six 
cards; but, in particular, he is very good 
who, noting the fall of the cards, manages 
judiciously, with reference to the play of the 
whole table, those that he holds. 

We are not writing now upon the 
greatest game of whist played as the best 
players play it, — long whist, without 
honors, the grand game of calculation and 
Jinesse, — but upon the so-called five-point 
game, which, in this country (excepting 
only at the clubs that play English short 
whist, usually for stakes, varying in amount 
according to the understanding of the 
playersas to what shall make it interesting), 
is played without honors, and is reckoned 
by the English mode of scoring, —a mongrel 
game, but adopted by the clubs because of 
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its brevity and the necessity of accommodat- 
ing those who are waiting to play. This is 
the game that Mr. Proctor proposes to teach, 
and so, when alluding to his logic, must 
alone claim our attention. It is a game of 
interesting situations, and in it skill has 
somewhat the advantage of chance in the 
long run; at any rate the player who 
understands the niceties is recompensed 
for effort by the satisfaction that within the 
limitations that are enforced and around 
the indulgencies that are permitted he uses 
as well as he is able the material at his 
command. 

In the Zrébune of February 15, Mr. 
Proctor leaves the field of quotation from 
the satisfactory generalities of Cavendish, 
and gives us a specimen hand that he calls 
an interesting one, because ‘* finely played 
by fine players.” He says: — 


The hands wereas follows (Y’s hand being mine): — 


Spades — Q, 8, 6. 


Hearts— A, Kn, 6, 5, 4. 
Diamonds — 3. 


Clubs — 7, 6, 4, 3- 


Spades — K, 9, 3, 2. 

Heart — 8. 

Clubs — 10, 2. 

Diamonds — A, 10, 
Os Oy Ss 2 


aes —A, Kn, 


Hea arts — 3 
Clubs — aK ae 
Diamonds — Kan, 7. 





Spades — 7, +5 Hearts— K, 10, 9. 
Diamonds — K ;@.64. Clubs—Q,; ae K. 


The card underlined takes the trick, and card next below 
leads next. 


A. Y. B. Zz. 
1. DK DA D3 D7 
2, DQ D2 C3 DKn 
3 CQ Cro! C4 CK 
4 C5 C2! C6 CA 
5. S4 S2 S6 SA 
6. S5 $3 SQ SKn 
7. CKn So C7 cs 
8. S7 SK $8 S1o 
9. D4 D1o H4 H2 
10. D8 Do H5 H3 
ir. Hg Dé H6 H7 
12. Hi1o Ds HKn Cg 
13. HK HS HA HQ 


1 Marks the gignal for trumps. 


A good player sees at once that it can 
make no difference what A leads, A 
and B can make but three tricks. This 
fact, though understood at a glance by one 
who has all the hands shown him in a dia- 


gram, must not prevent the leader who, in 
play, knows but his own cards, from throw- 
ing the proper one, in order that four may 
be made. A has not a sure trick, and yet, 
by playing for his partner, he may make 
three. To give B to understand as much 
of the situation as he can, while playing as 
safely as possible, he should not lead from 
his long suit to sacrifice his king. B will 
judge at once, by his own hand, that A 
may have one or more high cards of 
another suit, perhaps a tenace, perhaps 
four trumps. ‘The designation of the long 
suit by the opening lead is, in the main, 
correct ; but the score and the character of 
the hand may challenge the play. The 
lead of king from king, queen and two 
small cards, the highest the 8, simply 
because it is the longest suit, is question- 
able, whenever a suit of three may be in- 
formatively opened. The opening play, 
under the circumstances, for A to make is 
the queen of clubs. Of course A under- 
stands that his partner will know he has 
no higher card in that suit; but the play 
does not necessarily inform B that it is A’s 
only suit. Diamonds was A’s long suit, 
but their value, if led by him, was small; 
if led upto him, he might make two tricks. 
Nor does it change the proprieties if, by the 
lead of the queen, A establishes Z’s suit. 
On the queen Y throws the 2. Z taking 
with king will lead lowest heart of four. 
A taking with 9 cannot do better than 
tocontinue the club. lis partner has not 
the ace, the cards are against him. The 
g and 8 are now good, and there remains 
for A and B only the chance for a trick 
with the king of diamonds, and another 
with the queen of spades. 

It seems that A did lead the king of dia- 
monds taken by the ace, and the 2 re- 
turned. A wrong play. One of the first 
orders in whist is to designate by the lead 
not only the number but the quality of 
cards held in asuit. The return lead of the 
2 conveys no other information than that 
Y has but the 2 remaining, and returns 
the opponent’s lead, that he may make 
small trumps. 

In the course of the play as printed, it 
will be seen that A leads the queen of 
clubs as his best lead after having taken 
the second trick with the queen of dia- 
monds. Mr. Proctor defends this play and 


says, ‘* A’s lead of the heart is not justified 
by the discard of a low club by his part- 
ner, which may mean no more than length, 
in which case leading the king would be 
giving up all command.” The lead of the 
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king of hearts was not only justified by the 
discard, but, as it seems to us, was de- 
manded. Had it been played, the cards 
of Y and Z must have been skillfully 
handled, or A and B might have saved the 
game. B must have hearts if he had any- 
thing. Mr. Proctor says, ‘‘ Queen from 
‘queen, knave and another is a safer lead, 
even if length in clubs lies with the enemy.” 

This, we submit, is an error of judgment. 
He then adds, ‘‘ moreover, when second 
player returns his opponent’s lead second 
round the inference is that three suits lie 
between the other two players, viz., trumps 
and two plain suits, so that the position is 
somewhat different from the usual case 
where second player has a different long 
suit from first player.” The lead of the 
2 of diamonds, as we have already 
stated, was incorrect, since it plainly said, 
‘¢] have no more diamonds, but small 
trumps, with which I wish to ruff A’s suit.” 
If Z, Mr. Proctor’s partner, had been a 
good player, he would have been surprised 
to find that B had no more diamonds, him- 
self holding originally but two. The posi- 
tive play of Y went to show to him that A 
held eight diamonds when he lead the 
king. But suppose that Mr. Proctor had 
played the correct return diamond, no in- 
ference can be drawn that three suits are 
held intact by Band Z. The information 
that he himself had of the diamond suit 
would have been given to Z. Z had 
thrown the 7 and could have but the 
knave or the 8. Why did Mr. Proctor 
return the lead of A but to bring down 
queen or knave, or both? He had four 
trumps: what inference gave any other 
player five? A must have led from four 
diamonds at least, save that he might have 
held king, queen, and knave only. Y 
knew that diamonds could not run again. 
How can the lead of the opponents re- 
turned induce an inference as to what 
other cards he held? Why should he not 
have command of either of the three suits? 
On what possible ground does inference 
rest that all three suits lie between two 
players? Why should not Z draw the in- 
ference when Y led the 2 that he had 
ao more? And if Mr. Proctor had led as 
ne should have done, why should not Z, 
noting the fall of the cards, infer that Y 
held the command of the opponent’s suit 
and trumps to help to make it? 

Mr Proctor further says (in his note) 
that he was sure that the queen of trumps 
lay on his left, because, if his adversary, A, 
had held the queen, he would have played 
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her on the knave led by Z. This is an ex- 
ploded idea. Even the short-whist players 
have found that their old-time recom- 
mendation of an honor on an honor led, 
that is queen on knave, or king on queen, 
is wrong, since the leader cannot have a 
higher card (save in two instances, when 
he holds the four honors, or king, knave, 
ten intrumps), and ace or king must be 
with third or fourth player ; so that if queen 
is guarded, the play upon knave is suicidal. 

Upon the actual play that Mr..Proctor 
quotes upon A’s lead, third round of the 
queen of clubs, he began a call for trumps, 
the policy of which may be questioned. 
His partner made sure of the call and re- 
sponded with ace, then knave. Now sup- 
pose A held the queen of spades, where 
was the king? Perhaps with B, his only 
remaining trump; for Y, with five trumps, 
having established the diamonds, would 
have been justified in calling. Should A 
bring the two best cards together? Sup- 
pose it was with Y, should A. sacrifice 
his queen, for if Y passed the knave, hold- 
ing king, Z might not have had another 
trump to lead. Mr. Proctor says, ‘‘ it was 
A’s manifest policy to stop the play of 
trumps if he could.” How? By playing 
acard that was sure to be taken? IfA 
had held the fourchette it would have been 
proper, not otherwise. 

Y’s play was no suggestion, nor forced 
play, but a call; and his partner had no 
alternative. It was evident to him now 
that Y had the diamonds. This from the 
fall of the cards, despite the wrong lead ; 
for if Y had not the best he would have 
led small ones for Z to trump, and B had 
signified the hearts, while he himself held 
the clubs. 

Mr. Proctor, in the 7yzbume of March 1, 
properly condemns the leading of a single- 
ton; but, in his explanation of the way in 
which the illustrated hand he furnishes 
should have been played, he makes an 
error in not leading the penultimate instead 
of the smallest card after ace had first been 
led. It is quite easy to see that Mr. 
Proctor would be an amateur in long 
whist, for he does not appreciate the 
more ordinary points of fine play. In the 
hap-hazard English short whist, five 
points, honors counting, neglect of the 
best methods for making by cards all that 
can be made, is at times unimportant; but 
knowledge concerning the best play is 
essential in five-point whist without honors 
whenever it becomes necessary that all the 
cards are to be played, He tells us of “‘a 
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shrewd player of nearly forty years’ expe- 
rience, well acquainted with whist literature, 
—a man of keen observation, sound judg- 
ment, and retentive memory. Take him 
all in all, James Clay himself would not 
wish a better partner. ut, when his score 
was four, and he was weak in trumps, he 
would lead from a singleton.” 

We beg to refer Mr. Proctor to Clay’s 
Treatise, page 70. Clay would not have 
considered such a man worthy a place at 
any table. Mr. Proctor gives the hand in 
which this’ man of forty vears’ experience 
(a player of ‘sound judgment” of forty 
days’ experience would have known better) 
played the singleton as his lead, lost the 
whole thirteen tricks, and, mzradbzle dictu, 
was cured of his habit. A glance at the 
hand reveals the fact that if the singleton 
is led the thirteen tricks will be made by 
Y and Z. But it is not with the hand as 
it was thrown away, but with the one 
which Mr. Proctor considers correctly 
played by himself, that we have to do. 
The hand is as follows : — 

Diamonds 76,3. Glubs-—K, Keg.” 
i 
B 
ears) | Gomi Si e—s Is. 
Diamonds — A, K, ‘ Zz Hearts — Kn, 7, 6. 


10, 8, 55 4) 2+ — Diamonds—Q, 9. 
Clubs —3. ee Clubs —8, 6, 5, 2. 


 igsaliiated $8, % 
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Hearts —9, 8, 5, 2. 


Spades—Q,, 3, 2. 
} 2 Clubs— A, Q, 10, 7, 4. 


Diamonds — Kn. 
Mr. Proctor’s direction for the play is 
in this wise : — 
A; ¥ B Z. 


1. CA C3 C9 C2 
2. C4 Ss CKn Cs 
3. DKn DK D3 Do 
4 S$ DA D6 DQ 
5. H2 H3 HQ H6 
6. $3 D2 D7 C6 
7. Hg HA H4 Hy 
8. SQ SA S4 S6 
9. C7 Dio So SK 
10. H8 SKn S10 S83 
1. Hg Ds Ho HKn 
12. Cio Ds HK C8 
13. CQ D4 CK S7 


The second play of A is incorrect. Mr. 
Proctor does not understand that the lead 


of the 4 of clubs is of no significance, 
and that the lead of the 7 is very sig- 
nificant. B already knows that A has led 
from ace and four clubs. But what are 
those four? The lead of the penultimate 
is informatory. Whether Y passes or 
trumps (his best play is the 3 of hearts), 
B should read A’s hand of clubs instantly. 
A leading the 7, must have one lower 
and two higher clubs. B has thrown the 
9; he should now throw the king, not 
the knave. If A has not the queen, 
he must have 10, 8, and a small one. 
Whether A has or has not the queen, B’s 
king is in his way. Mr. Proctor gives us, 
in his game that was * played rightly,” 
three errors in a single round. It is quite 
unnecessary to criticise further such man- 
ifest inability to play, far less give instruc- 
tion in, the game of whist. 

Lord Henry Bentinck, made famous by 
Cavendish laudation, was once asked who 
were the best whist-players, whom heknew. 
He promptly answered, Earl Granville, 
the Hon. George Anson, and Henry, Lord 
de Ros. Hewas asked for a fourth, but 
was modest. The card-playing commu- 
nity regarded Mr. Clay as his superior. 
The great players at the Cercle de L’Union 
were Count Medan, Count Walaska, the 
Duc de Richelieu, Gen. Michelski, Comte 
Achille Delamarre, M. Bonpierre, and of 
course the great Deschapelles. Among 
the great Parisian players who have since 
appeared are Vicomte Paul Davie, Count 
D’Albou, Compt d’Andler, Count de 
Malert, Mr. Cumming, Comte Monaski, 
Viscount Ladislas de St. Pierre, and his 
brother, M. Maurice de St. Pierre. The 
highest general play during the last two 
or three years has been at Petit Club 
de la Rue Royale, where it ranges from 
one to one hundred Louis. The scale of 
play has been raised in Paris by the very 
high play at Baccarat, where £16,000 was 
lost by one player in one night. This was 
in 1869. There used to be high play at 
Berlin and Vienna. Count Palfry won 
enough ata single sitting of Prince John 
of Lichtenstein to build and furnish a cha- 
teau. ‘* Many a good living,” says Hay- 
ward, ‘‘has been gained by the whist- 
players ; and it may be that the passion for 
play, for money, as has been oftentimes 
stated, has been revealed at the London 
clubs by men who had no other visible 
means of support. The Lord de Ros was 
tried for cheating, found guilty, and con- 
demned. He did not long survive the dis- 
graceful exposure, and Theodore Hook 














embalmed his memory with this epitaph: 
‘¢ Here lies England’s Premier Baron, 
patiently awaiting the last trump.” 

Shall we follow the dictates of London 
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THE second grand tour, under the direc- 
tion of the Chicago Bicycle Club, began at 
Niagara Falls on July 15, 1884, and ter- 
minated at Boston on July 26, traversing a 
route about 1200 miles long, through the 
most picturesque parts of Canada, New 
York, and New England. Of the thir- 
teen days of the tour four entire days 
and parts of half days were spent 
on the wheel, the rest of the time being 
occupied by steamer, railway, and sight- 
seeing. The tour was in every way suc- 
cessful, full of pleasant adventure, and 
giving life, health, and jollity to all partici- 
pants, —a fortnight crowded with healthy 
excitement and joyous exercise. 

It was the best planned and managed 
grand excursion ever arranged in the 
United States. A complete program was 
prepared in advance for each day’s pro- 
ceedings, with a map of the route; guides 
were engaged, hotels selected and _bar- 
gained with, railway trains and boats pro- 
cured, and even lunches provided for; 
and this program was carried out to the 
letter each day. Before starting, each 
tourist paid a certain sum for the round 
trip, and received in return a_ neatly 
printed little book of coupons, with the 
day and the boat, car, lunch or hotel bill it 
was tu pay. Then the tourist paid his 
bill by tearing out and giving to the 
landlord, conductor, or boat-clerk the 
proper coupon; and they collected the 
money of the manager, who redeemed the 
coupons in cash on presentation. Thus 
each rider knew in advance exactly 
what would be his necessary expenses for 
the trip. The credit for these complete 
and most satisfactory arrangements belongs 
to Burley B. Ayres, of Chicago. 

The tour was also notable for the ex- 
haustive thoroughness of the statistics gath- 
ered by the secretary, Mr. H. F. Fuller, of 
Chicago. Thisgentleman’s notes contain, in 
carefully arranged tables, the name, weight 
at starting and on arrival in Boston, 
height, size, and style of wheel, accidents, 
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and Berlin and wager a fortune at a sit- 
ting? If the game that is played there has 
not value save in stakes, may we not play 
one that has? 

xX, 


TWELVE-HUNDRED-MILE TOUR. 


mileage, state, city, and club, hours of 
riding, etc., of each member of the party, 
with totals and averages. The student of 
the effect of bicycling, the best wheels, of 
roads, etc., would find these tables full of 
valuable statistical material. From them 
I have only room to condense the follow- 
ing : — 

Number of tourists, 57. States repre- 
sented: Illinois, 10 riders; New York, 
14; Canada, 11; Pennsylvania, 7; Mas- 
sachusetts, 6; New Jersey, Wisconsin and 
Ohio, 2 each; Colorado, Minnesota, and 
Michigan, 1 each. Oldest rider, President 
Bates, 52 years; youngest, W. L. Arm- 
strong, of Cleveland, 16 years; heaviest, 
C. F. Vail, Peoria, Ill., 182 lbs.; light- 
est, F. G. King, Corry, Pa., 100 lbs. ; 
largest wheel, 60-inch Expert; smallest, 
40-inch Facile. Machines, Experts, 20; 
Rudges, 10; Challenges, 8; Royal Mails, 
5; Yales, 3; Clubs, 3; D. H. F.s, 2; 
Stars, 2; Extraordinary Challenge, 1; 
Invincible, 1; Harvard, 1; Facile, 1.— 
38 direct-spoke machines; 19 tangential. 
Average weight of riders at starting, 136 
Ibs. ; at the finish, 138% Ibs.' Nearly every 
rider gained in weight during the tour, —a 
most notable fact, — while none lost weight. 
One rider gained eight pounds in thir- 
teen days. The Western men were the 
heaviest and youngest, and rode the largest 
wheels, their average weight being 144 lbs. 
at starting, and 145 at the finish; age 22; 
wheels 55 inches. The Canadians were 
the oldest, averaging 30 years; weight at 
starting, 139 lbs., at finish, 140 lbs. ; wheels 
53 inches. Eastern States, average age, 23 ; 
weight, 136 lbs. at start, 138% at finish ; 
wheels, 53 inches. Middle States, average 
age, 25; weight at start, 134 lbs., at finish, 
136 lbs. ; wheels, 52 inches. Number of 
clubs represented, 28. There were 10 
riders in the staff; Eastern division, 5; 
Middle 21; Western, 11; Canadian, 10. 
The party always rode arranged in these 
divisions. 

Most of the tourists had arrived at Ni- 
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agara Falls the day before the start, and 
had employed their time exploring the 
falls and the river scenery. But of course 
they did not explore the scenery along the 
river road which we were to follow to 
Lewiston. Everybody said that there was 
a great deal of beautiful scenery along and 
near this road; and everybody predicted 
that we should enjoy it hugely, so the 
riders all reserved this enjoyment for our 
first experience on the tour. 

At 9.20 o’clock on the morning of July 
15, the long line was formed in front of 
the International Hotel, the bugle sounded 
merrily for the mount, and we were off. 
Lewiston was nine miles distant, where we 
were to take the steamer ‘* Chicora” for To- 
ronto at 12 0’clock. Everybody was in high 
spirits. The day was fine, and we had 
started early enough to enjoy the scenery. 
At 10.10 o’clock the line halted on the top 
of the mountain near Lewiston; every- 
body dismounted and most of them sat 
down to catch breath. So far, all the 
scenery anybody had seen was the road 
immediately in front of his wheel. It was 
the worst road seen by anyone anywhere 
on the whole trip. Even before we had 
left Niagara village the road had developed 
itself into from four to sixteen parallel and 
cris-cross ruts, with the ridges between com- 
posed of rough lumps of sun-baked clay, 
intermingled with stones from the size of 
one’s fist to the size of one’s head, and also 
much loose gravel. It required the strict- 
est attention to ride it, besides much muscle. 
The statistician, while we halted on the 
mountain top, reported that, although no- 
body had caught a bad fall, yet there were 
1,679% places where different ones had ex- 
pected to break their necks. Here there is 
a wonderful scene, but it was not enjoyed 
as it should have been. The view dis- 
closed the turbulent river and its vast chasm 
for miles ; the broad valley and its opposite 
heights on the Canadian side; Brock’s 
monument at a distance of several miles; 
the distant waters of Lake Erie, and a deep 
gulf at our feet, into which we were to 
descend by a steep pitch down the moun- 
tain. 

All the wheelmen except one walked 
down the mountain. The road was rough ; 
laborers were at work upon it at frequent 
intervals, repairing damages done by a 
recent rain-storm and wash-out, and the 
grade was very steep. But Mr. Sawyer, of 
Faribault, Minnesota, after the line had got 
well down, mounted his 54-inch machine, 
hoisted a Japanese parasol over his head, 
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and came coasting calmly down, taking the 
wash-outs, with only one hand to steer and 
brake, as nonchalantly as though they 
were mere scratches in the dirt, and forcing 
his wheel almost to slide down the steep 
pitches. Then we all wished that we had 
done so too. 

On boarding the boat we found her tak- 
ing a deck-load of cherries, gooseberries, 
and other small fruits, whereupon some of 
the men bought a big basket of cherries, 
and the upper deck became a scene of feast- 
ing, interrupted by betting on the time 
of a portly gentleman whom we saw start 
nearly a mile away and run frantically to 
catch the boat. The captain or mate also 
saw him, and hurried him along by repeat- 
edly blowing the whistle as though we 
were just about to leave ; though, when he 
arrived, breathless and weak in the knees, 
the boat had still five minutes time left 
before starting. His race was ‘‘ nuts” to 
the tourists, who waved him on, and shout- 
ed ‘* Hurry!” while he was yet a long dis- 
tance off, and greeted his arrival with a 
tremendous chorus of ‘‘ Great Scott!” 

The trip across the lake was a pleasant 
one, the arrival in Toronto giving abund- 
ance of time to see that fine and thriving 
city, with its many points of interest and its 
handsome public buildings. The night 
was spent at the Rossin House, the best 
hotel in the town; and the evening was 
made pleasant by the courteous attentions 
of the famous Wanderers and the Torontos, 
two crack wheeling clubs. The Rossin 
House had prepared supper for one hun- 
dred wheelmen, but it was not wasted, — 
the gallant fifty-seven ate it all, and opened 
the eyes of the landlord to the appetites of 
bicyclers. 

Wednesday morning the party left To- 
ronto at 9.20 o’clock, going down a wood- 
paved street to the end of the pavement, 
and then taking to a board sidewalk for 
four miles. The road, when we reached 
it, was stony but not difficult, with some 
bad hills. Nearly all coasted down the hills, 
but there were several which only two or 
three rode up. Owing to the bad road, 
Whitby and dinner, distance twenty-eight 
miles, were not reached until past 2 o’clock. 
Some one, whose name I omit men- 
tioning, lest the vengeance of an outraged 
people should pursue him, here organized 
a kazoo band. The kazoo, as everybody 
knows, is a musical instrument invented 
before Confucius arose to teach the Chinese 
the beauty of mercy; and it has ever since 
been used in that heathen land to torture 

















convicted parricides to death. <A lot of 
these execrable devices were discovered in 
Toronto, and purchased by some of the 


tourists. Upon a competitive trial it was 
found that the tall wheelman of the Boston 
contingent could produce the greatest va- 
riety of soul-harrowing discords, and could 
also make the most diabolical grimaces, 
whereupon he was elected band-leader. 
From Whitby to Boston, through the peace- 
able and inoffensive provinces of Canada 
and several innocent States, the procession 
left behind it a streak of the most atrocious 
nightmare in the way of noises that was 
ever conceived of; and, if the cholera fol- 
lows our route next summer, it will be 
welcomed by the aggrieved populace as a 
comparative blessing. 

Leaving Whitby at 4.30, we ran seventeen 
miles farther to Newcastle, and stopped for 
the night, passing through several pretty 
villages, being welcomed at Oshawa by 
Mayor Rae, and finding the road improve 
as we advanced. The riding time for the 
day, forty-five miles, was five hours forty- 
five minutes. In the evening the party 
attended a concert by invitation, and 
received an illuminated address from the 
local bicycle club. Several of the tourists 
were invited to private residences for the 
night. 

Thursday morning, left Newcastle at 
9-35 o'clock. After getting a mile and a 
half out of town the line suddenly halted, 
when B. B. Ayres, our manager, was seen 
to pass from the head to the rear at racing 
speed, with agony on his face, and every 
loose fiber of his uniform standing out in the 
wind, as if in horror. Mr. Ayres is not a 
racer; he was ill, and had been under the 
doctor’s care all the previous day and 
night. But how he did go! The road 
was rough; but if Sellers, or Hendee, or 
Dolph had seen the way he humped that 
machine over the ruts and stones, they 
would have laid down and despaired. 
The startled tourists anxiously inquired : 
‘* What’s the matter? ”’ after he had disap- 
peared in a puff of dust over the top of a 
hill, when the courteous secretary came 
slowly riding along, explaining that Mr. 
Ayres had left his money-bag, containing 
nearly $3,000,— all the funds for our trip, on 
the counter in the bar-room where he took 
his matutinal ginger-ale before starting. He 
had gone back for it, and would overtake 
us at the next village. The kazoo band 
played a mournful and apprehensive dirge 
in honor of the occasion, and then the line 
rode slowly on. 
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At Newtonville Mr. Ayres rejoined us. 
He looked blown, but happy, with the 
recovered satchel strapped to his side. 
At 12.35 arrived at Coburg, one of the 
loveliest watering places in Canada, with 
fine hotels, at the principal of which the 
party dined, and, after dinner, were given a 
two hours’ dance by the lady guests, who 
distributed lovely bouquets of roses to the 
entranced wheelmen. Mr. Ayres, how- 
ever, was ill on account of his morning 
race. At 4 o’clock we left for our afternoon 
ride of twenty-six miles to Brighton, which 
was reached at 7.40. The roads were 
good nearly all day, and the afternoon ride 
was made in quick time, passing rapidly 
through numerous pretty towns. At one 
of these, Colbourne, ice-cream and straw- 
berries had been provided for us, with 
ladies in attendance; but as we rode fast 
through the beautiful village, only one 
wheelmen caught the purport of the invi- 
tation which the people shouted after us, 
and he did not go forward to the managers 
and report until a halt was made, many 
miles beyond. What became of this delin- 
quent it is unnecessary to state. There 
was an old, unused, deep well in a field 
near our halting-place— but I put a dis- 
creet cover over it. Riding time for the 
forty-five miles, six hours. 

Friday, left Brighton at 9.35. At 
Trenton we were expected to stop for a 
reception, but did not; dined at Belleville, 
a beautiful town, and were received by the 
local club. After dinner the yacht club 
took the tourists in charge for a sail on the 
bay in the celebrated yacht Lady Dufferin, 
built expressly to beat the New York 
yachts for the ‘* America” prize cup, in 
which she did not succeed. Here we were 
rejoined by Mr. Ayres, who had come on 
by train from Coburg, after recovering 
somewhat from his illness, and several 
others, who stopped ostensibly to escort 
him, but really to pursue their acquaint- 
ance with the ladies with whom they had 
danced. At 4.15 mounted again, and rode 
twenty-four miles to Napanee, arriving 
there at 6.15, passing through several 
pretty villages and over a good road. 
Near Shannonville, during a halt, some of 
the wheelmen chased a wild Canadian pig, 
amid great laughter, till the pig suddenly 
charged straight at, the wheelmen sitting 
by the roadside, going headlong through 
the pile of stacked wheels, luckily without 
breaking anything. Then it was voted to 
kill and bury any man who should cruelly 
molest an innocent pig again. 
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At Napanee, the local club tendered the 
tourists seats in the theatre where Pauline 
Markham was playing; and the jolly bicy- 
clers nearly ‘* broke up” the actors by 
applauding in the wrong places, and mak- 
ing grave but inappropriate comments, 
also assisting the orchestra with a kazoo 
chorus; but this only added to the amuse- 
ment of the audience. One of the Boston 
riders complained of feeling aguish, 
whereupon the doctor prepared a long 
quinine pill for him. This was slyly ex- 
changed by some of the wags for a small 
bean duly wrapped in a wafer, after swal- 
lowing which the sick man went to bed, 
and awoke in the morning declaring him- 
self immensely braced up. Days’ mile- 
age, forty-six miles; riding time, four hours 
and twenty-five minutes. 

Thus far, the roads had been generally 
good, with some admirable stretches. But 
now we were to ride over the best road of 
the whole trip, from Napanee to Kingston, 
twenty-five miles. Though narrow, it is 
as smooth and fine as the most noted road 
near Boston, and with a more elastic and 
pleasant surface for the wheel, with many 
excellent coasts. Left Napanee at 9.30, 
and arrived at Kingston at 11.20, — riding 
time, two hours and ten minutes. We were 
met at Kingston by a band and parade of 
the local wheelmen. 

Here our wheeling in Canada termin- 
ated. The roads from Toronto to Kings- 
ton are generally fine. The country is 
beautiful and thickly settled, with numerous 
pretty villages, where the people always 
gave usa royally hospitable welcome, turn- 
ing out in crowds to greet our passage. 
Our route lay along the north shore of 
Lake Ontario for a distance of 141 miles. 
The numerous streams made frequent hills 
for coasting; and often a glimpse, and 
sometimes a broad expanse, of the blue and 
sail-dotted waters of the lake lent a charm 
to the landscape. The weather had been 
delightful ; and every memory of our Cana- 
dian wheeling experience is one of con- 
stantly varying enjoyment. 

After dinner the tourists embarked on 
the steamer A/aud for Round Island, one 
of the famous Thousand Islands. The 
weather had changed, and there was a 
cold half-gale blowing, with a cloudy sky. 
Supper at the Round Island House. After 
supper part of the tourists went by steamer 
to Alexandria Bay, and other points of in- 
terest in the celebrated Thousand Islands. 
The hotels were finely illuminated, and 
every attention was paid to the wheelmen. 
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Much has been written of the beauty of the 
Thousand Islands region; but, in reality, 
the islands are not so numerous or remark- 
able in formation as the island region of 
Georgian Bay, in Lake Huron, nor do they 
present as grand and beautiful land and 
water scapes as the Apostles Islands of 
Lake Superior. 

Sunday morning dawned with a driz- 
zling rain, which changed to asuccession of 
misty showers. The tourists embarked on 
the steamer Corszcaz, and changed, at Pres- 
cott, to the French-Canadian steamer Cu/t/- 
vateur, for a trip down the St. Lawrence, 
to Montreal. The mighty St. Lawrence 
pours its vast flood over a long succession 
of rapids from Prescott to Montreal, inter- 
rupted by Lakes St. Francis and Louis, 
forming one of the most exciting and de- 
lightful voyages on the continent. These 
rapids have been so often described that a 
repetition is unnecessary. They are seven 
in number, and vary in length from two to 
eleven miles. The least formidable of 
them is awe-inspiring to a novice; the 
most hardened traveler never passes 
several of them without a thrill of excite- 
ment. In some, the waves, through which 
the great steamer dashes over ledges of 
sunken rocks, rise to a height of ten or 
twelve feet. In all, the impetuous deep 
current of the middle river draws the water 
curiously from the shores, so that the water 
at the shores is two or three feet higher 
than in the mid-channel. The force and 
fury of the current appear irresistible ; and 
the great steamer is swept along at a speed 
of twenty miles an hour, aided by enough 
force from her propeller to keep good 
steerage way upon her. Nevertheless, 
there are those whose opinions carry 
weight who believe that a powerful steamer 
can be constructed capable of forcing its. 
way up these rapids. 

One of the most interesting features of 
this trip is the vast system of canals which 
the Canadian government has constructed 
around these rapids to enable vessels to 
ascend the river. Millions of dollars have 
been expended upon these gigantic works. 

We arrived at Montreal in the midst of 
a rain, making our landing immediately 
after passing under that vast and costly 
engineering blunder, the Victoria Tubular 
bridge, in which metal enough to make 
three or four better bridges is wasted, and 
immediately proceeded to the magnificent 
Windsor Hotel, which is the pride of 
Canada. The streets were wet and slip- 
pery, and many of the tourists walked up 








the steep hill, though a few rode it. 
Montreal is an ancient and interesting city, 
full of quaint sights and historic reminis- 
cences. On Monday the tourists explored 
it pretty thoroughly, after devoting the 
morning to a wheel up and down Monte 
Real, which gives the city its name, from 
whose summit a fine view is obtained. 

After dinner the party assembled in the 
great rotunda of the hotel, and voted to 
raise a fund to present a gold watch to 
B. B. Ayres, as a token of our appreciation 
of his admirable management of the excur- 
sion. The money for this purpose was 
collected on the spot. During the day the 
wheelmen discovered some strange French 
straw hats, half a yard to a yard in height, 
running up from a broad brim to a tower- 
ing peak. A number of them were pur- 
chased, taken to millinery shops and 
adorned with ribbons, small flags, etc., and 
thereafter worn. Some of the wearers 
hung to their peaks bills of fare and other 
labels. One of them, in order to secure 
himself from the dangers of ‘* mashing,” 
attached to his hat a theatrical placard with 
the word “taken.” Some other quaint 
articles of costume were also purchased ; 
so that, when the party started by train, 
Monday evening, for Plattsburg, N.Y., at 
the head of Lake Champlain, it presented 
a motley and grotesque appearance well 
calculated to excite wonder along our 
route. 

The moment the train had passed the 
boundary line of Canada, and entered the 
United States, a custom-house officer, who 
had evidently been telegraphed to by a spy 
in Montreal, entered our car and demanded 
the man who had been presented a gold 
watch at Montreal. He was met with ex- 
pressions of profound astonishment by the 
party, and denials of knowing anything 
about such a preposterous affair; but he 
said that we had been overheard, and 
denials were useless. After he had passed 
Mr. Ayres, who was in real ignorance of 
the affair, one of the party was deputed to 
lead him aside, exhibit the resolutions and 
the money, and explain that the watch 
was to be a Waltham, to be procured at 
the Waltham Watch Company’s _head- 
quarters in Boston, as was done upon our 
arrival there. Certainly if ever such a 


testimonial was deserved, it was fairly 
earned by Mr. Ayres, who labored almost 
incessantly day and night to make the trip 
a perfect success, by relieving all of its 
members of every care and providing them 
with unexpected enjoyments. 
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That night we slept on the fine lake 
steamer Montpelier; and Tuesday morn- 
ing went with her to Au Sable landing, 
where we mounted our wheels, rode 
three miles over a plank road, uphill, to 
Au Sable chasm and falls, and spent the 
forenoon in exploring this wild and won- 
derful freak of nature. In the afternoon 
most of the party rode back to Plattsburg, 
but a few wisely returned to the landing and 
went up by boat. Soon after their arrival 
the wheelmen appeared, reporting the 
worst road they had ever pedaled over, so 
that not a single man of the party had 
come through without a fall, and some of 
the most expert had taken a number of 
headers. 

Slept again on the steamer, which pro- 
vided us with excellent meals. Wednesday 
was spent in sailing down Lake Cham- 
plain, crossing the divide by railway, and 
sailing the length of Lake George. These 
historic lakes, surrounded by lofty mount- 
ains, below many of whose blue and 
misty tops the rain-clouds were drifting, 
well deserve their wide-spread renown. 
From end to end their shores are lined 
with pretty summer resorts and handsome 
villas. 

On arriving at Lake George, before 
going aboard the steamer, some of the 
party found numerous boys engaged in 
selling fragrant pond-lilies to tourists. 
Thereupon the entire stock in the place 
was purchased, and whenever the steamer 
approached one of its numerous landings 
the wheelmen would range themselves 
along her upper rails, and, at a signal, all 
lift their hats, and cry ‘* Howd’y, ladies!” 
to the fair summer visitors who were sure 
to be at the landing. ‘Then fragrant lilies 
were tossed to fair hands, amid merry 
laughter; and, as the steamer moved away, 
the mellow chorus of ‘‘ Farewell, ladies, 
we're going to leave you now,” was struck 
up by the gallant wheelmen, and responded 
to by the waving of snowy kerchiefs on 
shore. At one landing, a fair young 
woman was observed seated in a window, 
in a summer-house some rods from the 
landing, engaged in reading. She did 
not so much as look up from her book 
at the noise made at the boat-landing. 
Thereupon one wheelman twined together 
a lily and rose, stuck his card in the bouquet, 
and despatched it by a boy to the lady in 
the window. By the time this boy had 
got fairly started, a dozen others, similarly 
commissioned, were racing for the house. 
Before they arrived, three cheers were 
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given for ‘‘ the lady in the window.” Hear- 
ing these, the startled fair hastily retired 
in confusion. But a minute after the 
flower-bearing lads had entered the house 
she reappeared, with her arms full of flow- 
ers, and gracefully replied to the lifted hats 
of the jolly tourists by smiling and waving 
her handkerchief in modest acknowledg- 
ment. 

That evening, atthe Fort William Henry 
House, a dance was given to the wheelmen, 
and greatly enjoyed by them. One of the 
cynical guests at the hotel, however, dis- 
pleased at the way the wheelmen monopo- 
lized the fair, remarked that the massacre 
of Fort William Henry was fully accounted 
for; and he thought the world would be 
better if it should be repeated. 

Thursday morning, train to Saratoga. 
Dinner at the United States Hotel, after 
which we visited the springs and parks. 
Saratoga is aprettily located village, which, 
as a disgusted Canadian wheelmen ob- 
served, after he had been persuaded to 
taste the various springs, might be quite a 
thriving town if it had any water fit to 
drink. Being informed by a guide that a 
whole tribe of Indians perished by small- 
pox thereabouts, he said that he believed 
it; he could smell ’em; and probably that 
was what ailed the water. 

Mounting our wheels, with three guides 
to show us the road to Mechanicville, 
twenty miles, the party were disgusted 
when, after riding a mile or two, they 
were brought around to the hotel again by 
the guides, who had paraded us through 
the village as a show for the populace. 
Then we rode straight out on our route, 
and before ten miles were traversed the last 
of the three guides was left in the rear. 

Three miles out occurred the first serious 
accident of the tour. Mr. J. A. Beck, of 
Philadelphia, mounted his wheel amid the 
throng on the steep pitch of a hill, when, 
before he was fairly in the saddle, he 
collided with another rider, and was 
thrown clear over him, falling with great 
violence upon a large stone, which was 
struck by his back just over the great nerve 
center near his heart. The shock caused 
him to cease breathing for some minutes, 
his pulse ceased beating perceptibly, and 
it was only after much friction and other 
remedies had been resorted to that his 
breath returned and his heart resumed its 
regular pulsations. But he was soon again 
in the saddle, with undaunted pluck ; and, 
except a feeling of nausea, which gradually 
wore off, he was none the worse for his 
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dangerous experience. Reached Mechan- 
icville, over a not good road, at 7.10 
o’clock ; riding time, one hour and forty-five 
minutes. 

Mechanicville is a small village, about 
twenty miles above Albany. After supper, 
the wheelmen started out to paint the town 
red. They purchased a supply of fireworks, 
left over from the Fourth of July, together 
with a number of canal-boat horns, to add 
sweetness to the notes of the kazoo band, 
and until midnight they ravished the ears 
and eyes of the vicinage in a manner which 
will undoubtedly be remembered with in- 
creasing satisfaction as the years roll by 
without any repetition of it. 

Friday forenoon, train through the 
Hoosac Tunnel to Gardner, Massachusetts, 
the route traversing one of the most 
romantic and picturesque regions of New 
England. At Gardner, a great chorus of 
‘*¢ Great Scott!” announced the presence of 
Mr. Tollman, of Worcester, who was 
henceforth to be our guide. He was 
enthusiastically greeted by his many old 
friends in the party, and his acquaintance 
was eagerly sought by those who now 
met him for the first time. From this 
point to Boston, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, we were admirably guided by a pillar 
of flesh by day, over a tall 62-inch bicycle, 
to a pillow of down by night, the regulation 
of pace being simply perfection. Our 
afternoon run of twenty-six miles, made 
in two hours and fifty-five minutes riding 
time, led through the towns of West- 
minster, Fitchburg, Leominster, and Lan- 
caster to Clinton, at each of which places 
we received such genuine Massachu- 
setts hospitality as put all other receptions 
in the shade. Dear old Massachusetts, 
mother of so much of the excellence 
of the mighty West, greeted her pilgrim 
grandchildren in such a whole-souled and 
royally hospitable style that none of the 
tourists will ever cease to remember her 
with enthusiastic affection. 

At Westminster groups of girls gave us 
flowers. At Fitchburg, as our line turned 
a corner, it was halted by a great square 
filled with thousands of people, with a 
space kept clear for us by the police. 
Here were spread long tables piled with 
melons, bananas, pines, and other fruits, 
and cake, milk, lemonade, ginger ale, and 
other drinks patronized by wheelmen, and 
we were bidden to refresh ourselves, while 
a band played lively music. 

At Leominster we were again halted 
summarily, and led to the parlors of the 




















fine Unitarian Church, wherein were tables 
loaded with dainties, with the walls taste- 
fully adorned. After we were seated the 
president of the local club tinkled a bell, 
when the great folding-doors at one end of 
the room opened, and out poured a large 
company of young ladies dressed in white, 
wearing wheeling emblems, and bearing 
bouquets. These they distributed among 
the wheelmen, and then waited upon the 
tables. Itwas the most admirably managed 
and delightful surprise of the whole tour, and 
so won our hearts that it was with difficulty 
that the managers persuaded the entranced 
wheelmen to proceed to Clinton, instead of 
spending the rest of the day and evening in 
such enticing company. The later hospi- 
tality of Boston was royal; but every tour- 
ist will remember Leominster forever with 
a sigh of regret that our stay was so short. 

We rushed through Lancaster at speed, 
regardless of the crowd and invitations to 
stop, and reached Clinton just at dark. 
After supper the rink was visited by invi- 
tation. The hotel at Clinton had been 
closed for some time, in consequence of the 
‘¢ temperance war” inthe place ; but it was 
opened to keep us for the night. 


ONE-GIRL ISLAND. 
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Saturday the run was through North- 
borough, — where the local club served 
lemonade, — Southborough, Framingham, 
Natick, and Wellesley, to Boston. At 
Wellesley a banquet was given by the 
Boston wheelmen, and agood time enjoyed, 
the tourists visiting the beautiful grounds 
of Mr. Baker; after which the party, aug- 
mented by the Boston wheelmen to a long 
line, rode to Boston. On arriving at the 
Chestnut-Hill Reservoir, they were met 
by many additional wheelmen, who es- 
corted them to the Hotel Vendome. Sun- 
day and Monday the tourists were gener- 
ously entertained by the Boston clubs, 
visiting points of interest in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Here the grand tour ended. During the 
coming summer the Chicago club will 
undertake another of these admirable excur- 
sions on the wheel, over some new route. 
That it will prove another great success 
there is no doubt; and every wheelman 
who is able to join it, and fails to do so, 
will surely miss a pleasure and a benefit 
such as no other summer recreation can 
bestow. 

President Bates. 


ONE-GIRL ISLAND. 


WE had paddled hard all day, and eaten 
nothing but huckleberries since breakfast. 

Having declared that we would reach 
Wolf Neck that day, reach it we would in 
spite of several circumstances not provided 
for in our original plan. 

‘For instance, we had started at eight 
o’clock, in the morning, on a lake, ‘‘ smooth 
as a greased frying-pan” (as Jack said), 
and at nine, a wind having sprung up, it 
was boiling and roaring away, a perfect 
** tempest in a tea-pot.” 

This last figure was Jack’s, too. He 
carried the pots and kettles in his canoe, 
and never could get beyond the culinary 
realm for a simile during the entire trip. 

Another disheartening circumstance was 
that we had blundered in our course, and, 
instead of going directly across the lake, 
our nearest way, had kept too far north, so 
that five o’clock in the afternoon found us, 
tired, hungry, and disgusted, on a small 
island, from the shore of which we could 
see south-eastward the threatening outline 


of Wolf Neck, separated from us by weary 
miles of white-capped waves. 

Now a third unlooked-for circumstance 
was the following, which I hesitate to 
record, because there: is a mystery about 
it. Never, to this day, have I been able 
to free myself from a suspicion, — and yet 
when I look into the ingenuous countenance 
of the Professor I cannot believe him capa- 
ble of such deceit. 

No, no! ‘*Palsied be the”—but I 
leave that question to be decided later by 
the impartial reader. 

All of a sudden the Professor was taken 
very ill, and threw himself groaning upon 
the sand. 

We could get nothing coherent out of 
him. To our entreaties that he would tell 
us his ailment he replied with frightful 
grimaces and clutches at his woolen shirt 
in the region of his stomach. 

We administered such remedies as were 
at hand; but finding that he got no better, 
but rather worse, saw that it was useless 
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to think of continuing our voyage that 
day. 

After making the Professor as comfort- 
able as possible on a bed of boughs in a 
sheltered spot a little way up from the 
beach, we drew up our canoes, unpacked 
the stores, and, with a roaring fire of drift- 
wood to dry our spray-wet clothing, were 
beginning to feel more cheerful than at any 
time for hours. 

Of course, the Professor’s alarming illness 
weighed upon our minds, but the fire and 
the snugness of our sheltered position gave 
us a comforting sense that things might 
have been a great deal worse. 

Jack, the Orphan, andI held council : — 

‘¢ What’s to be done for him?” I ques- 
tioned, looking in the direction of the sick 
man. 

‘‘T’d give the best kettle in camp to 
know,” said Jack, despairingly. Then, in 
an aggrieved tone :— 

‘* When a man won't take Dover pow- 
ders what can you do?” 

‘¢Let’s make him,” said the Orphan. 
“Tl hold him while you pry open his 
jaws.” 

As the Orphan is six feet tall, and weighs 
two hundred and nineteen pounds, this 
expedient seemed rather plausible to Jack, 
who longed to give his favorite remedy a 
fair chance. 

I think they would have acted upon it at 
once if the object of their machinations 
had not suddenly risen from his couch and 
lurched into our midst. 

“* Jack, don’t be an ass,” he growled. 
‘¢ As for you,” glaring at the Orphan, ‘ if 
you lay a finger on me, or connive at pry- 
ing open my maxillaries, in spite of my 
sympathy for your bereaved condition, 
Ill pitch you into the fire. Can Dover 
powders minister to a stomach deprived of 
needed nourishment? Nonsense! A steam- 
ing clam-chowder is what I want.” 

He staggered back to his couch, and 
lay in silence for a few moments, as if ex- 
hausted. Then, with closed eves, he spoke 
again, in a soft, mysterious voice, while a 
sly smile hovered about his mouth : — 

‘¢ Tt was revealed to me, as I lay upon 
the beach, that there is a farmhouse on 
this island, barren as it seems; that there 
we can obtain milk for chowder and coffee, 
perhaps butter, too, and eggs. If Jack 
will take a pail, and go straight up through 
the woods, he will come to the summit of 
a ridge which forms the backbone of the 
island. This is clear of trees, and if he 
looks north he will see a farmhouse not 
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more than a quarter of a mile distant. 
There he can probably get our wants 
supplied. But let him not tarry ; for, if he 
does, he will be doing our stomachs griev- 
ous wrong, and putting himself in great 
jeopardy. This is all that has been revealed 
to me thus far,” said the Professor, sighing 
forth his last words as if from the depths 
of a bosom wrung with anguish. 

We stared at each other amazedly. 

‘¢ Thought he said he’d never been to 
this part of the lake before,” quoth the 
Orphan. 

*¢ That’s what I thought,” said I. 

Jack was reflecting. 

‘¢M-no,” said he, ‘*I can’t say that I 
ever heard it from him in so many words, 
but he made me think so, certainly. Cu- 
rious chap, anyhow. His way of getting 
at things reminds me of that fish-chowder of 
yours, —a good deal of mystery about it.” 

This shaft was aimed at me, but I took 
no notice of it, for I thought it best not to 
provoke Jack’s resentment, and run the 
risk of his refusal to go for the milk. This 
duty would then devolve upon the Orphan 
or me ; and the Orphan was such a helpless 
aggregation of flesh and bones, that it was 
always less work to do a thing ourselves 
than to get him started at it. 

Jack was gone a good while. It was six 
o’clock when he set out, and, allowing for 
all possible contingencies, he ought to be 
back inan hour. Seven o’clock came, and 
then eight, but no Jack, and what was 
worse, no milk, or butter, or eggs, or any- 
thing eatable. Gloomily we overhauled 
our stores and selected the least objection- 
able. We tried to eat sardines; but our 
better natures revolted. We fished out a 
chunk of dried beef, about the size of 
Goliath’s fist, and handed it to the Profes- 
sor, who had recovered sufficient energy to 
abuse the absent Jack in polysyllabic 
German curses. This baleful fashion of 
speech was, so far as his friends could see, 
about the only result obtained from a year’s 
study in Germany. Of course we pro- 
tested, but, generally, to no purpose. On 
this occasion, however, the muttering 
ceased, and, without a word, the Professor 
hurled this unsavory morsel with such fatal 
aim and energy, that it knocked the nose 
clean off of our best coffee-pot. 

So much ill-humor was let off by this 
jerk of his arm that he grew more amiable, 
but so restless that he would neither sit nor 
stand still, but kept rushing in and out of 
the woods in an excited way until we really 
feared for his wits. 
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It must have been nearly nine, and quite 
dark, when Jack returned with what seemed 
at first sight to be about four quarts of mo- 
lasses. His pail was two-thirds full of a 
dark liquid with a strong, spicy odor. 

Investigation proved that it was milk, 
but so covered with leaves, dirt, and pine 
needles, that not a glimmer of whiteness 
was visible. 

‘* Well, Jack, what in the name of the 
Seven Sleepers has kept you?” said_ I, 
skimming out a small raft of twigs upon 
which a bewildered cricket was voyaging 
to and fro across a lacteal ocean. 

*¢ Lost,” said Jack, concisely. 

*¢ Lost!” I echoed. ‘* You don’t mean 
to tell me that a man grown could be lost 
for two mortal hours on this huckleberry- 
patch.” 

‘¢ Fact, though,” he persisted, ‘* and then 
I rushed around through the woods so, try- 
ing to find the camp, that I got all that dirt 
in the milk. ’Twon’t hurt it though, I 
guess.” 

‘¢T say, Jack, what did you find at the 
farmhouse?” queried the Orphan from 
where he was slicing potatoes for the chow- 
der. ‘* Did the natives receive you with effu- 
sion? Did they bring out the fatted calf?” 

‘* No,” said Jack, soberly, but with a 
meaning glance at the Orphan’s well- 
rounded proportions. ‘‘They wanted to, 
but I wouldn’t let’em. Told’em we hada 
fatted calf in camp.” 

The Orphan subsided, and for a moment 
only the s/ish, slish of his knife was heard ; 
then, out of the darkness beyond the circle 
of light which our camp-fire threw upon 
the water, leaped a short sweet laugh, and 
an instant later a light boat grated upon the 
beach. 

I heard Jack mutter ‘‘ By Jove!” and 
from the Professor’s lips something which 
sounded like ‘* Zum Teufel!” as both hur- 
ried down to meet our visitors. 

There was a confused sound of talking, 
and more of that sweet laughter, as they 
came up from the boat, while the Orphan 
dropped his potatoes into the sand, and I, in 
great agitation, spilt nearly a quart of milk 
into my shoes. 

The new comers were two in number, 
brother and sister, beyond a doubt, alike in 
complexion, in feature, in voice and man- 
ner, and yet vastly different, with the differ- 
ence that comes between the youth that 
stays at home in the backwoods, with no 
companionship but his own heavy thoughts, 
and the youth who goes where thought and 
blood leap faster. 
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Especially is this true when the youth 
who goes is a girl, naturally alert, quick, 
impulsive, like Miss Unadilla Beeton, to 
whom I was now making my most impress- 
ive bow. 

*¢ Unadilla!” thought I, ‘‘ what senti- 
mental fancy entered the brain of your 
overworked mother to give you such a 
name as that?” 

But Miss Unadilla, unconscious of my 
pitying comment, was making herself 
entirely agreeable to all the members of 
our party. She was a fresh-faced, lively 
girl, with soft, bright hair, of no certain 
color or arrangement, but in effect charm- 
ing. To this day I can’t tell whether she 
was really pretty or not, but am inclined 
to the negative view, for her brother, 
whom she much resembled, was unmis- 
takably plain and commonplace. 

Of course the astute reader knows by 
this time that these young people were 
from the one farmhouse to be found on the 
island, and he need not be very astute to 
guess what had kept Jack so long. 

We chatted pleasantly for a few minutes, 
Miss Unadilla admiring our domesti¢ ar- 
rangements and going into raptures over 
our little canoes of white canvas. 

‘¢ Perfect fairy-boats,” she called them, 
and then, looking at the Orphan’s unwieldy 
frame, the absurdity of the comparison 
struck her so forcibly that she could not 
repress a peal of merry laughter so infec- 
tious that we all roared, even the Orphan 
himself. 

Then, of a sudden, our visitor seemed to 
call to mind more serious things, for she 
dispatched her brother to the boat for 
something, with many injunctions to be 
careful, and, turning to Jack, said: ‘I 
don’t think you got half what you wanted 
when you were at the house. You must 
be ravenous after paddling hard all day, and 
what’s a little milk to a lot of hungry men. 
Of course I wasn’t bright enough to think 
of that when Mr. Jack asked for the milk, 
and so, by way of penance for my inhospi- 
tality, I have come all the way to your 
camp to bring you these fresh turkey’s eggs 
and a loaf of new bread which I made 
myself. See! isn’t it nice?” And she 
held up the fine, crisp loaf with such 
genuine pride in her handicraft that she 
made us think bread-making must be the 
divinest of arts. I think she must have 
noticed, just at this moment, that our ad- 
miration, though ostensibly bestowed upon 
the bread, was not wholly impersonal. 
The firelight brought our faces into strong 
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relief, and, as she read their expression, 
her eyes dropped and she said, with a 
fluttered, nervous laugh: ‘‘ Of course that 
sounds like angling for a compliment, but 
I know you couldn’t make one nicely, so 
I won’t wait. Good night!” 

I think the Professor helped her into the 
boat; but have no clear recollection of 
anything at that moment except that the 
camp looked dim and ghostly as she flitted 
from it, and that I registered a solemn 
vow that I would be the first up and at the 
farmhouse in the morning to get milk for 
our coffee. 

‘¢ How charming she will be!” thought 
I, ‘* fresh from sleep, and bright as young 
Aurora. I'll be awake by five, sure.” 

In the excitement of entertaining com- 
pany we had forgotten our preparations 
for supper ; but now the pangs of outraged 
nature were too sharp to be borne, and, 
going to work with a will, we soon had in 
readiness a savory clam-chowder, that 
drove us nearly wild with its fumes. 

As soon as we were done eating, it oc- 
curred to me that we were letting Jack off 
rather too easily. The same idea must 


have struck the Professor too, for he said, 
slowly, and grimly between the puffs of 
smoke he was diffusing upon the eager 


air : — 

‘*My friend, it seems to me that a 
young man so susceptible as yourself to 
the charms of female society ought never 
to take upon him so grave a duty as pro- 
viding supplies for a company of starving 
men. I recommend that you stay in camp 
hereafter, and I myself will attend to the 
provisioning.” 

‘¢ H’m,” sniffed the Orphan. ‘‘ The sight 
of that girl turned his head, so that he 
forgot what he went after, butter and eggs 
and all. I don’t believe he’d have remem- 
bered the milk if he hadn’t seen the pail in 
his hand.” 

I was about to add my mite when Jack, 
who had been growing savage under our 
combined aggravation, burst out at the 
Professor : — 

‘* Look here! Quit preaching at me, will 
you, and tell us what you mean, by pre- 
tending never to have been in this region 
before, when it’s as plain as can be that you 
know every inch of this island, and all the 
people on it.” 

‘* You shall know to-morrow,” said the 
Professor, knocking the ashes from his 
pipe, and stalking away to his hammock 
among the trees. 

We were not slow to follow his example, 
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for we were tired, and did not find each 
other such good company as we had 
seemed before the arrival of Miss Beeton, 
and soon such dreams came to us through 
the ambrosial night as come only to happy 
mortals hammock-swung beneath the tender 
sky. 

In the moist gray of the morning there 
was a gentle rattling of tin-ware, and, pail 
in hand, I set off at a good pace through 
the woods. Soon these were left behind, 
and I was on the crown of the ridge, 
‘¢ brushing the dew upon the upland lawn,” 
whence could be seen on all sides the 
waters of Winnipiseogee, fairest of lakes, 
flecked with green islands, and engirt by 
solemn hills that seemed to brood over its 
calm, unbreathing surface. 

There was no air stirring, not even 
enough to set a grass blade in motion; 
there was no song of waking birds, for it 
was the middle of August, and the birds 
had ere this discovered that life is mainly 
too serious for singing. 

It was inexpressibly solemn, sweet and 
still. Far away I could hear the light dip 
of oars; but, though I scanned the waters 
with care, no boat was visible. 

With delight I breathed the soft air of 
the morning, and chuckled to think how 
nicely I had gotten the start of my com- 
rades. 

The farmhouse was in plain sight, not 
a quarter of a mile distant and I walked 
briskly toward it along a_ grassy lane. 
Smoke curled upward from the chimney, 
but the doors and windows of this ungainly, 
sad-colored house were all closed, and no 
living creature was to be seen save a ‘‘ cal- 
ico” cat prowling about the door-yard. 

The cows had been milked and turned 
into the pasture ; for I had seen them as L 
came up the lane. That was good evi- 
dence that some one had been about during 
the morning. I thought it rather strange 
that no one should appear ; but, supposing 
that the members of the family were on 
the other side of the house, I marched on, 
intent toseek them out. Yes, sure enough ! 
There was some one coming now. A light 
springing step was approaching around 
the corner of the house. Could it be? 
Probably it was, for her slouching brother 
could never walk like that. The blood 
rushed to my face and thumped uproari- 
ously in my heart. I was certain, now, 
that it could be no one else; a moment 
more and she would be in sight. I ad- 
vanced a step and stood face to face with — 
Jack. 
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It would be hard to say which was the 
more astonished, but I think the fun of the 
thing struck Jack first. 

‘s By the great horn spoon!” he roared, 
‘this is better than any situation I’ve got 
in my great American Farcical Tragedy, ” 
and he was obliged to hold on by the cor- 
ner of the house, which shook with his 
mighty peals of laughter. 

[ laughed too; but [ don’t think the affair 
seemed so funny tome. I thought it rather 
mean of Jack to come sneaking up there at 
that hour in the morning, especially after 
serving us such a shabby trick the night 
before, and hinted as much in rather 
pointed manner. 

Jack took this somewhat sulkily, and we 
were arguing the matter with considerable 
warmth when a sharp cry of distress from 
somewhere down the lane caught away the 
breath of our argument. 

We rushed down to the bars of the cow- 
pasture and there found the Orphan in truly 
piteous plight. 

He had come up ‘across lots” and 
attempting to enter the lane by crawling 
between the bars had under-estimated the 
thickness of his bulky frame, and stuck 
fast. Several cows stood about with wide- 
open eyes and uttered occasional ‘* moos” 
of mild curiosity; but a sportive calf, 
trained to butt by some waggish boy, saw 
here opportunity to distinguish himself, and 
with blows of appalling force and direct- 
ness had rammed our much-enduring friend 
still more tightly between the bars. 

When we came upon the scene bossy 
had his head down and was meditating 
another rush. 

The Orphan’s hat and our coffee-pot, 
which had lost its nose, lay in the lane and 
the Orphan himself, with scanty breath, 
besought us piteously ‘‘ to stop that infer- 
nal little brute before he fires himself off 
again.” 

While I was putting the calf to rout 
Jack released the prisoner and as soon as 
the purple hue faded from his face and his 
breath came more freely we charged him 
to explain his appearance in such untoward 
circumstances. 

**'You see, boys, it was like this,” he 
began at once, with such suspicious candor 
that Jack winked to me to ‘* mark him.” 
‘*It was my turn to get breakfast, and I 
got the fire built and was going to make 
coffee, but I didn’t like the look of the 
water, and thought I’d come up here and 
get some from the well. I got as far as 
the bars when that nasty little bull-calf” — 
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At this point his feelings were too much 
for him, and he stopped. 

‘¢ Now,” said Jack, ‘‘I don’t like to say 
anything to discredit this charming little 
story, but I’d like to inquire what makes 
the lake-water worse here than at any other 
of our half-dozen camping-places. Just 
explain that, and I'll believe you didn’t 
come up here for the purpose of seeing 
Miss Beeton, with’ that old coffee-pot in 
your hand as a pretence for getting milk. 
Come, old man! You'd better own up. 
That’s what we came for, anyhow, so you 
are no worse off than the rest of us, barring 
accidents.” 

‘¢Let’s lie in wait for the Professor,” 
said 1. ‘* We needn’t think he’ll leave the 
field clear to us; and then when he comes, 
we'll go to the house in a body, and make a 
morning call.” 

The others agreed, and we waited a 
good half-hour; but no Professor came, 
neither was there sound nor sign of life at 
the house. 

Marveling greatly we knocked at the 
doors, prowled about the grounds, and 
ransacked the barns and sheds. Stillness 
everywhere! At last we gave it up, and 
returned dejectedly to camp. 

There a yet greater surprise lay in wait 
forus. The Professor, with his belongings, 
hammock, canoe, and all, were gone. A 
slip of paper containing these words in pen- 
cil was pinned to the nose of my canoe : — 

**'You will find me at the Wissahickon 
House if you come at once.” 

We were too much amazed for words. 
Silently we went about our preparations 
for breakfast; sadly we sat ourselves down 
upon the sands to eat it. An evil spirit 
was working mischief-in our little party, 
and this desertion by the Professor pained 
us more than we cared to acknowledge to 
each other. 

The Orphan was first to break silence. 

‘¢ What in the world could have made 
the Professor sly off in that way as if— 
as if” — laboring hard for a comparison — 
‘* we were Comanche Indians on his trail? 
Aren’t we all bound for Wolf Neck, I 
should like to know? Then what possible 
object can he have in getting the start of us 
by an hour or so?” 

‘**T tell you what,” said Jack, sharply, 
emphasizing his words by tossing the 
breakfast dishes together in a rattling heap, 
‘We'll not follow him at all. We're not 
bound to go tagging at his heels if he 
doesn’t choose to admit us to his company 
and counsel.” 
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“Oh, well,” said I, ‘‘ it’s not a ques- 
tion of tagging, anyway. We have made 
all our plans to go to Wolf Neck to-day. 
There’s probably mail waiting for us there, 
and, more than all, it’s the nearest place to 
stock up on provisions, and ours are run- 
ning pretty low. Of course we needn’t 
go near the Wissahickon House unless 
we choose.” 

‘¢ Yes, we must,” said the Orphan, ‘* for 
the post-office is there.” 

‘** Well, only one of us need go up town 
for the mail, and, as likely as not, he 
wouldn’t meet the Professor, or hear any- 
thing from him.” 

*¢ Well, we won’t hurry,” growled Jack. 

We were as good as Jack’s word, and 
didn’t hurry, so that it was nearly ten 
o’clock before we slid out of the little cover, 
and went on our way over the crinkled 
waters toward Wolf Neck. 

The little town, consisting of one hotel, 
a store, and half a dozen dwellings, was in 
a state of unusual stir and bustle. The 


inebriated old wharf, lurching forward into 
the water, as if it were fain to hide its 
besotted timbers at the bottom of the lake, 
was entirely deserted. 

It seemed hardly necessary to leave any- 
one in charge of the canoes; but Jack de- 


clared that he wouldn’t stir from the beach. 
He said that, if he saw the Professor, he 
should want to knock him down, and so 
thought it best to keep out of temptation. 

Finding it useless to urge the matter the 
Orphan and [ left him and scrambled up 
the long steep ascent at the top of which 
the Wissahickon loomed white and ugly. 

Evidently something of importance was 
taking place. The front piazza was 
thronged, and at the steps before the main 
entrance a coach was waiting. No one 
took notice of us, for all were too intent 
upon some other interest. We entered the 
hotel office where also was the post-office 
for the town, but found no one in attend- 
ance An upright wooden cylinder near 
the delivery-window, on being revolved, 
displayed letters addressed to different 
members of our party; but though so near 
they were provokingly out of reach. 

The Orphan was so exasperated by his 
inability to get at a dainty missive 
addressed to himself that I think he would 
have done something desperate if our 
attention had not been distracted by the 
band striking up and a stampede of feet. 
Our eyes met in a glance of deprecation, 
and with a smile at our own weakness we 
joined the throng, but reached vantage- 
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ground for seeing just in time to catch a 
glimpse of a tall gentleman following the 
whisk of a gray skirt into the coach. Then 
the door closed amid a chorus of ‘ good- 
byes,” and the unknown were whirled 
away. 

‘* What's the excitement?” I asked of 
the wiry little post-mistress, who had 
returned to her post, and whose snapping 
black eyes scanned us narrowly as she 
handed out our letters. 

** What! Don’t you know? Why, you 
are the gentlemen the Professor told me to 
send directly to the parlor if you came in 
time. He waited quite a spell, so long, in 
fact, that they had to hurry in order to get 
through in time for the 11.15 boat. But 
of course you know,” — with some asperity, 
for she began to suspect that I was quiz- 
zing her. 

We protested that we were entirely 
innocent of everything but honest curiosity, 
and, seeing our blank faces, she finally con- 
descended to explain :— 

‘* Well, you men are a strange lot! The 
Professor left special word about you, as 
you were very particular friends, he said, 
and now you don’t know what has been 
going on here this forenoon. You must 
be curious friends not to know that the 
Professor himself just rode away from here 
with the lady he has married, Miss Una- 
dilla Beeton. She was daughter of Selina 
and Elizabeth Beeton, who lived on Hog- 
back Island, and niece of Mr. John L. 
Farly, proprietor of the Wissahickon 
House.” 

Stopping a moment to enjoy the effect 
of this announcement, she went on : — 

‘*You see, they had the weddin’ here 
instead of on the island, because it is so 
much handier. Unadilly and Andrew, — 
that’s her brother,—and the old folks, 
came over early this mornin.’ Mrs. Farly, 
she bustled right ’round and got things 
ready, and they had the ceremony in the 
parlor, and then went straight off to the 
boat. Folks say that Unadilly has done 
well; but I don’t know, —I don’t know.”’ 

The inflection indicated the belief in the 
speaker’s mind that marriage, at best, is 
but doubtful well-doing. 

Thanking the voluble little woman for 
her information, we left the hotel and 
went down the hill as slowly and thought- 
fully as the force of gravity would allow. 
At the wharf we found Jack, but needed 
not to tell the news, for he had seen and 
heard. 

What more we said or did then, or 
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during the remainder of our trip, I know 
not. 

The zest of camping was gone, and we 
soon gave it up and separated. 

Three months later, by urgent invitation, 
we met at the Professor’s house and ‘* made 
up.” There were no explanations, but we 
forgave the Professor on account of his wife, 
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who was then, as at our previous meeting, 
a charming lady. 

I think the memory of that meeting will 
linger with us long, and though, to the 
dwellers on Wolf Neck and thereabout, 
Hogback Island is Hogback Island still, 
to us it is, and ever will be, the island of 
one delightful girl. 

B. A. Goodridge. 


CAMP COOKS. 


Camp life accentuates the primitive 
wants. It follows that in camp those gifts 
and powers lead which turn most readily 
to supplying these wants. Civilization 
develops the whole range of money-getting 
faculties; in the other sex a gift for the 
most graceful, profuse, and unconscious 
spending. But in the woods we scorn the 
civilizee. 

Imagine a party of half a dozen men and 
women in camp, miles from any other 
human being. He whose cunning and 
endurance make him surest to bring in 
game, and she whose toothsome skill pro- 


duces the best supper from it when brought, 


take rank at once. We all know that the 
best camp cooks are generally men. Men 
are used to taking the initiative, — and that 
goes for a good deal in primitive modes of 
living. Woman is conservative. She is 
rarely at her best in complete freedom. 
It is true that when it does suit her she is 
irresistible. 

The cooking of the woods must gener- 
ally be an improvisation. In the varied 
experience of our party of six we have 
always aimed to keep reserve stores of 
canned meats, etc. ; but the best as well as 
the chief part of the cooking has been from 
hand to mouth, — in fact, we live from 
hand to mouth. That is half the charm 
of the experience. It brings us down to 
bottom facts. In the woods false stand- 
ards lose their authority, and the things 
that we were most afraid of become ridicu- 
lous. We drop all our quarrels with life, 
and become curiously well pleased with 
ourselves. 

As to breakfast, dinner, and supper, they 
are all unknown quantities. There is no 
bill of fare. We don’t know what we shall 
have; we only hope it will be enough! 
There is no finer sauce than unexpected- 
ness. 


_digious toil without him. 


When our camp education began, Cobus 
(otherwise Jack) shone as the sole pos- 
sessor of the culinary art and mystery. By 
slow degrees Madame betrayed a knowl- 
edge which he had evidently not monop- 
olized. Now we can all either boast or 
cook. Some of our precious lore, and 
the source whence it was derived, will 
doubtless appear. 

Which of us will ever forget that first 
supper of venison? Sternie, who has a 
soft voice and a quick eye, and knows more 
about the woods than all the rest of us put 
together. — Sternie shot the deer. He had 
done a large share of the preliminary labor 
of setting the camp, while the rest of us, in 
a flurry of excitement, discussed the situa- 
tion and made ready to begin. 

‘s Where is Sternie?” cried Cobus, in 
time, at last, for gathering boughs for the 
beds. 

Sternie and his wife were gone. There 
was something muttered about ‘‘ a fellow’s 
getting the start at the fun in that way ;— 
leaving us to do the work;” but we 
succeeded in getting through with our pro- 
Sandy, our 
guide and useful-man, devoted all his en- 
ergies to firewood and ‘ getting a blaze.” 
He certainly had something tg show for it. 
It was getting dusk, and the coolness of 
the great woods came on to excuse our 
almost childish delight in that huge, red 
core of heat. Why does everybody in 
camp develop something of the salaman- 
der? I appeal to anybody who knows. 
Is there anything more delicious than the 
heat and glow of a fire in the open air, 
which slowly —not too slowly —roasts 
you alive? ; 

We had just settled ourselves with im- 
mense satisfaction before our first camp- 
fire, when Sternie suddenly appeared 
within the lighted circle. There was ex- 
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citement in his usually quiet eye and in 
the readiness with which he told his story. 
He had gone out to ‘* look around a little,” 
—had found fresh tracks,—he had fol- 
lowed, with unexpected good luck. 

‘* We'll have venison for supper!” 
shouted Cobus,— who was always over- 
loaded with enthusiasm, —jumping up, 
and driving us all out to bring in the deer. 

I don’t know whether the Tartar’s tra- 
ditional steaks cut out alive are good or 
not. Nobody seemed to object to begin- 
ning on the deer, and in a very short time 
he was skinned and hanging on a tree 
near by. Then slices of him were impaled 
upon pointed sticks, and fizzling over the 
coals. Cobus was in his glory. Wewere 
prodigal with our stores. We had a few 
potatoes; some of these were put to roast 
in the ashes. Madame produced currant- 
jelly; anda can of condensed milk was 
opened for the coffee. The ‘‘ hard-tack” 
was brought out for Cobus, but he had 
plenty of good bread and butter. Jack 
could make coffee, — that was his saving 
grace. His coffee-pot soon gave forth 
an odor to tempt the gods. We were 
all ravenously hungry, and the sputter of 
the bacon which Sandy was frying only 
whetted our impatience. 

Sternie had another surprise. ‘* Just 
one apiece,” he announced, dryly, count- 
ing out a half-dozen fine trout. ‘I only 
wanted to see what sport we were likely 
to have.” 

Sandy had the trout into the hot fat and 
out again, cooked to a turn, in a twinkling. 
The smoking strips of venison were piled 
upon a plate, and we gathered round. Miss 
Jenny La Petite,—as her mother calls 
her, —and the calm Alia had disappeared, 
and were busy with the inner mysteries of 
their own tent. 

‘*Now, Dan, look after the ladies,” 
commanded Cobus, with the air of a 
major-general. 

I had the felicity of arranging for Ma- 
dame those bulky cushions which had 
been for the entire day the terror of our 
party. Of course we fell upon the tempt- 
ing venison. Savory as those admirable 


cutlets appeared they failed to sustain the 
crucial test. We found them scorched, but 
not cooked; tough, but tasteless. 


Before 
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we had even exchanged glances, that clever 
Frenchwoman had quietly slipped off a 
few slices and a rasher or two of bacon. 
At last there was some open chaffing, and 
Cobus got as red as a turkey-cock. Then 
somebody perceived that a sauce-pan was 
bubbling at one side of the fire. 

‘* Ah! it is mine! ” cried Madame, with 
deprecating smiles and gestures directed 
at Cobus. ‘But not yet; you must 
wait!” 

And wait we did. The trout was fin- 
ished, the bacon was not despised, bread 
and butter disappeared rapidly, and Jack 
had poured out his coffee, when a nod to 
La Petite and, presto! a dainty dish of 
venison, over which Madame gave a 
squeeze of the lemon which she brought 
up from the depths of her pocket. By the 
way, in every emergency this wonderful 
woman produced from some hidden por- 
tion of her attire whatever was required. 
But that venison! How tender! How sa- 
vory ! 

‘* Does curry-powder grow in these 
woods?” 

‘*¢ Doubtless,” cries Madame, laughing. 

Yes; surely my palate could not deceive 
me. How luxurious we were! We ate 
till we could eat no more. Sweet wafers 
came out from some recess, and a cannon- 
ball of a cheese, which had to be sawn 
asunder with extreme discretion that its 
natural cover might be proof against small 
marauders. And then— and then — was 
there not still good tobacco galore? And 
through the smoke shone Alia’s eyes. 


VENISON CUTLETS A LA MADAME. 


First fry your venison quickly with a little bacon 
or salt pork, then lay the strips upon each other, with 
the bacon between, in a sauce-pan; add boiling 
water barely to cover them; season with a bay leaf, 
a bit of onion, and a few peppercorns, or a little 
curry-powder; cover closely and simmer at the side 
of the fire for half or three-quarters of an hour. 
Serve with currant-jelly. 


SANDY’S TROUT. 


Drop your freshly-caught trout, clean and dry, into 
a frying-pan, with boiling bacon-fat sufficient to float 
them. Do not crowd them in the pan, but keep 
them in motion. Turn each one gently but firmly, 
without breaking the skin, and serve when they are 
crisp and brown, say in three minutes. 


Dan O Hara. 















CHAPTER IIl. — A HAVEN FOR ONE AND A 
JOURNEY FOR THREE. 





R. DAVID was 
happy. The 
weather was sim- 
ply atrocious, and 
he walked over to 
his brother’s three 
times a day to visit 
the patient whose 
advent had _ been 
so unceremonious. 
The rest of the 
family seemed 
almost to have 
forgotten the 
affair, even Aunt Mary betraying no inter- 
est until one morning she appeared beside 
the bed, and, somewhat after the manner 
of a burglar or a highwayman, demanded 
the young man’s name. He turned his 
face to the wall and his back to the foe, 
and kept silent. 

** You have been here more than a week. 
What is your name?” she persisted. 

‘* My name is Hugh Vernon; but that is 
allI can tell you about myself,’’ he replied, 
at last, with some defiance in his tone, and 
Aunt Mary withdrew. It hadn’t occurred 
to the doctor to ask who he was or whence 
he came. He was astranger and had been 
taken in. 

‘¢ Can’t I get out of this pretty soon?” 

‘¢Yes, a change will do you good ; but I 
advise you to goto sleep now. To-morrow 
I will take you home with me.” 

The advice was not followed, but the 
promise was kept, and the invalid’s con- 
valescence was rapid under the doctor’s 
constant care. As the days grew warmer, 
long rides became a part of his regimen — 
the doctor being his own coachman. He 
was passionately fond of horses, and, like 
many other men, assumed that this ardent 
admiration and fondness for them was 
necessarily accompanied by a sound judg- 
ment, which is not true either of horses or 
men, for the most earnest philanthropists 
are often the most gullible of mortals, and 
hopelessly blind in their estimates of indi- 
vidual character. A good judge of horses 
is, moreover, apt to bea good judge of 
human nature, with, perhaps, a leaning 
towards pessimism. Dr. David was neither, 
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and, consequently, his coachmen were 
generally marvels of ignorance and incom- 
petence, which was one reason why he 
chose to dispense with their services. It 
was by comparison with their inefficiency 
that he had come to consider himself 
a_ skillful horseman, although it was a 
standing wonder among his friends and 
neighbors that his numerous and nonde- 
script vehicles had not long ago been kin- 
dling-wood, and himself ananatomical ruin, 
from his frequent catastrophes on the road. 
Physicians, doubtless, belong in the cate- 
gory of those who, being unable to care 
for themselves, are watched over by a 
special providence. 

One warm day in April the doctor took 
his patient for a drive with a pair of horses 
that were new to him and exceedingly 
nervous. As they were evidently becom- 
ing unmanageable by their owner, Vernon, 
with the instinct of self-preservation, and 
without asking leave, took their manage- 
ment into his own hands. Under his 
strong, magnetic influence, — or, as Prof. 
Hare would say, owing to an even pressure 
upon the reins, instead of spasmodic jerk- 
ings; to quiet but distinct orders, in place 
of nervous and wholly unintelligible ejacu- 
lations ; and to other minor and almost im- 
perceptible appeals to the quick intelli- 
gence of the frightened animals,— they 
were quieted in a way that seemed to Dr. 
David little less than marvelous. There- 
fore, when the young man, as they were 
driving home, proposed to work out his 
indebtedness, as far as such a debt could be 
cancelled, by taking care of his horses, the 
doctor was only too happy to accept the 
proposal without a thought of any social 
complications that might follow. Having 
treated his patient as an honored guest, it 
would have been impossible for the good 
man to suggest any change when he became 
his coachman. In fact, his extreme ad- 
miration for one who possessed what he 
esteemed among the worthiest of manly 
accomplishments, would have insured for 
the new incumbent the most cordial ex- 
pression of regard, whatever his station in 
the household might be. But Vernon re- 
fused to accept any other consideration than 
had been accorded his predecessor, and not 
only established himself in the coachman’s 
room at the stables, but insisted upon tak- 
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THE SEAWARD SIDE. 


ing his meals with the other servants. If 
he was doing penance he meant it to be 
thorough. 

Six weeks later a young man of gentle- 
manly bearing, in coachman’s garb, and 
evidently a master of his business, drove 
the committee of three, Aunt Mary, Dr. 
David, and Bob, to the station. His part- 
ing bow to Aunt Mary was more complete, 
if not more courteously intended, than that 
which he had proffered on a former occa- 
sion, when sitting on the floor at Mr. 
Mullion’s. She still looked upon him 
with some grains of suspicion; but her 
brother departed on his mission happy in 
the thought that his horses and kindred 
matters were left in competent hands. In 
fact, one of his few practical objections 
to a summer outing — he had a multitude 
of theoretical ones — was the difficulty, on 
the one hand, of closing his house, which 
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involved great inconvenience at both ends 
of the trip, or, on the other, of leaving it 
open in the care of servants, which laid a 
still heavier tax upon patience and purse. 

As the trio rolled away in the palace- 
car the doctor was privately thinking that, 
after all, it might be pleasant to join the 
family during the summer, if they found a 
satisfactory abiding-place. At all events, 
he had sufficient interest in the matter to 
find this tour of investigation a congenial 
undertaking, which it certainly was to Aunt 
Mary and Bob, the committee being de- 
cidedly unanimous, both as to zeal in the 
cause and in the purpose of doing as they 
pleased, notwithstanding much general and 
specific instruction that had been given 
them before starting. 

Mrs. Mullion had protested against 
being consigned, even for a short time, to 
one of the huge wooden hotels composed 
chiefly of endless labyrinths of corridors, 
passages, and narrow, crooked stairs, 
around which have gathered, like alum- 
crystals about a thread, innumerable 
small, boxy apartments, piled up to such 
astounding heights that the whole struct- 
ure would apparently collapse by. its 
own weight, if the upper stories were 
not so frail as to be almost without 
gravity. (Why, inthe name of all that is 
safe, comfortable, agreeable, and economi- 
cal, the builders of summer hotels should 
be possessed and carried away with the 
notion that the more rooms they can bring 
together in one huge mass, the smaller 
they are, and the more inaccessible and 
inconvenient they can be made, the better, 
will never be known. Why they should 
assume that people who seek rest and rec- 
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THE INLAND SIDE, 


reation will be abundantly satisfied and 
glad to pay extraordinary prices for their 
discomforts, if they can be first over- 
whelmed by a gorgeous and magnificent 
display of what is, after all, nothing but a 
big painted pile of cheap lumber, is a pro- 
found mystery, of which more anon.) 

Mr. Mullion warned them against the 
brilliantly fanciful cottages that are so 
flimsy in construction and stand so closely 
together that a hearty sneeze before break- 
fast would rouse all the neighbors and 
shake the houses to their foundation- 
posts. The small boys begged for unlim- 
ited boating, hunting, and fishing, and 
gave Bob instructions enough to confuse 
the brain of a South American consul. 
The young folks— that is, the older boys 
and girls —hoped they would not pitch 
the family tent in some dreadfully out-of- 
the-way place where, as Grace observed, 
they would be practically ‘* buried alive, 
and beyond the reach of everybody.”’ 
Sanitary and economical injunctions would 
have been superfluous, for Aunt Mary was 
a rigid economist, and, in Dr. David’s opin- 
ion, no question of expense, society, scen- 
ery, amusements, or comfort even should 
be considered until all doubts concerning 
complete healthfulness had been removed. 

Their plan was to go directly to a cer- 
tain sea-shore resort, staying until they 
found satisfactory reasons for moving on, 
whether that required five minutes or five 
days. They were to send written reports 
from every place they visited, and if they 
failed to agree upon an unfavorable verdict 
after one week’s trial they were to send 
for the rest of the family. 


CHAPTER IV.— THE FIRST EXPERIMENT. 


Ir would be a vain repetition to put on 
record all the bulletins that were forwarded 


to head-quarters by this scouting party. 
Long before their search was completed, 
the only report Aunt Mary would deign to 
send, of certain places, was a reference to 
former letters with instructions to ‘‘ read 
‘ Spread-Eagle,’ instead of ‘Grand Union,’” 
or ***Mulligan’s’ Band, instead of ‘ Flan- 
nigan’s,’” or Monday and Wednesday hops, 
instead of Tuesday and Friday. 

‘** We reached the Triple Promenade and 
Spread-Eagle Pavilion House between 
seven and eight last evening,” she wrote. 
‘¢ Although the season has scarcely opened 
there was a dazzling display of electric 
light before the twilight had faded enough 
to show the new moon, the brass band was 
in full blast, and the proprietors were anx- 
iously awaiting the arrival of the ten thou- 
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sand guests who are expected to fill this 
quiet retreat. Of course we had no thought 
of this hotel as a possible summer home, 
but we must lay our heads somewhere, and 
fancied there might be pleasant cottages 
in the vicinity. So there are; but the 
desirable ones are either occupied by. their 
owners, permanently leased, or held for 
rent at most exorbitant prices. When I 
object to these high rates they tell me they 
are compelled to charge enough for the 
three or four months when they are oc- 
cupied to pay for the whole year, and 
seem to expect me to be amazed at this 
financial revelation, to acknowledge my 
previous stupidity, and jump at the chance 
of paying twice as much as the houses are 
worth. But I am not fond of being im- 
posed upon. The truth is that these sum- 
mer homes ought not to cost more than 
one-third or one-fourth as much as houses 
that are to be occupied constantly, so if 
they are rented but three or four months 
out of twelve that makes it even. The in- 


terest on the first cost of the land they 
occupy wouldn’t be fifty cents a year. We 
are told that we can find desirable building- 
sites in the vicinity, which is probably true, 
for there’s waste land enough to be seen 


from the top of the T.P. and S.E. P. 


House to hold a population of several mil- 
lions, and some of the sites would be 
charming if they were accessible; but 
there are no walks or drives fit for civilized 
people, and they who go down to the beach 
must either take the plank-walk from the 
hotel or wade through a fathomless sea of 
sand.” The burden of her complaint in 
a subsequent letter was from the other 
side. ‘* Between the excessively artificial 
arrangements of the place we visited last, 
and the lack of every-day comforts here, 
there is a vast difference, and the extremes 
are equally unsatisfactory. There every- 
body and everything was on dress-parade ; 
there was not the first suggestion of quiet, 
natural home life, much less of rural sim- 
plicity or freedom. Here, except in the 
matter of food, we are left to the primitive 
resources of the pioneer pilgrims. I am 
trying to find the happy medium where 
we can have real comfort and all essential 
modern convenience without being bur- 
dened with the extravagances and affecta- 
tions that so often make summer vacations 
wasteful and tiresome.” 

‘¢ T begin to think we have undertaken a 
fool’s errand,” wrote Dr. David, after they 
had been traveling two weeks, ‘‘ and shall 
never reach a satisfactory decision. For, 
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although, at first glance, there seems to be a 
great variety to choose from, we find on 
close inspection that these summer places 
are much like mankind, —their merits 
and defects pretty evenly balanced. Even 
the trifling matter of table fare at the hotels 
is so nicely adjusted by means of poor 
bread in one place, and questionable but- 
ter in the next, doubtful coffee in the 
third, too muscular steak in the fourth, 
andso on through all the items, that we can’t 
easily say which is best. The same alterna- 
tives confront us in larger matters. If we 
find good water the drainage is poor; if 
the beach is fine there are malarial 
swamps lying in wait for us in the rear; 
where the surf is grand the boating is 
dangerous; and where the fishing is best 
bathing is out of the question. All things 
considered, the place from which I write 
is the most satisfactory, and we have 
engaged a cottage near one of the hotels, — 
that is, we have the refusal of it for a week, 
while we take a hasty run to the lakes and 
the mountains, where we may possibly 
find something we shall like better, but you 
know most of us prefer the sea-shore.” 

The last clause of Dr. David’s letter was 
hailed with delight. It was the first intima- 
tion he had given of his intention to follow 
the family and the summer fashion. 

Bob was troubled by no doubts or com- 
promises; he knew what was satisfactory 
to himself, and set down his opinions in a 
letter to the other boys : — 


Dear RUFE AND Dick,— We've had a high old 
time ever since we started. Just as soon as we 
strike a place we make the folks show us all the best 
hotels, ifthere’s more than one, and all the board- 
ing-houses; and then we gothrough them, and 
see if they smell musty, and if the water is good to 
drink, and what kind of springs they have in the 
beds, and make them tell us what they do with their 
slops and old rubbish and things, and where the 
sink-spouts go to, and how much it costs to pay the 
board. And then we take a team and drive all 
over, and sometimes we get out and go off cross lots 
to see where the best views are, and how far it is 
down to the beach. We’ve struck a bully place now, 
I tell you. There’s three big hotels, each one of 
them bigger and better than the other, if the clerks 
don’t lie, which I don’t suppose they would; and 
there’s lots of cottages, and they have plank-walks 
some of the way, and where the boards aint broke; 
and the fishing is just immense. In one place the 
rocks are: about five hundred feet high, or less, and 
you can climb down close to the water when the tide 
is coming in, and haul out the cunners faster than 
you can count. I broke two lines on a rock-cod yes- 
terday, and ketched a plaice as big as a platter, but 
he got away. They are awful good to eat. I don’t 
like the way the old women set on the piazza and 
stare at a fellow when he comes up from the beach, 
and then look at one another and laugh; but I sup- 
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pose they have to have some fun. 
One day I see Ned Graham walking 
on the beach with his sister and an- 
other girl, but he didn’t take no more 
notice of me than as if I’d been a 
puppy, not until he seen Aunt Mary 
and Uncle Doctor, and found out who 
I was. Then he was awful good, I 
tell you. He offered to take me out 
in his boat, and I should have gone, 
too, only Aunt Mary wouldn’t let me; 
not now, she said, maybe I might, 
some time, and I guess I will; you 
may bet on that, but perhaps I’d bet- 
ter wait till you come. I guess you 
better tell Gert and Grace about the 
Grahams being here. It’s an A one, 
bangup place, and takes the cake 
every time. They charge like every- 
thing here for hooks and lines. Bring 
all you can. Bos. 


P.S.— Bring some sheet-lead for 
sinkers. There’s a big piece on the 
shelf in the furnace-room. Weare going to the mount- 
ains, because we said we would; but we shan’t find 
any place to come up to this. You ought to see the 
cottage we’ve got. Itis so close to the water you can 
almost jump in at high tide, and there’s a balcony on 
the back side that is going to be mine; there’s a place 
to hitch a boat, and a kind of a bench where you can 
lie down and look at the water. 


Bob was right in regard to finding a 


more desirable place. On returning from 
the mountains, at the end of the week, the 
verdict to try ‘*Glenwood Cove” was 
unanimous, and the cottage was engaged 
for the season. With the letter announcing 
their decision Aunt Mary sent plans of the 
cottage, and certain other particulars con- 
cerning it and their arrangements for 
living. 

‘¢The most objectionable thing about 
* it,’ she wrote, ‘‘ is the rent. The house 
could not have cost more than two thou- 
sand dollars. [Tamsure one of similar size, 
and equally serviceable, could be built for 
one thousand, and there are not more than 
three or four hundred dollars’ worth of 
furniture in it. They wanted four hundred 
dollars for the season, but finally let us 
have it for three hundred and fifty. In- 
stead of our going up to the hotel for 
our meals they are to be sent to us in 
hampers, so we shall have all the comfort 
of private housekeeping without the most 
troublesome cares. The dining-room, as 
you see, is not only large, but it opens out 
upon a wide piazza looking seaward, 
where we can set the tables in pleasant 
weather, and there is a small room under 
the stairs which James can fit up for a 
serving-room. When the dining-room and 
drawing-room are thrown together the 
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young folks will have plenty of room 
for their in-door social affairs. Of course, 
the four chambers would not hold half our 
family, but David proposes to build some 
canvas tents near by for the boys to sleep 
in, and I’m not sure but I shall have one 
for myself and Miss Clinton. There is no 
doubt that it will be more healthful than 
sleeping in-doors, and we shall have the 
house for refuge in case of very bad 
weather. Undoubtedly you will ask what 
people will say to such an irregular pro- 
ceeding ; but you know my opinion of 
Mrs. Grundy, and I should say if the 
social dignity of our family can’t be main- 
tained in a genuine tent as well as in a 
cottage that is more than half humbug, 
it isn’t worth maintaining. The fireplace 
out on the piazza struck me at first as 
absurd ; but David says that if the east and 
west ends are enclosed by cloth awnings or 
curtains we shall find great comfort from 
the fire on chilly afternoons and evenings 
when it is pleasant but not altogether safe 
to sit out-of-doors with no protection ex- 
cept the piazza roof. As Bob and I have 
no other duties at present we propose to 
stay here and put the place in order for the 
rest of the family. We shall be ready for 
you the day after to-morrow.” 

Dr. David went home to make arrange- 
ments for leaving his own house for the 
summer, and to give further particulars to 
his brother’s family. Mr. Mullion made 
no objection to the place which they had 
chosen, but thought the committee had 
made a mistake in not securing a larger 
cottage, or more than one. 

‘They will all get sick of the tents if 
they don’t get sick in them,” said he, 
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‘¢ and there will be no resource later in the 
season, but to take what happens to be left 
at the hotel.” 

‘*That is the crowning merit of our 
scheme,” replied the doctor. ‘‘ The dis- 
satisfaction will come from the other side. 
You will be ten times more likely to give 
up your rooms in the cottage and come to 
us than we to abandon our tents.” 

‘* We? Do you intend to occupy a tent 
yourself?” 

‘Certainly. I shall not only have a 
tent for myself, but I shall have Maggie 
join Mary and Miss Clinton. The boys 
will prefer it, of course.” 

‘¢ That means nearly all the family except 
Mrs. Mullion and I.” 

‘¢ Yes, and there is no doubt we should 
all be better men, women, and children — 
both the robust and the invalid—if we 
could live out-of-doors all of the time, day 
and night, in fair weather and foul, from 
May to October.” 

The doctor never intended to lose an ar- 
gument by understating his points. 

‘The nearest we can come to this in 
practice is to live in tents which will keep 
us from actual exposure to the elements. 
Look at those who go out into the wilder- 
ness, where they are compelled to sleep 
under the open sky. It isn’t the wilder- 
ness that cures them, nor the raw pork 
and ‘canned goods,’ it is the open air. 
Look at sailors, who can endure anything! 
Look at the soldiers! Why, even the sick 
ones get well in their cloth or rough-board 
tents, when they would die in the elegant 
hospitals of brick and stone, no matter 
how scientifically they may be built, 
warmed, and ventilated. Nature abhors 
sickness as she abhors a vacuum, and will 
do her best to heal it in us as well as in 
the rest of her children, animal and vege- 
table, if we will only put ourselves with 
confidence into her immediate care.” 

‘¢ But what security shall we have in 
these cloth houses?” 

** What security ? 
me! 
against unwelcome 


Pshaw, you amaze 
What security have we anywhere 


intrusion? The se- 


curity of civilization, to besure. Thestrong_ 


arm of the civil law, and the still stronger 
arm of that sentiment that makes, for de- 
cency and good order in every Christian 
community, public opinion, — general 
intelligence. Do you fancy it is your 
plate-glass windows and solid-oak doors 
that protect you here? Not at all. A 
skillful and enterprising burglar would as 
soon cut a hole through a sheet of glass as 
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througha piece of cotton-duck. He can pick 
a lock as easily as he can untie a string.” 

*¢ Yes, but the unskillful tramps ?” 

‘* Did your doors keep out Hugh Vernon 
when he was wandering about the streets 
looking for a place to lay his head? No! 
His innate civilization, Christianity, moral 
principle, or whatever you may call it” 

‘¢ Whatever it was, it was considerably 
obscured just at that time ”— 

*¢ Possibly, possibly ; but still it was there. 
It was in him, and kept him from entering 
the house unasked. It kept him out until 
he had knocked for admittance, and then, in 
spite of all your bolts and bars. a similar 
controlling spirit in you let him in. You 
couldn’t help yourself. The visible, mate- 
rial barriers were of no account either way.” 

Mr. Mullion laughed. ‘* Well, how 
about stray cattle that may happen to be 
on the war-path, prowling dogs, belligerent 
sheep, or the still more inquisitive and ob- 
jectionable quadrupeds that might mistake 
the tent for a poultry-house? ” 

To this descent from the sublime to the 
ridiculous Dr. David replied, after a little 
deliberation, that if they should find there 
was danger of nocturnal incursions of stray 
cattle, or other animals that are attached 
to man, either as servants, beggars, or 
thieves, it might be well to surround the 
tents with a simple board-fence, high 
enough and tight enough to keep 
out unintelligent intruders. Mr. Mullion 
had no intention of giving up a com- 
fortable bed for himself under a substan- 
tial roof, neither had he any objection 
to the boys making their beds where they 
chose, and the doctor carried his point 
without further controversy. 

Within a week the whole family arrived 
at Glenwood Cove. Mr. Mullion’s house 
was closed for the summer, the doctor 
leaving his in charge of Hugh Vernon, 
who had gained his entire confidence, not 
to say admiration. The day after their 
arrival the first tent was built. It was 
sixteen feet long and eight feet wide. It 
stood upon eight legs, or posts, and one 
tree, the tree serving for one corner-post. 
The entire frame consisted of rough sticks, 
the posts having forked tops, and cost one 
dollar, paid to the owner of the woodland 
where the timber grew, and one day’s 
labor by Dr. David, his son Phil, and four 
of his nephews. The labor of the small 
boys was chiefly locomotive and vocal; 
they did the running and the yelling. The 
covering of the tent cost twelve dollars, 
besides the thread, buttons, and strings, 
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and one day’s work by Maggie and her 
cousins with a sewing-machine. On the 
second day, to the astonishment of the rest 
of the family, Aunt Mary received by ex- 
press a full-grown army-tent, which she 
had bought of a backsliding brother, who 
had been a zealous exhorter at a camp- 
meeting, but, for reasons probably best 
known to himself, though sufficiently evi- 
dentto his hearers, concluded, after one sea- 
son, that he had mistaken his vocation, and 
was glad to dispose of his portable house for 
a small consideration. This tent the boys 
called ‘** The Tabernacle,” and the other 
*¢ Wagner’s,” on account of its resemblance 
to a sleeping-car, and the propensity of its 
occupants to prolong their morning slum- 
bers. ‘* Wagner’s” was more domestic in 
appearance than ‘* The Tabernacle,” but 
not so scientific in construction. On the 
third day Uncle Doctor pitched his modest 
tent just beyond Aunt Mary’s, and to all 
appearance was fully resolved to become a 
medieval hermit in the very midst of the 
gay and varied modern life around him. 
On the morning of the fourth day Bob 
came home in triumph, bringing Ned 
Graham, whom he had found on the beach 
after furtively looking for him ever since he 
had received the promise of a boat-trip. 
The invitation had been renewed, and Bob 
reciprocated promptly by taking Graham 
to ‘** Wagner’s,” where he was received 
with so much cordiality, that he came 
again the same afternoon, bringing his 
mother and sister, who made formal calls 
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at the cottage and at ‘‘ The Tabernacle,” 
breaking the social ice, — or, touse a more 
seasonable figure, setting the social wheels 
in motion. On the fifth day, which was 
Saturday, the young people, including 
Mabel and the ‘* small ” boys, were taken 
out upon the water in Graham’s cat-boat. 

** How does Mabel happen to be traveling 
without Miss Clinton?” inquired Maggie. 

‘*¢T really don’t know why Miss Clinton 
didn’t come ; she gave some excuse at the 
last moment. I believe sailing doesn’t agree 
with her,” said Grace. 

‘*Whatastory! She’s awful fond of sail- 
ing. I don’t believe you invited her hard 
enough,” said Mabel, distressed because her 
governess was not at hand, both to answer 
her questions and to share her enjoyment. 

Bob was also disappointed with the ~ 
sail, especially with the passengers who 
were much more interested in each other 
than in him or in fishing, and the owner 
of the boat fell many fathoms in his esteem ; 
but he brought himself to the surface again 
by telling the small boys before they went 
ashore they were not to count this ride, 
for, as soon as his new dory came they 
would go out fishing all by themselves. 

The first week was ended; the work of 
the committee was accomplished; the 
family were established at Glenwood Cove, 
and the question whether this was to be 
the promised land, the end of their quest 
for a permanent summer-home, was to 
be determined by the test of actual expe- 
rience. 

E. C. Gardner. 


[To be continued.] 
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WILL JACKSON'S RIDE. 


A TALE OF THE TAVERN TALKERS. 


** THE Tavern Talkers” is the name of a 
club. It is a club of outers as well as of 
talkers ; and, as its members say very little 
about themselves, very little is known of 
them. They are not, however, a selfish 
coterie of outers; consequently, whatever 
may appear under the above heading they 
have no wish to withhold from the public 
ear, if the public ear is so attuned as to 
want it. 

On a certain pleasant evening of August, 
1884, darkness was beginning to seek ad- 
mittance through the-many windows of the 
Devon Inn, near Philadelphia, and _ its 
advent was stoutly resisted by the 
light and life of Devon’s stately interior, 
when the eight members of the Tavern 
Talkers and their single guest drew their 
chairs round the altar of confabulation 
in their sazctum at the said inn. As, 
following the sensible .example of the 
celestials, our friends do not reveal secrets 
which are born and nurtured of small talk, 
the happenings of that evening matter not 
to the barbarians, until a certain point was 
reached when some one suddenly re- 
marked :— 

‘¢ Why, gentlemen, we are forgetting our 
new program. Neckar, where’s your story ?” 

‘“* True,” said the president. ‘* Mr. 
Neckar, your story, please ; and I would 
take the liberty to suggest that it be a 
cycling one, for the benefit of Mr. S 
Mr. S ,» we must enlist you in the 
brotherhood of the * wheel.’” Mr. S ; 
the visitor, bowed, while our respected 
friend Neckar lay back in his chair, looked 
at the president inquiringly for a mo- 
ment, and then commenced: ‘* Gentle- 
men, I am victimized, am I? Well, so be 
it. Some of you, doubtless, have heard of 
Will Jackson’s ride with a railroad train 
out West ; most of you, however, have not. 
Mr. S I know has not; so, with your 
permission, we will have it.” 

-**Go ahead, Ninon,” was the general cho- 
rus; the president, with an almost imper- 
ceptible wink at the story-teller, adding : — 

‘* Oh, yes, I remember the incident,—a 
capital one.” 

‘Well, gentlemen, you must know 
that, some short time ago, a friend of mine, 
a Mr. Jackson, known also to some of you 














perhaps, went West on a business trip, 
taking his bicycle with him, and out there 
you know, Mr. S , a bicycle is a great 
rarity. In fact, in many places where Mr. 
Jackson sojourned the people didn’t know 
what to make of the machine, and the most 
extravagant surmises were indulged in by 
them as to its properties, etc. For instance, 
at one place the inhabitants, who must have 
been an exceptionally bright lot of people, 
wanted to know if our friend could get up 
enough speed on the velocipede to cover 
six miles in an hour; while in another local- 
ity, evidently one of the liveliest spots of 
the live West, he wascredited with being able 
to go fifty miles an hour. Now bicyclers, as 
a class, bear a remarkably good reputation 
for veracity as compared with the votaries 
of other out-door pastimes,—for instance, 
as compared with, — well comparisons are 
odious.” Here the story-teller pulled short 
up to knock the ashes from his cigar, for 
a couple of other cigars had ceased to do 
their office and there were evidently cham- 
pions of ‘‘ other out-door pastimes” pres- 
ent. ‘+ Well, what I was saying, or what 
I meant to say, was this,” said the narrator, 
‘* that such a state of affairs as I have just 
mentioned, was very embarrassing to a man 
of Mr. Jackson’s nature, for he liked his 
bicycle, and indeed all bicycles, too well to 
allow the idea to prevail that they could 
only get along at the rate of six miles an 
hour, while, on the other hand, like all 
bicyclers, he was too truthful to allow for 
a moment the impression to go about that 
he could ride fifty miles an hour on his 
bicycle. ‘The continual questioning rela- 
tive to the matter was annoying, too, and 
he was wishing for something out of the 
common to turn up fully to proclaim the 
properties and powers of the machine, 
when fortune kindly threw in his way the 
opportunity which he wished for. Just as 
he was giving up all hope of such an 
opportunity cropping up, the desired loop- 
hole, through which he might squeeze some- , 
thing to astonish the natives, laid itself so 
to speak at his feet, through the agency of 
what— of whom, do you think? Why of an 
engineer on one of the locomotives of the 
M. & M. Railway. 

‘*¢ Mr. Jackson happened to be at Lyres- 














burg, in Missouri, and, as usual, much 
interest was taken there among the people 


in his bicycle. In this place the prevailing 
sentiment was that of ridicule for both the 
machine and its rider, and the remarks of 
the engineer whom I have before referred 
to were so offensive that Jackson got 
quite roiled, so roiled, in fact, that on the 
engineer making some remark more than 
usually strong, he there and then offered 
to race him, the said engineer, to Stokley- 
ville, fifty miles down the road. The en- 
gineer was to take a cattle-train, of fifty 
cars, over that section of the road on the 
afternoon of the day on which the bet was 
made, and Jackson agreed to have out his 
bicycle and race him. Now, all along from 
Lyresburg to Stokleyville, a cinder-path 
runs by the railroad, so that Jackson’s pro- 
posed attempt to beat the train does not 
appear so wild a venture as you might at 
first suppose it tobe. The appointed hour 
came, and the whole town turned out to 
see the train and the bicycler start, and a 
telegram was sent on to Stokleyville for all 
the people there to turn out also and witness 
the termination of the novel race. Well, 
the moment for starting arrived, the whis- 
tle sounded, the train moved, and Jackson 
was just about to mount, when suddenly 
he flung his machine into the hands of the 
telegraph clerk, who formed one of the 
gaping crowd, and saying, ‘ By gosh, I’ve 
left my saddle-bag in the office!’ herushed 
into the operator’s sanctum, followed by 
crys of *‘ Look sharp! make haste!’ etc. 
He wasn’tgone anytime before he returned, 
carrying the saddle-bag, which he flung on 
to the handles of his machine, and in half-a- 
second he was closing up on the last car of 
the train, which was already well under way. 
Now, the people outside the telegraph office, 
of course, could not very well be aware of 
the fact that Jackson understood telegraphy, 
nor were they aware that the operator at 
Stokleyville was a bosom friend of his. 
The following message, received by the 
Stokleyville operator while the Lyresville 
population was engaged in watching the 
start of the race, would have opened wider 
some already wide-open eyes, and ex- 
plained clearly why Jackson came to leave 
his saddle-bag in the operator’s office : — 


‘* LYRESVILLE. 


“DARLING BILL, — Grease the railroad tracks two 
miles this side of Stokleyville. See you later. 


“WILL JACKSON. 


‘¢The above was the telegram which 
caused Bill Stone’s eyes to open also to a 
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considerable extent, as he perused the curi- 
ous document in his office at Stokleyville. 
Bill bore the reputation of never allowing 
a friend to ‘get left,’ as he termed it, so 
there was something peculiarly suggestive 
in the deliberate manner in which he folded 
up the despatch, and then took an hour and 
a halt’s leave off from work. 

‘* Well, the train got the start of Jack- 
son, but, before it gained any speed, he had 
pulled up beside the last one of the fifty 
cars, where he determined to stick as long 
as possible. Now, the engineer was as 
fully persuaded that the bicycler would give 
up after five miles, as he was of the fact 
that if he went much faster than twenty 
miles an hour, along, at least, thirty miles 
of the road before him, he would run a 
good chance of wrecking his train. So he 
put on a fifteen mile an hour pace, and 
sent the fireman back to tell the ‘ veloci- 
peder’ to ‘wake up.’ Now, Mr. S : 
you know that fifteen miles an hour is 
nothing to a bicycler, so Jackson felt pretty 
good when he found the engineer so ac- 
commodating, but to the injunction of the 
fireman to ‘ wake up,’ he answered by in- 
quiring if the engineer was asleep? The 
fireman went forward to the engine, and 
told the engineer of the inquiry, and the 
engineer said, ‘ Well, he’s a plucky un; 
tell him to pull up and have a talk while he 
can, for we will bid him good-by five miles 
outside of Stokleyville.’ 

‘¢ The fireman gave the message to Jack- 
son, who told him to go back and tell the 
engineer to ‘hold his wind,’ for he would 





_want it all before the race was up. When 


the engineer heard this second message, he 
laughed, and sat down to have a smoke 
and to ruminate on the prospect of being a 
slightly richer man at the next station. 
Over an hour passed, and then the fireman, 
unable to curtail his curiosity, looked 
behind. 

‘*¢Ts he there?’ asked the engineer. 

‘*¢7’m blest if he aint,’ said the fireman, 
drawing in his head. 

‘¢¢Put more coal on,’ said the engineer, 
‘and don’t look behind again for the next 
ten milé.’ 

‘¢The fireman busied himself with his 
duty, the engineer smoked his pipe and 
kept an eye ahead, and Jackson kept up 
his fifteen mile an hour gait behind, to the 
extreme edification of a couple of brake- 
men, who watched him from the rear car. 
Ten more miles had been covered, and, to 
tell. the truth, our cycling friend was get- 
ting rather tired, when the engineer sang 
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out, ‘Hallo, Jim! see if that chap aint 
out of sight; I bet he’s a mile or so behind.’ 
The fireman chucked his cigar-stump into 
the fire, to help keep things going while 
he stretched his neck to reconnoiter. The 
next minute his surprise at what greeted his 
eyes on looking behind found vent in words, 
as he shouted excitedly to the engineer : — 

*¢¢ Well, may I never handle a shovel 
again, if he aint there still! and I'll be 
durned if he aint agone and pulled up on 
a dozen cars!’ 

‘¢ The engineer threw down his pipe and 
looked behind, and there, sure enough, 
was the bicycler, as large as life, working 
away for all he was worth, ‘ Well, if that 
aint a caution! Come Jim, slap on some 
more of the feed, and we’ll give him the 
good-by ; we’ve just got half-an-hour to get 
into Stokleyville.’ 

‘¢ The fireman shoveled in the coal, and 
by and by the train commenced to move 
faster as the engineer let her out. The 
fireman looked back; Jackson had lost a 
couple of car-lengths, the train moved 
faster, and a few moments later the engin- 
eer looked behind ; the bicycler had lost the 
remaining ten car-lengths and was at the 
extreme end of the train. 

*¢¢ Pile on the coal, Jim,’ said the engin- 
eer, ‘and we'll soon own the twenty-five 
dollars.’ 

** Another mile went over, and the fireman 
looked back once more. 

*¢* Where is he now ?’ asked his confrere. 

‘* ¢ He must be round the bend,’ said the 
fireman; ‘yes, there he is, just coming 
round now: why we’ve left him quarter 
of a mile.” 

‘¢There remained now but a four-mile 
stretch to Stokleyville, and every moment 
the train was drawing ahead of the bicycler, 
who was evidently getting tired. Before 
another mile was completed Jackson was 
nearly half-a-mile behind; another mile 
went over, a sharp curve appeared ahead, 
and the engineer slowed up, very compla- 
cently and good-humoredly, for his cycling 
antagonist was toiling along some three- 
quarters of a mile inthe rear. The curve 
was reached, round it went the train very 
slowly, and then there lay ahead the straight 
track into the town. 

‘¢¢ Fire in some more coal,’ said the en- 
gineer. But before the fireman had time 
to comply with the order, the train, which 
had been traveling very slowly, came al- 
most suddenly to a dead stop. ‘* Puff,’ went 
the engine, ‘ whist, whist,’ went the wheels ; 
the train moved forward a little again, and 
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then stopped again, the engine all the time 
working furiously. 

‘¢¢ What the devil is the matter now?’ 
said the engineer, as he looked at the fire- 
man. 

‘* That worthy’s look of blank astonishment 
did not tend to abate his surprise, nor did 
the lugubrious answer vouchsafed by the 
fireman of ‘guess we’re busted,’ throw 
much light on the state of affairs. 

‘¢¢ Shut off steam,’ said the engineer, as 
he jumped down on to the track and passed 
round the engine. Everything appeared 
to be straight. ‘ Let her go,’ he shouted. 

‘¢+¢ Puff, puff,’ and ahalf revolution of the 
wheels without their gripping the track 
left matters in statu guo. 

‘¢¢ Well, what in thunder does it all 
mean?’ he said; then he walked forward 
and rubbed his hand over the rails, and 
when he took it up it was covered with 
dark grease. 

‘¢ By this time all the train-hands came 
running up to see what was the matter, 
and just as the engineer, who had at last 
taken in the situation, was about to open 
on them the vials of his wrath, a dark 
shadow passed along the side of the track. 

‘¢¢ The bicycler!’? shouted the whole 
crowd. ‘The bicycler did it; hold him! 
stop him !’ It was too late, however; they, 
might as well have tried to overtake a lim- 
ited express-train going at full speed as to 
endeavor to catch our friend Jackson, who 
had shot by them like a flash, for he well 
knew that, though the engineer could have 
nothing more than suspicions as to who 
had played the trick, still he might fancy 
that those suspicions would justify his 
taking out his revenge on his cycling com- 
petitor. So, witha wild whoop of triumph, 
Jackson shot by the troop of train-hands 
at a pace which defied any pursuit which 
might be attempted on Mother Nature’s 
appliances for locomotion. 

‘It would be futile to attempt to depict 
the chagrin of the engineer, or the comi- 
cally nonplussed appearance of his com- 
panions. After the first moment of sur- 
prise had vanished, he and the fireman 
made a rush for the sand-box, but, as in 
the case of Old Mother Hubbard and her 
cupboard, when they got there, the sand- 
box was bare, —thanks to the foresight of 
Jackson, — and then, to finish up in rhyme, 
didn’t they swear. Half an hour after 
leaving the happy crowd, Jackson rode 
into Stokleyville, and the train steamed into 
the town shortly after, amidst the hootings 
and jibings of the whole population, the 
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engineer and train-hands being half dead 
from the effects of a prolonged exploration 
for a sand-pit, and from their exertions in 
doctoring the fixed up rails, with the poor 
apology for sand which they were fortu- 
nate enough to discover. And so, gentle- 
men, most satisfactorily closed Will Jack- 
son’s ride ” 
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‘*Thank you, Mr. Neckar,” said 
president; ‘‘and, gentlemen, before we 
adjourn, I just wish to remark that on our 
next meeting-night we may, perhaps, have 
the pleasure of Mr. Chris. Wheeler’s com- 
pany, when we must have something from 
him.” 


the 


Ninon Neckar. 
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Tue ‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”’ 
narrates that he once aroused the surprise 
and doubt of his fellow-boarders by boldly 
asserting that when John and Thomas fell 
into discussion, there were no less than six of 
them engaged,—-the two men as_ they 
really were, the two men as they thought 
themselves to be, and the two men as each 
conceived the other to be. 

Here, as ina thousand other instances, 
Dr. Holmes touched upon a great truth, to 
which he needed to allude for some 


momentary purpose of illustration, but 
which he forbore to consider by itself, per- 


haps because it seemed to be almost a tru- 
ism ; perhaps because to treat it fully would 
have deranged his plan of discussion. 

The metaphysician and the psychologist 
may exhaust themselves and their vocabu- 
laries in dissertations upon the trinities 
of the world and of life, and upon that 
most interesting of all, the trinity of man’s 
body, mind, and soul. Thetheme which 
will serve for the present paper is of 
less perplexing and intricate a nature, 
and yet is deep and wide enough, if 
considered with regard to its possible ex- 
tension and manifestations, to afford prob- 
lems of great interest and consequence. It 
is suggested in the passage of the autocrat 
to which reference has been made, and is, 
in brief, the duplex character of humanity. 
Not so much the difference between man 
as he is and as he believes himself to be, 
but rather the distinction which man draws 
between himself as he recognizes himself 
to be in his own sphere and state and him- 
self as he imagines he might be, or 
assumes that he already is, when projected 
into another sphere and state. 

From the earliest period when childish 
intelligence begins to translate itself into 
deliberate word and action to the last hour 
of conscious volition, this distinction is 
drawn, ‘and life proceeds largely upon the 


assumption that it is sodrawn. Reason, 
morality, religion, prudence, discretion, 
and even what is called common-sense, are 
inculcated and developed by means of it, 
comparisons being made between what 
was actually said or done and what might 
or should have been said or done in certain 
specified circumstances. 

To say that appeal is made ‘ from 
Philip drunk to Philip sober” is but to 
state metaphorically a fundamental prin- 
ciple. The infant at home and the child 
at school are addressed, indeed, inthe second 
person, but are asked to consider them- 
selves in the third; in other words, to pro- 
ject as upon a screen images of themselves 
and of their behavior, and then to consider 
these dispassionately and critically from a 
perspective stand-point. Thus that fine, 
priceless faculty which is known as con- 
science is nurtured to strength and matu- 
rity, each individual recognizing it as a part 
of himself which has the power to with- 
draw so far from all his other elemental 
qualities, their functions, and their mani- 
festations, that it can examine them judi- 
cially, and report accurately as to whether 
internal element and external representation 
have properly corresponded. 

In secular teaching the allegory, and in 
religious teaching the parable, have al- 
ways been found most effective ; and, in the 
practicalities of daily life, the ‘* Put your- 
self in his place” of plain, straightforward 
‘¢ man-to-man” talk is better than all 
logic and exhortation. When one asks ad- 
vice, he is far more apt to say, ‘* What 
would you do?” than ‘* What shall I do?” 
and when he desires to be persuasive, he 
urges others to enter into his views, and to 
be convinced, as if by actual sight, of the 
increase of advantage to be gained from 
such migration, — one half the man, as it 
were, remaining at home to observe the re- 
sults accruing to his other self. 
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But this duplex nature is not only to be 
noticed and felt in the grave and weighty 
affairs of life, — perhaps it is even to be 
less noticed and felt there than in lighter 
and less important matters. In the hard 
work of the world, from which compara- 
tively few escape entirely, and the majority 
of people only for a little while at a time, 
men must ‘‘ take themselves seriously,” 
as the French phrase has it, and concen- 
trate their attention upon the adjustment of 
their burdens to their several backs, and to 
the support of their material existence. 
When their hours of rest and recreation 
come, however, they seek not only to 
change the circumstances and relations of 
their physical condition, but also to be, or 
to imagine themselves to be, other men, 
finding greater or less pleasure in their 
greater or less success in doing so. 

This is not a result merely of a desire to 
escape from the pressure of necessary and 
rigid duties and cares, like the running 
wild of the packhorse, whose broken 
saddle-girth has relieved him of his bur- 
den; but it is a rebounding of the whole 
man towards a natural state, as a released 
spring returns to its original form. 


children sit down among their toys, and 
the girl fondles a doll while the boy 


pushes a wooden horse, or ties a tin sword 
about his waist, people say it is the ma- 
ternal instinct, or the instinct of the cava- 
lier or the soldier, which thus _ betrays 
itself. That explanation is true, but it is 
not large enough. What is manifested in 
such ways as these is but the native desire 
to divide life between the child’s twin 
selves; to dress up one of these in some 
fantastic or sympathetic guise and send it 
out to entertain and delight the other. 
For the child is not so lost in the minia- 
ture mother, or soldier, or preacher, as not 
to be able to recount and comment upon 
what it has done in such capacity, very 
much as Scrooge in the ‘* Christmas 
Carol” looked back and pondered upon 
his vanished years when under the spell of 
Christmas Past. 

As growth goes on, this disposition 
grows with body and mind. Not always 
so quick as in childhood, and rarely, alas! 
so honest and ingenuous, it still serves its 
useful purposes of education and distraction. 
Pushed to an evil extreme, it becomes 
hypocrisy; in weak natures, it becomes 
vanity, and they go through life posing for 
effect upon othcr people; in romantic 
natures it becomes self-deception, until 
they so confound the attributes of their two 


When - 
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selves that the shadowy imaginative being 
is esteemed by them the real, solid, proper 
creature ; but, wisely held in check, recog- 
nized for what it is, and valued by a right 
estimate, it sustains, soothes, cheers, and 
enlightens. 

To give this essential quality the name 
by which it should be known, the name by 
which it is recognized when it takes more 
material and positive forms than the airy, 
evanescent shapes of thought and feeling, 
it should be directly called the dramatic 
element in man. Such it really is, no 
other in its essence in the dreamy child, 
the romantic youth, the Maud Muller of 
the roadside spring, the judge upon the 
bench, the shopman who shapes himself 
into a hero in his common lodging, the 
merchant who paints viewless pictures 
upon the pages of his ledger, or the 
ardent religious convert who fancies he 
might be an ascetic or a martyr, than in 
Shakespeare and /Eschylus, in Roscius 
and Garrick, although in the former it 
may ever remain ‘‘ the baseless fabric of a 
vision,” which the latter can cast into 
living words and breathing action. 

But it is not alone in his interior life that 
man relies upon this element of his nature 
for pleasure and for profit. His position 
in the outer world is a duplex one; action 
and reaction are the poles between which 
the current of his being sways, and which 
are both essential to his existence. But 
as Brutus answered the casuistic question 
of Cassius, — 


“Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face?” 
with the simple truism, — 


“No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself 
But by reflection, by some other things,” 


so both philosophy and experience come 
to the same conclusion, that, while man can 
judge somewhat of the effect which he pro- 
duces by the response which his act or 
word brings upon him, he can only so esti- 
mate it, and must be always ignorant of 
what his real appearance and impression 
are. The best of mirrors and the best of 
portraits are inadequate to tell him what 
he fain would know; for these can give 
him only his face, his figure, and his atti- 
tude, in a moment of repose, or, at most, 
in some single mood and manner which 
others tell him is ** characteristic,” and in 
whose singularity he tries in vain to find 
the complexity which he feels, at which he 
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marvels as showing something which he 
would wish to conceal, or from which he 
turns away dissatisfied as only presenting 
what he knows to be an insignificant, in- 
consequential part of his entity. 

However proud a man may be of his 
personality; however original, strong, 
dominant, and instinct with immortality he 
may boast himself, he still cannot escape 
the conviction that he is but a unit in an 
inestimable mass of humanity, and that his 
very greatness of forceful peculiarity results 
from the excess in him of some element 
common to all, which will sympathetically 
give him the dominance he believes to be 
rightfully his. The whole movement of 
the world, in families, societies, nations, 
and governments, is predicated on this con- 
formity in diversity throughout all the 
members of each group, and of the race 
considered as a whole. The law poses its 
limitations and metes its punishments with 
general scope; medicine presumes that 
one man’s meat will not be another’s bane ; 
civilization and the Church argue that 
minds and souls are to be stimulated and 
developed by similar processes and appeals. 

Therefore it is that men, who can im- 
agine what they are, and what they would 
be, taking advantage at once of their inhe- 
rent impulse, and of their intuitive belief, 
insist upon seeing episodes of life set 
up before them in living pictures. Then 
they can see at once action and reaction, 
cause and consequence, beginning, process 
and end, briefly, succinctly and vividly 
stated, in terms and fashions which are 
better in some respects than the realities 
of existence. For not only are these latter 
protracted and delayed through years and 
years, so that no observer can follow them 
all out exactly, but also he who is in a 
position to see most of any sequence of 
events is likely to be prejudiced sympa- 
thetically by them, even if he be not di- 
rectly involved, so that his point of view 
changes, his sight is confused, and his per- 
spective distorted. As the successive scenes 
of a play are presented hefore a man, he 
can fancy that for the moment he is out- 
side of life, as he has tried a thousand times 
to be beside himself, and he can enjoy and 
judge, approve or disapprove, deduce and 
resolve, freely, — proceeding always upon 
the general thesis that what is true of the 
individuals and instances of the moment 
will be true in general of all similar indi- 
viduals and instances, as well as of the 
principles and circumstances they illustrate 
whenever and wherever these shall recur. 
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Remounting towards the earliest epochs 
of human life, it is only when history fades 
from vagueness into blankness that the 
existence and importance of this element 
are no longer to be recognized. Whenever 
an influence upon the mind and the spirit 
of man has been sought, his eyes have first 
been made to see, and his ears to hear, some- 
thing which, by its parallelism or its oppo- 
sition, has acted through his external, upon 
his interior, self. No tribe so wild, no nation 
so rude, but has its rites representing some- 
thing exterior to man, and controlling him 
through some harmonic chord which they 
set vibrating irresistibly. The conqueror’s 
pageant suggested his invincible power, 
and made men ready to contribute to it, 
in hopes to participate in its emolument 
and glory. The service of heathen or 
Christian altars roused imaginations of a 
Being who must be a great and desirable 
master to receive such tribute, and so made 
unquestioning devotees ; the juggling voice 
of Memnon and the idol monsters of the 
East caused in simple, unre2zsoning minds 
a belief in mystery or in might; and all 
these symbolic displays obtained obedience 
for the single men who rightly estimated 
the effect of them upon the general mind. 

With every age man becomes less moody 
and more thoughtful; his imagination has 
less power and his intellect has more ; it is 
no longer enough to 


“Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 
Come like shadows, so depart.” 


Definition must take the place of gener- 
ality, and the spectacle must in time be 
but secondary to the words that speak the 
purposes, wishes, resolutions, feelings, and 
passions of the personages who appear in 
it. The mind of the observer must be 
logically reached and satisfied, and then 
his imagination will stir, his sympathies go 
out, and his actions correspond with them. 
It is not necessary to discuss whether this 
alteration of form is always a good sign 
or not, —whether it does not sometimes im- 
ply a degeneration of spirit. and sometimes 
suggest a refinement of intellectual pro- 
cesses; it is only desirable to note that, 
with all changes of manifestation, the 
principle of appeal to the dramatic sense 
of man remains elemental to this day. 
The writer of fiction is most interesting 
and most admired who talks least about 
the persons of his romance, contents him- 
self with describing them and their sur- 
roundings, and then leaves them te tell 
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their stories in their own words, or shows 
their actions without comment. The trav- 
eler whose narrative is personal, and the 
historian who brings past events forward 
into a present tense, manage to make their 
readers see and so understand what they 
chronicle. The preacher who is least dog- 
matic and most humanitarian, and who 
illustrates his arguments and appeals with 
such incidents and applications as bring up 
before his hearers scenes and peoples, vital, 
active, and responsible, is he who most at- 
tracts and most benefits multitudes of men. 

In the concrete form of the stage-play, 
the dramatic principle has probably always 
found its greatest power, and there will 
always find it, as also the men who have 
been most anxious to rule a populace have 
been quick to take advantage of it. Bread 
and the amphitheater made the Roman 
mob subservient; the miracle-play helped 
to sustain the medizval priesthood ; and 
China, India, and Italy to-day are sus- 
ceptible to the touch of the hand that gives 
the means for a show or a festa. The 


civilized world turns unanimously to the 
theater for the necessary relief from inces- 
sant, practical, selfish occupations, asking, 
on the one hand, to be amused to laughter by 
the grotesque, the absurd, and the humor- 


ous, or, on the other hand, to have its finer 
feelings touched and its better judgment 
invoked by what is grave, serious, pathetic, 
or terrible. Some people, of course, there 
are, whose plain, prosaic years, whose 
level, unaspiring, satisfied spirits, and 
whose unimaginative natures do not need, 
or are indeed incapable of, such relief, as 
there are others who can get all they re- 
quire from books, and others yet who be- 
lieve that it is wrong to look upon the 
shows of a theater. But these are in the 
minority among those whose means are 
sufficient to buy their entrance into a play- 
house and who are not too distant from 
one to be its visitors. Rich and poor, 
cultured and ignorant, in their several 
places, according to their material means 
and their immaterial states, nightly as- 
semble in thousands upon thousands, and 
find hints for remembrance and reflec- 
tion, as well as incentives to transient 
amusement in the mimic scene, reasoning 
for the most part logically and rendering 
fair justice both upon the problems of life 
which the stage presents and upon the 
separate personages by whom they are 
presented. 

The limits of this essay will not admit 
of a consideration as to how far the stage 


THE DUPLEX, OR DRAMATIC, ELEMENT OF LIFE. 


of any particular place and period repre- 
sents accurately the state of life there and 
then ; but it may be assumed in a general 
way that such a correspondence must ex- 
ist, and that any attempt to reproduce the 
drama of any one time at a later date, or 
to transfer completely that of one nation to 
another not its kin, is a mistake, and will 
be a failure, just as it would be a fatal 
blunder to try to mould a society or a 
civilization upon past or foreign models. 
To talk of the alteration of the stage is 
quite correct; but to lament this as surely 
a decadence is erroneous, unless one is 
ready to admit that the status of society 
has been lowered. When a people is 
small and homogeneous its education, its 
politics, its literature, and its stage will 
present a single aspect; but, as with in- 
crease of size comes heterogeneousness, so 
every form of human expression will begin 
to put on diversity, and apparent chaos 
will supersede order. But the prime ele- 
ments of humanity always endure, and 
within the fused mass they still remain, 
ready to emerge and cohere as integers 
when occasion or necessity shall require. 

There are people in every city to-day, 
who love the classic and the standard 
drama as much as their grandfathers ever 
did; but they are diffused in the vast mul- 
titude of theater-goers, only to appear, 
however, compactly and dignifiedly, when 
an Irving, a Booth, a Salvini or a Neilson 
comes to callthem. The placid life of the 
Athenian, who heard philosophers talk in 
his open porticos, for whom the grandest 
architecture and the fairest sculpture of the 
world were set up, was satisfied with the 
motionless tragic poems of AZschylus_ and 
Sophocles; but the bustling, excited, di- 
versified turmoil of this era cannot be met 
by a.single phase of dramatic evolution; 
it must have variety, almost to extrava- 
gance, and demands for its satisfaction 
such incidents and such creatures as it can 
quickest understand and realize. <A civil- 
ization that is crystalized into a positive 
form will have a drama that is a unit; a 
civilization which is still in a transition 
state, struggling to fuse a thousand di- 
verse elements, must have a drama as 
ebullient and diversified as itself. The 
only effort towards control which it is de- 
sirable or logical to make, is an attempt to 
render each sporadic exposition of the irre- 
pressible dramatic tendency as good and 
true as possible in its kind and its rela- 
tions. 

The dramatic element is then, in conlu- 








sion, innate, original, and permanent in 
man. How far it is dependent upon the 
laws which compel man’s intellectual and 
spiritual life to begin in a material universe, 
how much it is moulded and controlled by 
the conditions of such a state of existence, 
and whether it be a mortal or immortal 
part of man, may not be known within the 
limits of that universe. What is important 
is to realize its vitality, its quality, and its 
value ; not to decry it because of its true 
name, —for the preacher who most severely 
and sternly sets himself against the drama 
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is often he who most appeals, on behalf of 
his own cause, to this dramatic principle, — 
to take every advantage of it for quick- 
ening the perceptions, stimulating the 
activity, and encouraging the development 
of the mind, so that man may ever be 
wiser in his self-instruction, stronger in his 
self-control, more cheerful and exhilarating 
in his self-entertainment, and better pre- 
pared, therefore, to derive advantage and 
pleasure from his fellow-creatures and 
from the world about him. 


Howard M. Ticknor. 














A MARRIAGE FESTIVAL IN HUNGARY. 


THERE are no people so fond of festivals 
and holidays as are the Hungarians. The 
Count L , of Budapest, has cele- 
brated for many years, in one of the nu- 
merous villages on his great Hungarian 
estates, the rose-festival of St. Medardus. 
Very properly it occurs in June, the 
month of roses. 

The good St. Medardus died in the year 
545. He was the Lord of Salency, near 
Noyon, in Picardie, where, in the chapel, 
is now a picture representing him in the 
dress of a bishop, placing upon the head 
of a kneeling girl a crown of roses. He 
had much concern for the morals of the 
maidens in his village, and, to stimulate 
them to be good and virtuous, he estab- 
lished this rose-festival, at which the most 
upright and amiable of them all should be 
. crowned rose-queen, and, if betrothed, 
should receive a dé¢t of twenty-five livres, 
and the whole peasantry a holiday at his 
expense. 











Count L » who gives annually to the 
most worthy maiden in one of his villages 
a thousand gulden in gold pieces, attends 
her wedding — the cost of which he bears 
— with the ladies of his household, and 
gives, also, to all his people a rare holi- 
day. The village priest and village of- 
ficials determine which of all the peasant 
girls is worthy of this great honor. 

It chanced that once, when I was in 
Budapest, the count selected a village two 
hours distant; and there being then no 
Countess L » he chose from among his 
lady fri¢nds my hostess to act as bride- 
mother and invited a dozen of us to accom- 
pany him and be a part of this unique fest. 
The marriage ceremony was to take place 
early in the forenoon, which necessitated 
our making a very early start in the morn- 
ing. Such early rising is disagreeable to 
contemplate the night before, but it had 
its advantages. The swift Danube was 
never more lovely, nor the city of Buda 
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more beautiful, than in that first morning 
light,— the ebon and gold domes and 
gilded minarets glistening brightly in the 
new sunshine. When we came together 
before the house of the bride-mother, there 
was just beginning a stir in the royal 
palace above us; the little steamers along 
the quay were making ready for the com- 
mencing of their many trips between Buda 
and Pest; some troops were astir at the 
fortress, —do troops ever sleep?— yet 
over all was a scarcely broken hush and 
stillness which gave to the Hungarian 
capital a new aspect and a new charm. 

It had been arranged that we break our 
morning fast together at the pretty Turkish 
kiosk not far away and close by the shim- 
mering river. The carriages were already 
before its door, the metal trappings of the 
restive horses shining dazzlingly bright in 
the sunlight. It was a slender breakfast, 
this Hungarian first meal of bread and 
white coffee. The waiter at the &éosk, 
knowing the American ladies were to be 
of this party, had provided for us alone 
little pats of fresh butter, we having taught 
him on previous occasions that we were 
not wholly content without this addition 
to the national meal. Nearly all the gen- 


tlemen in our party were military officers 


in the handsome Hungarian uniforms ; the 
count wore the uniform of a Hussar, and 
the ladies were in the prettiest of toilets, 
such as one must needs wear at a wedding 
ona June morning. The slight breakfast 
consumed little time, and we were scarcely 
less eager to be off than were the horses 
themselves. First came the count’s four- 
in-hand, behind which were to drive the 
count and the bride-mother, reserving the 
other seat for the bride, who was to drive 
to church in state. 

The proverb says, ‘* The Hungarians 
are born on horseback ;” and they have 
not only a passionate fondness for the ani- 
mal, but are perfectly fearless, and ride and 
drive creatures so untamed and fractious 
that we would consider them unfit for use. 
The daring exploits of the celebrated Count 
Sandor, who drove six wild horses up the 
face of a precipice, are told in a large 
volume. I confess I was glad it had not 
fallen to me to drive behind Count L——’s 
restless steeds, two of which had never be- 
fore been in harness. They were superb 
animals, their beauty enhanced by the 
many gay trappings of the national harness. 
From their heads and shoulders the sha/- 
long —\ong perforated strips of black kid — 
hung half-way to their feet. The very 
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high box of the carriage was covered with 
a blue cloth, bordered with silver embroid- 
ery, with silver tassels at its corners; the 
servants were also in blue and _ silver 
livery. 

In our more simple equipages we fol- 
lowed this fiery quartette as it dashed over 
that connecting link between Buda and. 
Pesth, the finest suspension bridge in all 
Europe. Over this bridge Kossuth led 
his sixty thousand men in dire confusion 
on the day it was first opened. What ter- 
rible times those were in Hungary! 
Frowning down upon us were menacing 
bastions, the great Blocksberg fortress, the 
citadel of Buda, twenty times unsuccess- 
fully besieged, — five times by the Moslems. 
From all these heights the Crescent has 
been displayed where now so confidently 
fly the Hungarian colors. The Magyar 
drinks with a relish the ‘* Turk’s blood,” 
as he calls the wine which grows on these 
hill-sides. With these newly-strengthened, 
bristling forts hanging over it, I fancy Bu- 
dapest will never again rebel against 
Austrian rule, though one reads the desire 
in the eyes of many of its people. 

Over the Danube hurrying on to the 
Black Sea, a little way down the splendid 
river-embankments, through the broad, 
handsome streets with their pictorial signs 
and plashing fountains, we drove rapidly 
beyond the citygates. It is a magnificent 
city, so old that Attila himself named it; 
its massive stone buildings, constructed to 
stand forever, its streets swept as clean as 
a house-floor —a city as beautiful in its way 
as Paris itself, as substantial and orna- 
mental as Vienna, which it scorns and at the 
same time seeks to rival. The vineyards 
were still wet with the morning dew, and 
the drops yet lingered on the full-blown 
robinias; but, after a little, we struck the 
barren Adféld; for our way to the village 
lay across the plain which, in one direc- 
tion, spreads away from Budapest. 

This great stretch of level land, with its 
slight vegetation, and its clouds of fine dust 
sweeping almost always across it, is, in 
one sense, uninteresting, though there are 
yet signs of Roman aqueducts and the 
remnants of medieval castles. To the 
stranger, however, the scattering teams 
and groups of pedestrians he may chance 
to meet are exceedingly diverting. We 
saw curious vehicles, whose horses might 
be said to be brass-plated, in their harnesses 
composed almost wholly of the shining 
metal; many white, wide-horned cattle, 
drawing rude wagons; strolling gipsies in 
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their rags — always a bit of scarlet among 
them — with their mysterious, swart faces, 
and peasants in their white-fringed petti- 
coat trousers, the gatya of the Magyars, 
in which are from ten to twelve yards of 
linen. A group of these peasants were 
singing inunisona Volks-died ; each saluted 
us respectfully, and two or three, coming 
close to my carriage, gave me the pretty 
greeting of the country, ‘* I kiss your hand, 
gracious lady.”” It was to me a delight- 
fully picturesque roadway, and the plung- 
ing, rearing horses of the count, behind 
which my friend sat as much at ease as if 
in her own parlor, and the attempts of 
our own steeds at imitation, saved me from 
a single moment’s exzuz until we came to 
the brow of a hill looking down on the 
village we sought. There we tarried for 
the coming of the dazderium which was 
to escort us to the house of the bride. This 
banderium consisted of a number of 
mounted musicians, with horns and trum- 
pets, and a cavalcade of thirty young men 
on the wild little Hungarian ponies. As 


we stopped we caught sight of them racing 
toward us at so mada speed that, had I 
not become accustomed to Hungarian 
horsemanship, I should have expected in- 


stant annihilation as these horsemen reck- 
lessly closed in about us. Such a strikingly 
picturesque cavalcade one seldom sees. 
Even the Hungarian peasant has marked 
physical beauty of form and feature. These 
wore very high ornamental boots outside 
of their scarlet, tight-fitting trousers, so 
tight that they were fastened with hooks 
and eyes under the cord which ran up the 
outside of the leg; their waistcoats were 
of scarlet cloth, with many rows of silver 
buttons. Their sleeves were the snowy 
linen sleeve of the Magyar peasant, at least 
two yards and a half wide, gathered full 
at the shoulder, and flowing freely. You 
can fancy the effect of many of these wing- 
like sleeves flying in the air as these dash- 
ing horsemen rode across the country. A 
black silk neck-scarf, with ends of silver 
fringe, and a high, black fur cap, com- 
pleted this costume. Braided in with the 
manes and tails of the ponies were many- 
colored ribbons, with streaming ends. 
This was our escort, and so we entered the 
streets of the village, — the trumpets sound- 
ing, the horsemen shouting madly, and all 
the horses wildly excited. A dense crowd 
of villagers in their holiday attire met us 
at the edge of the town. Then followed a 
scene of wild confusion beyond my telling 
with my pen. The villagers threw fire- 
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crackers and fetards beneath the feet of 
our horses, which plunged about fearfully. 
This seemed to cause the pedestrians the 
greatest delight, and though it appeared to 
me that our lives were in imminent danger, 
I observed that the Count and my hostess 
in the first carriage, and my companions 
nearer me, showed not the slightest fear, 
but apparently enjoyed the tumult, though 
at one time one of the carriages would 
have been upset but for the peasants, 
who held it in position with their hands. 
One of these, with the utmost respect, said : 
‘* Bival Janko?” inquiringly to me, 
which is Magyar for ‘* John Bull.” ‘*Mem, 
Amerthanerin,” I answered, when he 
and the others, bowing low and expressing 
much astonishment by their gestures, ad- 
dressed me as ‘* Zelsintetes asszony” 
(worshipped lady). They are excessively 
fond of English-speaking people, some- 
times calling themselves the English of the 
East. : 

The village, like all Hungarian villages, 
was ugly. The streets are always inches 
deep with mud or with dust; the houses 
are of gray plaster, and with windows so 
small that one wonders how those within 
get breath. But for a few straggling aca- 
cias there are no shade-trees. Outside 
each door runs a long, low gossip-bench 
of stone, or, to translate literally, the 
‘¢ word-bearer.” The wealth of each ten- 
ant is told by the number of pieces of 
crockery hanging upon his walls, and the 
beds, piled one on top of the other, until 
they nearly reach the ceiling. Many of 
these are never used, but their accumulation 
is the pride of the housewife. The inhabi- 
tants of such villages,, who are mostly 
farmers, make long journeys before day- 
light to the outlying farms where they 
labor, returning after sunset at night. A 
greater contrast to the homes of our own 
farm-laborers is not to be imagined; there 
seems to be none of the pleasant compen- 
sations which the tiller of the soil knows 
in our own land, if one excepts the holi- 
days. 

Our carriages and our escort came to a 
stand before one of the larger and better 
of the plaster houses, the home of the 
bride-elect and the chosen queen of this 
rose-festival, who was an orphan girl. 
She stood at the door, the groom and six 
bridesmaids not far away. She was a 
pretty girl of seventeen and looked thor- 
oughly happy, but grew very rosy and 
dropped her head modestly as she met 
our gaze. She wore twelve stiffly-starched, 
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full, white petticoats, very short, and 
standing almost straight out from her 
waist. On her feet were red, high-top 
kid boots, reaching up over the calf of 
the leg, embroidered on the sides, and 
ornamented with cords and tassels. Her 
waist and sleeves were of fine, white ma- 
terial, the latter fitting her arms almost as 
closely as the skin itself; her neck and the 
front of her corsage were covered with 
strings of colored beads. There was 
something startling about her hair, evi- 
dently the work of many hours, if not of 
many hands; her head suggested an open- 
work wicker basket. Many braids, com- 
posed of a dozen strands each, and made 
very flat and open, stood out from behind 
her ears and up from the back of her 
head, upon which rested a small white 
bridal wreath. In itself, this head decora- 
tion was hideous, but it is difficult to make 
the sweetness and freshness of youth ugly, 
and she was like a little picture as she 
stood in the small doorway. Her six 
bridesmaids were dressed exactly like her, 
except for the bridal wreath, and each 
clasped in her hand a handkerchief and 
prayer-book. The Hungarian feminine 
faces are always attractive, because of the 
blending of the Oriental with the Euro- 
pean type, which gives to them a pecu- 
liar kind of beauty. 

The groom-elect was a manly fellow, 
who, however, showed much confusion at 
our approach. He was in the full gala 
costume of the Hungarian peasant, wearing 
the handsome high-top boots with spurs, 
his almost painfully tight blue trousers 
within them; his &édmdény, a sort of 
jacket, was not only trimmed with fur, 
but was lined throughout with sheepskin, 
the wool on, and a fur border went to his 
throat and encircled it. Many cords 
crossed and recrossed his breast, and a 
handsome cap of fur was on his head. It 
was a warm summer day, but such is the 
gala costume, summer and winter, of the 
Hungarian peasant, who prizes the wool 
of the sheepskin as the richest material 
he can wear, and therefore dons it without 
regard for the temperature. Indeed, the 
wool of the Hungarian sheepskin, which 
resembles the fur of the astrachan, is so 
fine and lovely that the ladies of the court 
use it for muffs and borders. The bride- 
groom certainly looked very warm and 
uncomfortable ; and later, when obliged to 
dance for hours in this attire, excited our 
sympathy, which we were assured was 
wasted, as a peasant is never so happy as 





when, in this costume, he abandons him- 
self to the wild, fatiguing Hungarian dance. 

The bride-mother greeted the little rose- 
bride cordially, and the count, after speak- 
ing with the groom, handed her into his 
carriage, where she was seated at the right 
of the bride-mother, the count sitting oppo- 
site her. She showed some emotion, but 
bore herself with a simple, graceful dignity 
which would have done credit to a fine 
lady. Then began our progress to the 
church, at the other end of the little town; 
the bridegroom and bridesmaids walking 
near the count’s carriage. Young beech- 
trees had been cut down and set in the 
ground, forming an a@d/ée of tender green 
foliage, from house to church, through 
which we passed. At least a thousand 
people were on foot about us, throwing 
torpedoes beneath our horses’ feet, singing 
and shouting, and sometimes dancing in 
couples. I can give you no idea of the 
noise and confusion, and of the discordant 
music ; of the mad plunging of our horses, 
of the wild capers of the ponies of the 
banderium ; and, but for the continued and 
smiling complacency of those beside me, 
I should have experienced terror rather 
than enjoyment of this very novel and very 
un-American bridal procession. 

The village church happened here to be 
Roman Catholic,— most Hungarians are 
of the Protestant faith,—and the aged 
priest stood waiting in the chancel as we 
entered. A gendarme, with drawn bay- 
onet, and his ¢zschack upon his head, stood 
like an immovable fixture beside the door. 
Not half of those who accompanied us 
could get within. During the service the 
little rose-queen sat, always with drooping 
head, close beside the bride-mother ; not 
far away was the groom in his furs, and 
near by clustered the bridesmaids in their 
rustling skirts. The priest preached a 
somewhat lengthy sermon; he related the 
story of St. Medardus, he extolled the 
goodness of the count, and told of the 
virtues and amiability of the blushing 
maiden. He begged the other maidens to 
be in readiness, should the count again 
honor their village by seeking among them 
one worthy of such distinction. The cele- 
bration of the mass followed, and, at a sig- 
nificant pause, the bride-mother placed 
upon the head of the kneeling girl a crown 
of red roses, after which the marriage cere- 
mony was performed. Now came the most 
interesting part of this wedding festival. 
The congregation of peasants and the 
bridesmaids kept almost breathless silence 











as the secretary of the count advanced to 
the altar and gave to the couple the prom- 
ised gold. I am forced to say here that 
the government exacted a good many of 
those gulden, a customary tax on the 
dowry of brides. Hungarians are so ac- 
customed to taxation of every nature that 
it probably troubled them much less than 
it did the American spectators, who were 
inclined to resent this action. Before let- 
ting us depart the priest called for a con- 
tribution towards replacing a valuable 
monstrance stolen that very week from the 
church. 

Twelve guests sat at dinner with the 
newly matried couple, in the little plaster 
house, from which we took the rose-queen. 
These included the count, the _ bride- 
mother, the priest, the village judge, and 
relatives of the bride and groom. The 
count had given orders for dinner for one 
hundred persons at the village inn, where 
the rest of us who came from Budapest 
proceeded at once, escorted by the noisy 
throng which had brought us into the town. 
The bride and groom had driven away be- 
hind the prancing four horses, in such 
state as rarely falls, for ever so brief a time, 
to a peasant’s lot. 

The village inn, or csérdés, from which 
the national dance takes its name, is a great 
institution in Hungarian towns. It contains 
a great hall in which are held all the balls, 
and the funeral and wedding feasts. We sat 
down to an excellent dinner, with wines of 
the best native vintage, and in that curious 
company enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. 
Just as we were finishing, there came 
walking down the street the bridal party, 
the bride still wearing her crown of roses. 
The count ordered more wine to be given 
to the peasants, who had already partaken 
freely ; yet neither then nor on similar occa- 
sions have I seen in Hungary any approach 
to vulgarity or drunkenness. Toasts were 
drunk standing, and there certainly was a 
lack of conventionality in this after-dinner 
scene, novel toan American. The Hun- 


garian, high and low, represses little that 
he feels, and behaves at all such times with 


Ata 


a child-like freedom from restraint. 
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signal from the count, the whole company 
adjourned to the dance-hall, where the bride 
held her reception, speaking to each, and 
stooping to kiss the little American child 
who had come so far to be at her wedding ; 
a distance and incident which impressed 
her greatly. The count and bride, and 
the bride-mother and bridegroom, opened 
the ball; and the bride, after their custom, 
was compelled to dance with all who asked 
of her the favor. 

We remained only to witness the csérdés, 
that wild, impetuous national dance, where 
the story of a courtship is told in panto- 
mime and music. I have never seen any 
dance so graceful and infatuating. As the 
story of the uncertain course of true love 
is told in motion, every emotion is indi- 
cated ; sometimes it is jealousy, or offended 
dignity, expressed by the most indignant 
gestures; then gentle wooing, the maiden 
always coquetting, approaching and retreat- 
ing, ending in a rapturous reunion, in which 
each couple whirls deliriously like so many 
dervishes. The music is played in alter- 
nate major and minor keys, a wild, weird 
arrangement impossible to describe. Begin- 
ing with a slow, stately movement, it cul- 
minates in a frenetic rush, and the most 
furious intensity of which music is capable. 
I have even known, when the dance is in- 
dulged in in the harvest fields among the 
sheaves of wheat, the personated lover to 
throw himself at the fale at the feet of 
his mistress, she dancing in triumph about 
him. The noble ladies and gentlemen 
present at this bridal ball could not resist 
the temptation of this dance which all 
Hungarians so dearly love ; and they were 
for a while lost to me, in the ever changing 
figures, throwing themselves with complete 
abandon into the pantomime. 

Then we came away, leaving the peas- 
ants to dance through the whole day and 
half the night; leaving the rose-bride still 
modestly blushing and prettily self-con- 
scious of her honors, the groom perspiring 
in his furs, yet radiantly happy. It was 
the event of a decade in the little village, 
and to us also it was a never to be forgotten 
day among many suchin *‘ deata Ungaria.” 


= 


Margery Deane. 





































































A CINDER FROM AN 





‘*T pon’t believe there’s as lonely a 
place as this in the world,” said I, raising 
my head and rolling over from the position 
in which I had lain, trying to penetrate 
the depths of an Adirondack wilderness 
wherein the only light came from our leap- 
ing camp-fire. 

‘*Yew aint never seen a Southern 
swamp, sonny, or mebbe yew’d change 
your idea,” was the response of Jim Green, 
our guide. Green was a Yankee from 
New Hampshire, whose calling of guide, 
which seemed inappropriate in so stolid a 
person, had been adopted after the war of 
the rebellion in consequence of a chest 
wound which rendered an open-air life in 
a rare atmosphere imperative. He was 
singularly silent, as a rule. My father and 
the men of the party found him too taci- 
turn, too little of the wild son of the 
woods. To me, alone, the lad of the 
party, he unbent and lost a little of his 
American-eagle repose. 

‘** No,” I slowly admitted, ‘* I never saw 
a Southern swamp. Is it quieter and 
lonelier than these woods?” 

** Quiet!” said Green. ‘* Why, boy, 
when the sun is settin’ over one of them 
swamps, it’s that still, seems as if the Lord 
had clean forgot there was sich places.” 

He paused, and only the falling of a 
burning log, the distant call of some wild 
wood-land creature, or the harmonious 
hum of the insects about us broke the still- 
ness. At length :— 

‘* Mr. Green, when did you see a South- 
ern swamp?” I asked. 

‘¢ When I was in the army,” he said. 

*¢ Tell me about it,” I begged. 

‘* Yes, Green,” chimed in my father ; 
** two or three of these gentlemen were in 
the army themselves, and we all want 
to hear some of your experiences.” 

‘¢ T’waren’t no experience of mine I was 
thinkin’ on when I spoke to the boy here,” 
replied Green, respectfully resentful of 
being thus drawn from his shell; ‘* not my 
own experience exactly, but something I 
always think of when I hear speak of 
lonely places and desolate feelings.” 

‘¢ Tell me,” I urged. 

‘*’Taint nothing to tell,” said Green, 
and then :— 


PRIVATE GREEN’S LONELY REMINISCENCE. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP-FIRE. 











*¢ Anybody what’s seen war times knows 
the staring look o’ them plantations when 
the folks was dead or gone off. Great 
fields, oncet covered with cotton and to- 
bacco, lyin’ idle with the deadest look! 
Great barns of dwellin’-houses all wide 
opened up to the winds of heaven, only 
there it’s more like blasts from t’other 
place; empty huts with mebbe a few 
starved-lookin’ niggers hangin’ around. 
Sometimes it waren’t so. Sometimes the 
houses was full o’ folks, —the men that 
jawey and stuck up, it made yew ache 
to think even a nigger ’d had to stand 
their sass. It didn’t ginerally take long to 
settle them cusses, but onced in a while, 
why there was one fellow what we hung 
down to, —but, Lord! that aint what I’m 
after. If some o’ them houses were barns, 
some was castles, pictures hangin’ on the 
walls, silk gownds a hangin’ in the cup- 
boards, and plate hid all round in spots. 
Gardens, O Lord! 

*¢ One o’ them families that owned a place 
like this, just like Sodom and Gomorrah 
it was, had cleared out and left the house. 
We was the second troop had been thar ; 
but there was some pickin’s left for the 
boys still, and besides we was after the 
son, the blamedest rebel I ever saw, he 
was. The house was empty when we got 
thar, but we knew they couldn’t be far off, 
because Hickersham’s boys had been thar 
befor us and had tuck all the hosses, so 
ther waren’t no way fur the old man and 
the gal to travel. The fam’ly was three,— 
the father and the son and daughter. Just 
about sunrise we began to search for the 
son. Welooked all roun’, but ’twaren’t no 
use; the nigger shanties were empty and 
every last black had left. It was about 
ten o’clock, I guess, when we come down 
on the edge of the swamp, —low-lyin’ 
ground, broke up by pools of water left 
by the flood, I reckon, it looks so old, — 
bad-lookin’ plants and live oaks, moss 
what’s grown gray with the awful sights 
its seen, and everywhere pine-trees along 
the edge, — no livin’ thing but queer mash- 
birds and sarpents. Yet taint ugly; its 
like Eden arter the fall. Round the edges 
of them places, over the trees, the old 
stumps, most everywhere there’s yaller 














PRIVATE GREEN’S LONELY REMINISCENCE. 


jazmine. When I fust seen that flower I 
thought it the pootiest thing I ever seen ; 
but I larned to hate its cussed yaller blos- 
soms before I saw the last on it. It was 
in a hut right along side o’ the swamp we 
found them, —that is, the old man and 
his daughter, for the son waren’t no- 
wheres to be seen. The old gentleman 
lay inside on the floor, sick with ‘ coun- 
try fever’ they call it; whites is liable to 
have it in them devil-ha’nted places. She 
was nussin’ him. Lord, what a woman 
that was! I knew we was right, — just 
right. I wouldn’t leave one deed undone ; 
but them women made it awful hard to 
do. This one looked like a queen. She 
come for’ard to the shanty door, her 
cotton gownd all tore and stained, and her 
hair a-hangin’ loose like, down onto 
her shoulders. She said, what did we 
‘want; wouldn’t we be satisfied with the 
house and the place, and let her father die 
in peace? He was dyin’, she said, an’ 
all she axed was to be let alone. The 
colonel, he come up then, and told her as 
how we must search the hut for her 
brother. She just blazed up at that, at 
fust, and then she pleaded with him so 
pretty, sayin’ as how it would kill her 
father, who was conscious still. It was 


awful hard on Colonel Davis, for he was a 
gentleman, and every word she said cut 


him like a knife. At last he told her he 
would leave a guard ’round the house, and 
the rest of the men should file off to search 
the plantation ag’in. She didn’t say any 
more after that, and most of the boys 
moved along. Davis give us command 
to shoot any man on sight as tried to 
leave the hut; fur yew see this young 
Lamont — that was their name—was a 
fearful fire-eater, and had give us a 
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heap o’ trouble, and escaped us ag’in 
and ag’in. 

‘¢Tt was mebbe about five o’clock, or per- 
haps six, when all on a suddent we heard 
a cry in the hut, ’twas the second sound 
that day ; for once the young lady came to 
the door, and axed us for a drink. I gave it to 
her; says she, ‘ Thank you, my man,’ with 
a smile it most broke your heart to see. 
Outen that mash no sounds come, only the 
lootin’ o’ the mash-fowls, and the throbbin’ 
o’ the insects. It was the wailin’ of a 
woman, that second sound,-~she was 
a-cryin’. ‘O father! father!’ We knew 
that meant the ‘ole man was gone.’ A 
minit later came a man’s voice a’callin’ 
her ‘ Kate,’ an’ biddin’ her ¢ try to bear up.’ 
She must have fainted then, I think, for 
he come runnin’ to the door for water ; our 
orders was shoot on sight, and so of course 
we did. Then she come to; my God! I 
shan’t forgit that in a hurry. The colonel, 
he come up, and when he seen that rebel 
a-lyin’ dead, and the poor gal a-standin’ 
lookin’ at his body, grapplin’ to the wall 
to hold herself up, ‘Good Lord!’ says he. 
Then he went up to her and spoke gentle- 
like, a-axin’ her to go back to the hut, and 
her father. She didn’t heed him. She 
stood, sayin’ over and over, ‘Harry, O 
Harry !’ as if she didn’t rightly know what 
she said. Suddent she sprung up, and 
callin’ out, ‘I’m comin’ !’ before we could 
catch her, she leaped in amongst the mash, 
and run to find her death in one of them 
dark places. There was no good in follerin’ 
her ;no man not raised in them parts dared 
trust the swamp, and even then it’s a risk. 
But I often think,” said Green, rising to trim 
the fading fire, ‘*‘ of how the sunset looked 
through the live-oaks and rushes, and I 
wonder what become o’ that poor woman.” 








IN ITALY. 


VETTURINO 


Wuo has not journeyed through a 
country with his favorite author long be- 
fore he makes the actual trip himself? and 
who, when he comes to see with his own 
eyes that at which he has hitherto looked 
through some one else’s, does not find him- 
self his best guide? Long before I came 
to Italy I had traveled along its highways 
and by-ways with many authors, more 
especially with Hawthorne in his ‘ Italian 
Note-Book,” and Mr. Howells, in his 
‘¢Ttalian Journeys” and ‘ Venetian Life.” 
When it was finally my good fortune to 
make the journey myself I was at first 
lucky enough to have fora companion not 
his books, but Mr. Howells himself; and 
I frankly confess I found him far more 
delightful and satisfactory in person than in 
print. A year later I started for the same 


country, this time encumbered with a wife 
and a tricycle. 


Mr. Howells could no 
longer be my céceronxe: in the first place 
he was back in Boston, — I might add, as 
if in parenthesis, calling me ‘‘ lucky dog” 
for being able to go so soon again over the 
well-known ground; and, in the second 
place, because the route I now intended to 
take is not described in his books. But it 
is in Hawthorne’s ** Note-Book,” a volume 
which, as I have just said, I had frequently 
studied. But, of course, I forgot to put it 
in my knapsack, and so had not a chance 
to see it until arrived in Rome. When I 
there looked into it, naturally in a more 
critical spirit — inspired by personal knowl- 
edge of the subject — than I ever had be- 
fore, the first thing that struck me was the 
advantage I had had over my old master in 
traveling by tricycle instead of by diligence. 
From the little village of Passaguano to 
Rome we had followed exactly the same 
road, and, though we began our rides at its 
opposite ends, I could still easily compare 
the time we kad made, and the comfort 
and convenience and pleasure we _ had 
enjoyed by the way. As this comparison 
may be interesting to many who intend 
some day to make the cycling tour of Italy, 
I will here briefly indicate Hawthorne’s 
experience, principally as to time and 
roads, and then mine:— 


versus TRICYCLE. 


HAWTHORNE’S 
JOURNEY TO FLOR- 
ENCE. 


FIRST DAY OF TRIP. 


We passed through 
the Porta del Popolo at 
about 8o’clock, and... 
began our journey along 
the Flaminian Way. .. . 
The road was not particu- 
larly picturesque. The 
country undulated, but 
scarcely rose into hills. . 
. . Finally came to the 
village of Castel Nuovo di 
Porta . between 
12 and 1.... After- 
noon, Soracte rose before 
us. . . . The road kept 
trending towards the 
mountain, following the 
line of the old Flaminian 
Way, which we could see 
at frequent intervals close 
beside the modern track. 
It is paved with large 
flagstones, laid so accu- 
rately together that it is 
still, in some places, as 
smooth and even as the 
floor of a church, and 
everywhere the tufts of 
grass found it difficult to 
root themselves into the 
interstices. . . . Itscourse 
is straighter than that of 
the road of to-day... . 
I forget where we finally 
lost it. Passed 
through the town of 
Reginaud —road_ still 
grew more and more pict- 
uresque. ... Came in 
sight of the high, flat 
table-land, on which 
stands Civita Castellana. 
. . . After passing over 
the bridge, I alighted 
with J. and R. and made 
the ascent on foot... . 
At the top our vetturino 
took us into the carriage 
again, and quickly 
brought us to what ap- 
pears to be a very good 
hotel. . . . Afterasplen- 
did dinner we walked out 
into the little town, etc., 
etc. 





MY NOTES. 


LAST DAY OF TRIP. 


We left Civita Castel- 
lana at a quarter of eight. 
Road so rough, had to 
walk downhill and up 
again. (So did Haw- 
thorne’s party.) Road 
very picturesque, and, be- 
fore long, a distant 
glimpse of St. Peter’s. 
Began to see, and occa- 
sionally to feel, the pav- 
ing of the old Flaminian 
Way, which is abomi- 
nable. Made of flagstones 
thrown roughly together, 
or else little blocks, like 
the Roman pavement. 
Coming on a stretch of it, 
atthe foot of a hill, and 
hidden with dust, smashed 
our luggage-carrier, and 
loosened the machine, — 
more than the whole trip 
had done. Passed Regi- 
naud,— usual sensation, 
—good café. Under 
Soracte all morning. 
Reached Castel Nuova di 
Porta at 11. (Distance 
to this village from Civita 
Castellana much farther 
than from it to Rome, yet 
we reached it one hour 
sooner than Hawthorne 
did, starting out from 
Rome.) Road got worse 
and worse. Finally noth- 
ing but ruts and stones. 
Hills not to be laughed 
at; (though Hawthorne 
thought them scarcely 
perceptible.) Arrived at 
the Porta del Popolo 
about _half-past — one. 
(About three and a half 
hours’ better time than 
Hawthorne.) Distance, 
thirty-five Italian miles. 





SECOND DAY. 


Roused at 4 o’clock 
this morning . . . ready 
to start between 5 and 6, 

. Remember nothing 
particularly till we came 
to Borghetto. . . . After 
leaving Borghetto, we 
crossed the broad valley 
of the Tiber. . . . Otricoli 
by-and-by appeared. . 
As the road kept ascend- 
ing, and as the hills grew 
to be mountainous, we 
had taken on two addi- 
tional horses, making six 
in all, with a man and 
boy . . . to keep them in 
motion. Murray’s 
guide-book is exceedingly 
vague and unsatisfactory 
along this route. . . . Far- 
ther on (we saw) the gray 
tower of Narni. 
long, winding street passes 
through Narni, broaden- 
ing at one point into a 
market-place; . . . came 
out from it on the other 
side. The road 
went winding down into 
the peaceful vale. . 
From Narni to Terni I 
remember nothing that 
need be recorded. Terni, 
like so many other towns 
in the neighborhood, 
stands in a high and com- 
manding position. 
We reached it between II 
and 12. - It is worth 
while to record, as history 
of vetturino commissary 
customs, that for break- 
fast we had coffee, eggs, 
and bread and butter; for 
lunch, an omelette, stewed 
veal, figs and grapes, and 
two decanters of wine; 
for dinner, an excellent 
vermicelli soup, two 
young fowls fricasseed, 
and a_ hind-quarter of 
roast lamb, with fritters, 
oranges, and figs, and two 
more decanters of wine. 


THIRD DAY. 


At 6 o’clock this morn- 
ing . . . we drove out of 
the city gate of Terni... . 
Our way was now through 
the vale of Terni... . 
Soon began to wind among 
steep and lofty hills. . 





IN ITALY. 


OUR SECOND DAY FROM 
ROME, 


(We never got up at any 
such unearthly hours as 
Hawthorne indulged in.) 
Left Terni at 11 o’clock, 
having been obliged to 
get a new brake made. 
Terni, dead level, in 
low valley,—straight, 


- | wide road, ten miles across 


the valley, —surface of 
the road good. Just out- 
side of Narni, road climbs 
up a steep hill into the 
town. (There must have 
been an earthquake since 
Hawthorne’s time, as 
Terni, which he saw in 
a high and commaading 
position, now stands in the 
lowest part of the valley, 
with mountains all 
A} around.) From Narni up 
nearly all the way to 
Otricoli, with the excep- 
tion of here and there 
such a steep descent that 
we had to hold the ma- 
chine back with all our 
might, riding for  sev- 
eral hours was almost im- 
possible. (Wish we had 
had six horses, a man, and 
a boy to pull us on.) 
From Otricoli, down and 
all across the valley, ex- 
cellent riding to Bor- 


-| ghetto; then big hill up, 


out,on to the Campagna, 
and up and down 
good road—all the 
way to Civita Castellana, 
which we reached be- 
tween 6 and 7. Terrible 
sensation!!! (This day 
Hawthorne came in two 
hours ahead; but he had 
six horses and the hills in 
his favor.) We eat every 
day coffee, bread and but- 
ter, and rolls in the morn- 


| ing ; for lunch, a beefsteak, 


or macaroni, and fruit, 20 
wine, but fresh lemons 
and water; for dinner, 
soup, two meats, fruit, 
and a fiasco of wine — 
distance about thirty- 
three Italian miles. (We 
carried Baedeker, and not 
Murray, and found it not 
unsatisfactory. 


THIRD DAY. 


Left Assisi about eight. 
Splendid coast down into 
the valley. Beautiful ride 
over the undulating road, 
past Spello to Taligno, not 
stopping in the latter 
place, excepting to have 


Wretched villages. 
At Strettura, we added two 
oxen to our horses, and 
began to ascend the Monte 
Somma,which ..is nearly 
four thousand feet high 
where we crossed it. 
When we came to the 
steepest part of the ascent, 
Gaetano allowed us to 
walk... . We arrived at 
Spoleto before noon... . 
After lunch. . . we found 
our way up a steep and 
narrow street that led us 
to the city gate... . Re- 
sumed our journey, emerg- 
ing from the city into the 
classic valley of the Cli- 
tumnus. After pass- 
ing Le Vene, we came to 
the little temple . . . im- 
mortalized by Pliny... . 
I remember nothing else 
of the valley of Clitumnus, 
except that the beggars 
. were well-nigh pro- 
fane in the urgency of 
their petitions. . . . The 
city of Terni seems com- 
pletely to cover a high 
peaked hill. We 
reached Foligno in good 
season yesterday after- 
noon. (This passage 
really belongs to his fourth 
day of travel, but as it 
shows at what time of the 
third day he _ reached 
Foligno, I have included 
it with the third. ) 


FOURTH DAY. 


I have already re- 


marked that it is still 
possible to live well in 
Italy at no great expense, 
and that the high prices 
charged to forestteré are 
artificial, and ought to be 
abated. We left 
Foligno betimes in the 
morning . . . soon passed 
the old town of Spello. 
. By and by we reached 
Assisi. . . . We ate our 
déjeuner, and resumed 
our journey. «+ We 
soon reached the Church 
of St. Mary of the Angels. 
. . . By and by came to 
the foot of the high hill 
on which stands Perugia, 
and which is so long and 
steep that Gaetano took 
a yoke of oxen to aid 
his horses in the ascent. 
We all, except my wife, 
walked a part of the way 
up. . « woe coach 
lagged far behind us. 
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accidents wished us by an 
old woman we almost ran 
over. Then through the 
beautiful valley of the 
Clitumnus— grand road 
—lovely day and won- 
derfully fair country. (We 
saw no beggars.) Rode 
by the little temple spoken 
of by Pliny. Ate some 
bread and cheese at Le 
Vene. Reached Spoleto 
at one — lunched — then 
rode up the steep street, 
through the gate at the 
other end of the city, and 
then began a tremendous 
climb of six miles over 
Monte Somma, most of 
which we had to walk. 
At last had hard work to 
push. Coming finally to the 
top, found the descent on 
the other side even steeper. 
Where it was a little less 
steep, we got on the ma- 
chine, put on the brake, 
which came off in my 
hand. Bad brake was the 
one defect in our tandem. 
Had to walk the rest of 
the way. In Strettura,men 
set bullonus. (Not quite 
so pleasant as Hawthorne’s 
experience.) Arrived in 
Terni at 8 o’clock, having 
walked the last few miles 
by moonlight, — about 
forty miles altogether, of 
which we walked fully the 
last fourteen. (Made in 
one day what Hawthorne 
did in a day and a half.) 


FOURTH DAY. 


(Expenses of this trip 
about five francs a day 
each.) Rode from Peru- 
gia to Assisi, a distance of 
fourteen miles, in about 
twohours. Splendid coast 
down the hill outside of 
Perugia (up which Haw- 
thorne walked). Crossed 
the Tiber. Visited Santa 
Maria degli Angeli. Aw- 
ful stitch in my side. 
Climbed up into Assisi, 
where we stayed all after- 
noon, to recover, and to 
see the church. 
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FIFTH DAY. 


Left Perugia about 
3 o'clock to-day, and 
went down a pretty steep 
descent. . . . The road 
began to ascend before 
reaching the village of 
Mugione . . . between 
5 and 6 we came in 
sight of the Lake of 
Thrasymene . then 
reached the town of Pas- 
siguano. (He stayed there 
all night.) 


SIXTH DAY. 


We started at 6 o’clock 
- . - (for Arezzo). We 
saw Cortona, like so many 
other cities in this region, 
on its hill, and arrived 
about noon at Arezzo. 


ARCADIA. 


FIFTH DAY. 


I covered their fifth and 
sixth days’ ride, this time 
by myself on the tricycle, 
in three hours and a hal 
actual riding time, and 
was pulled up the long 
| hill into Perugia, in a most 
}easy and delightful way, 
behind the diligence. 





From Arezzo, Hawthorne went directly 
to Florence in one day, over a road which 
Italian cyclers have told me is excellent, 
and which is the post-road to Rome. We 
went by way of Monte Pulciano and Siena, 
being between two or three weeks on the 
way. I hope this short account of about 
one-third of our ride will convince other 
people that cycling is far quicker than the 
old posting system, far pleasanter than 
riding in a stuffy railway-carriage, which 
whirls you through tunnels, and far the 
best way in which to see Italy, —a country 
which abounds in magnificent roads, and 
which should be thoroughly explored by 
all cyclers who care for something beside 
record making. 


Joseph Pennell. 


ARCADIA. 


In the ear of the sweet white clover 
Low murmurs her lover, the bee; 

The sunbeam’s myriad kisses 
Lie warm on the lips of the sea, 

And she glows at the touch, and sparkles 
In a quiver of ecstasy. 


To the rugged rocks of the headland 
The laughing billows creep 

With languid, caressing motions, — 
A swift, coquetish leap, — 

And then, like a frightened sea-bird, 
The waters backward sweep. 


Afar, on the distant landscape, 

The touch of the sea-fog lies, 
Blending in one soft shadow 

The waves and the arching skies, 
Hiding a land enchanted 

Whence mystical visions rise. 


The land of the lotus-eaters 

This happy island seems, — 
Fanned by perpetual breezes, 

Brightened by fadeless beams, — 
A place to lie forever 

In a rapture of blissful dreams. 


Ella W. Ricker. 
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CAMPING FOR WOMEN. 


THERE is, perhaps, no life, especially to wom- 
en, around which such romantic and happy 
memories cling as that spent in camp. They 
invest the life with all kinds of mysterious doings 
and happy possibilities. ‘The camp-fire is a con- 
stant cause of delight and pleasure to them, and 
years after, with Craiaening eyes and joyous 
voice, they will recall some camp pitched in a 
wood — 


**So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream.” 


Of course, there are women who never ought 
to be found in camp, and are not likely to be more 
than once ; but the women who have enjoyed the 
freedom and pleasure of this most héalthful of 
pastimes are fast increasing in number, and the 
men, far from opposing, are encouraging and 
teaching them the many secrets and delights 
connected with outdoor life and sport. As proof 
of this, witness the number of ladies who went 
regularly into camp on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence last summer, and the number that are 
now honorary members of the American Canoe 
Association, the qualification being that no lady 
member shall be admitted, unless a practical 
canoeist. 

A woman’s first thought when anticipating a 
pleasure trip of any kind is, naturally, ‘*‘ What 
shall I wear?” and it is right that she should 
not only think of this, but devote some time to 
providing herself with the proper garments for 
the occasion. With this in view, the following 
suggestions are offered as the result of much ex- 
perience: Do not be persuaded that anything 
will do to wear: z w#ll not; a great deal of 
your pleasure depends on having comfortable and 
pretty clothing, nay, even stylish, for the camp- 
ing-outdress has a style and grace thatcan bemade 
very effective and becoming. The dress is best 
made of flannel or bunting, and any color is better 
than black; for comfort it should consist of 
plain skirt and Jersey-fitting jacket. The skirt 
can be finished with a broad hem headed by 
tucks or braid, — the braid is preferable, on ac- 
count of a certain stiffness which it gives to the 
skirt; and very pretty costumes are now made 
from striped Jersey-cloth and flannel, consisting 
of a striped skirt, plain jacket fastened with 
small brass buttons, and dark underskirt; dark 
stockings and easy-fitting, thick-soled, low-heeled 
walking shoes are proper, both for appearance 
and comfort. Linen collar and cuffs are, of course, 
suggested, but a silk handerchief is much more 
comfortable and appropriate, — only take care that 
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the color is not only becoming to yourself, but 
contrasts nicely with your dress ; and, in place of 
cuffs, a bit of ribbon the shade of your neck- 
handkerchief, basted just inside the sleeve, will 
prove very satisfactory. Lisle-thread gloves are 
the best, — where gloves are worn; but sun- 
tanned hands are now fashionable, and the am- 
bition of nearly every outdoor pleasure-seeker 
of last season was to show brown hands to her 
stay-at-home cousins as one proof of the delight- 
ful summer she had spent in the woods or at the 
seaside. The hat should be light in color, and 
not overtrimmed. A pointed crown is always 
the most picturesque, but they are exceedingly 
unbecoming to some women; therefore it is 
well to be sure that the hat becomes the face as 
well as the costume ; and it is hardly necessary to 
add that an overabundance of trimmings or 
jewelry is bad taste in camp. A loose gingham 
or flannel wrapper will be found a great con- 
venience to rest in during the heat of the day; 
and a full suit of rubber, from shoes to hood, 
especially the shoes, should not be forgotten. 
Of course, every woman will have her own little 
‘* fixings,” or ‘‘tricks,” as the men call the 
thousand-and-one wonderful necessities that are 
to be found on my lady’s toilet-table; but 
the fewer she takes into camp the better. A 
bottle of ammonia, shoe-polish, a package of 
pulverized borax, —for cleaning the hands, —and 
a bottle of cologne, will be useful; in her work- 
basket, a spool of thread the color of her dress, 
plenty of needles, darning-cotton, an emery- 
cushion, buttons, tape, and spools of black and 
white flax, should not be forgotten ; while among 
other things a pincushion, a bag or catch-all, a 
soiled-linen bag, a pair of old soft shoes or 
slippers, and half a dozen long gingham aprons, 
to wear while around camp in the morning, will 
prove a comfort. Of course, the quality and 
quantity of your outfit depend entirely on what 
part of the country you are going to camp in, the 
mode of travel adopted, and the length of time 
proposed to spend on the trip. 

No matter how much help there may be to 
assist with the camp work, there is always some- 
thing that a woman can find to do, either for 
comfort’s or beauty’s sake, and in a very short 
time her womanly instinct will tell her just what 
it is. Should she have to share the camp du- 
ties, it will add greatly to every one’s comfort 
ifshe will always make a point of doing her part at 
the right time, and without comment, supposing 
it is only to set the table, or to see that the 
blankets are aired. Let her make some one thing 
her duty or pleasure, and do it in such a way that 
forever after her name will be connected with that 
service having been properly and pleasantly done 
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during that time. And remember that no camp 
can bea pleasant one that is not strictly clean 
and tidy. Of course it may not be your duty to 
keep it so, but there are lots of little things, as we 
have said before, to pick up and arrange, for a 
camp can be made just as gay and attractive 
as a drawing-room, and ought to be. One good 
thing to remember is that bright colors are per- 
mitted, even wanted, in camp ; therefore persuade 
the gentleman, when purchasing the blankets 
and rugs for the occasion, to buy bright-colored 
ones. All the pillows should serve as cushions 
during the daytime, by having a pretty chintz 
cover to slip on when the white case is removed. 
Several chintz spreads can be made to answer 
very effectively for table, trunk, and bed covers 
when going on a long cruise without a servant, 
and into a part of the country where it will not 
be possible to have your bed and table-linen 
washed, in which case you must do without or 
be put to much inconvenience. Remember that 
by making your sheets, pillow-cases, and table- 
cloths of cheese-cloth you may overcome the 
difficulty very pleasantly, for it is easily washed, 
quickly dried, and light to carry; while muslin 
articles are hard to wash and heavy to carry. 
And we have proved that stone-china and plated 
knives and forks are just as easy to take care of 
as tin cups and plates, and kitchen knives and 
forks, and certainly much pleasanter to use. 
Camp amusements are so numerous that it is 
impossible to do more than suggest a few. Of 
course there are reading, sketching, sewing, sight- 
seeing, and, the most popular of all, swinging 
in a hammock and talking pretty nothings to 
some one ready to answer between the puffs of 
his fragrant Havana or much-loved pipe. But 
camp is not a place in which one can be selfish 
in amusements for long at a time, for the little 
gatherings are all dependent upon one another 
in more ways than one. Let some one of the 
party perfect herself in several songs with good 
chorus, like ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” *‘ Old Folks,” 
** Auld Lang Syne,” or any popular air; while 
others can recite poetry, and stories, and others 
keep the game and conundrum-books; and 
a very enjoyable pastime is to keep a camp 
sketch-book and diary combined, in which all 
should take part by either recording a line or 
two each day, or choosing one day of the week 
in which one person will record the doings of the 
whole camp for that day, the book becoming 
the property of some one of the party, decided 
upon by vote, or chosen in some pleasant way at 
the last camp-fire. Camp theatricals can also be 
made very entertaining and very effective ; while 
the person who can lightly touch his guitar will 
always find a hearty welcome at any camp-fire. 


Mary A. Barr. 


CYCLING IN IRELAND, 1884. 


THE year 1884 has been an eventful one in the 
history of cycling in Ireland, and that too in 
many ways. For the last ten years we have not 
enjoyed such a dry and favorable season; in 
consequence, touring developed toa great extent, 
and many were the riders who enjoyed at the 
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least a few days’ spin either through the heather- 
clad Wicklow mountains, where the cycler meets 
with all he requires, —good roads, glorious scen- 
ery, and comfortable hotels ; or by the well-known 
Lakes of Killarney ; or through the rugged cloud- 
encircled grandeur of hospitable Connemara; or 
along the peaceful, wooded shores of Lough Earn. 
Clubs have sprung up in nearly all the country 
towns, while Dublin alone boasts of ten, besides 
a great number of unattached riders. In the 
spring and early summer hardly a week passed 
without some tour or expedition being instituted, 
and many riders made a practice of going for 
runs into the country on Saturday afternoons, 
and not returning until the following Monday. 
The Dublin University Bicycle Club, in particular, 
frequently went on these short tours, and nobody 
who has not experienced them can realize the 
pleasure they have missed as the little party 
glided together over miles of country, and in the 
evening gathered round the fire in some snug 
hotel parlor, and whiled away the time with stories 
and jokes at each other’s expense, or engaged in 
the mysteries of ‘‘ nap ” until the smail hours of 
the morning. 

During July and August, riders spent their 
time mostly in racing, going to see race-meetings, 
or in lengthened tours, and, in consequence, club- 
rides were badly attended; but in September 
they came into vogue again, and were entered 
upon with fresh zest, and kept up, contrary to 
previous custom, until the end of November. 

In December and January paper-chases were 
organized, so as to form a connecting-link be- 
tween the two seasons, and bring the clubs more 
together. The Irish Champion Cycling Club 
also commenced to hold smoking concerts in 
its club-rooms, and right pleasant they proved, 
many of the members and guests having fine 
voices, and the songs being very comprehensive 
in their variety and range. They propose hold- 
ing open handicaps on home trainers at these 
concerts in future, and should they do so, capital 
sport will be the result, as all the racing men in 
town are nearly sure to respond. 

As regards racing we have made great strides 
during the last year ; andalthough we are unable 
yet to cope with English riders of the very first 
rank, the fault, I think, is not in the men, but in 
the circumstances in which they are placed. We 
have no tracks deserving the name in Ireland, 
and all racing men know how utterly impossible 
it is for riders to develop speed and do justice to 
themselves without a first-class path to train on; 
and most of our so-called paths are in sucha 
bad state that it is unsafe to ride anything but 
Roadsters. 

Notwithstanding this some of our riders 
have given a good account of themselves in the 
very best company. In the one-mile handicap, 
at Belfast, last Easter, H. M. Wright, with 20 
yards, was placed in his heat, while S. Sellors, 
from scratch, never looked dangerous; and in 
the scratch 2-mile the latter beat Wright by only 
a bare 10 yards, and several other very good 
men from across the channel were far in the 
rear. Hall, too; has frequently competed suc- 
cessfully against good English riders; and so 
highly is he thought of that at Lurgan he was 
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placed on the same mark with F. Moore, of 
Birmingham; while R. J. Mecredy, the only 
Irishman who crossed the channel last season, 
and who had been in receipt of starts from both 
Wright and Hall, won most of the English 
handicaps he competed in, andat Harrowgate, 
though mounted on a Roadster, he made the 
pace so hot in the 5-mile scratch race that he 
speedily spread-eagled the field, and got in a fair 
third to such men as Hine and Sellors. Our one 
and four-mile champion, E. S. McKay, is a 
splendid man on the road, and can keep up a 
good pace, comparatively speaking, on a rough 
track, but he has never competed against any of 
the cracks, or ridden on a fast path. During 
the summer we have had race-meetings all over 
the country; in Dublin alone there were over a 
dozen, and so strong was the feeling everywhere 
against the paths at present in use that already 
steps have been taken to lay good ones at Tulla- 
more and Tralee, and in Dublin, the Royal Dub- 
lin Society have undertaken to put their fine 
trotting-track at Ball’s bridge in order for cycling, 
in time for next season, and have the meetings 
there conducted in the same style as their great 
annual horse-show. So we may confidently look 
forward tothe year 1885 as commencing a new 
era, not only in Dublin, but through all Ireland. 
The Ball’s bridge track will be second to none in 
the kingdom. It is oval in shape, with easy, 


hanked-up corners, and measuring a little over 
three laps to the mile, and has been made of the 
best gravel, at a cost of £1,500. There is a cov- 
ered grand stand capable of seating several 


thousands, and extensive accommodation be- 
neath for the competitors. 

A novelty was introduced late in the season in 
the shape of a 20-mile inter-club road-race. 
Seven clubs entered, ---teams of six competing 
from each; and the sight was one to be remem- 
bered as the forty-two men got off, seven deep, 
to a splendid start. Some amusing incidents 
happened in the course of the race. About the 
sixteenth mile, as No. 42 was pounding away 
past the winning-post, looking wofully pumped, 
he called out, anxiously, ‘‘ How many laps 
more?” and immediately the answer came back 
in the stentorian tones of Mr. G. Stoney, who 
had been appointed to call the numbers of those 
passing to the lap-keeper, ‘‘ Forty-two!” Need- 
less to say, the wretched inquirer passed on 
with a look of agonized despair on his counte- 
nance. Another competitor, at the last moment, 
forgot to bring from the dressing-room some of 
the celebrated coca leaves, which he was in the 
habit of using, and had prepared for the occa- 
sion, and he commissioned his starter to get them 
for him. The latter went straight to the judge, 
and informed him that ‘* M—— wanted his 
chocolate,” and would he kindly get it for him? 
At the time the judge was engaged in the almost 
hopeless task of checking, single-handed, the 
forty-two competitors, and the language he ad- 
dressed to M *s starter was anything but 
parliamentary, and caused him to beat a rapid 
retreat. 

In the months of September and October 
various ‘‘ safeties” came greatly into favor, and 
were to be met constantly on our roads and 


thoroughfares. On a good dry surface they ap- 
pear well able to hold their own against their big 
brothers, but on greasy pavement, or through 
heavy mud, they are generally to be found in 
the rear, and, in addition, are rather liable to slip 
sideways and give their riders a nasty fall. In- 
deed, I know of one gentleman in Dublin who 
rode from North Frederick street to Carlisle 
bridge and embraced Mother Earth four times on 
the way; but then it was his first (and last) at- 
tempt, and most riders find them easy to 
manage after a little practice. 

But perhaps the feature of the season, and 
one which shows in what direction cycling is 
most capable of development, was the enor- 
mous increase of tricycling. Some time back 
one rarely met with these useful machines, but 
now they are ridden by all classes, more or less, 
from the boys who convey the evening papers 
to the suburbs on their ‘‘carriers,” to my Lord 
So-and-so, who takes his daily exercise on the 
drives of his well-kept park. Amongst ladies, 
especially, this increase has been most marked, 
and their appearance on wheels has long ceased 
to be a nine-days’ wonder. Many ladies are able 
to take runs of forty or fifty miles in the day, 
and some even undertake tours of several days’ 
duration. In one small district alone, to my 
certain knowledge, there was nota machine a 
year ago, and now there are between twenty and 
thirty tricycles in the neighborhood, more than 
half of them being ladies’; and, what is more, 
though comparatively novices, they are no but- 
terfly-riders, for I have frequently met them 
when the roads were heavy with mud, and most 
bicyclists had given up riding as impracticable. 
The fact that many clubs have this year changed 
their names to ‘‘ Cyclists’ Club,” so as to admit. 
tricyclers, and that the Irish Bicyclists’ Associa- 
tion altered its name to Irish Cyclists’ Associa- 
tion, is another mark of the increasing importance 
of this branch of the sport. 

Late in the summer the tandem tricycle be- 
came popular, and deservedly so. Many riders 
came to the club runs mounted on them, and 
found no difficulty in keeping pace with the bi- 
cycles, while the fatigue on a dry road is actually 
less. I expect to see them increase steadily in 
popularity, as for touring purposes they cannot 
be beaten; they are safe, fast, easily managed, 
easily stowed, with great luggage-carrying capa- 
bilities; and last, but not least, the riders can 
converse at their ease, and are, so to speak, in 
the same boat; sothat, if the machine does break 
down neither can lay the blame on the other or 
consider him as the cause of bringing their tour 
to an untimely end. 

As regards wheel government we are sadly 
behind the times. We have what we call the 
Irish Cyclist Association, consisting of delegates 
from seven Dublin clubs; but they have utterly 
failed to induce outside clubs to join, though 
they offered to hold the championships in Dub- 
lin, Cork, and Belfast, alternately, for petty jeal- 
ousy, and the feeling that they would give more 
than they got has prevented any response being 
made to the overtures of the association. 

Up to the present the association has expended 
all its energies in holding the championships, 
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organizing a general meet which was only at- 
tended by Dubliners, holding a 1o-mile road 
handicap, 2-mile road tricycle handicap, and 
20-mile inter-club road race, and with entering 
into an inetfectual correspondence with the Pem- 
broke township commissioners about some 
sewer gratings. For some time past many lead- 
ing cyclers had seen how utterly the attempt to 
form an /risk association had failed, and had 
recognized the necessity of joining the National 
Cyclist Union; and finally, in October last, the 
matter was brought to a point. Unfortunately, 
the gentleman who was at the head of the move- 
ment, though known to be a true lover of the 
sport, had a reputation for starting chimerical 
projects ; which fact influenced the great body of 
Dublin wheelmen to no inconsiderable degree, 
and gave a strong point for attack to the ene- 
mies of the measure. On October II a general 
meeting was held in the Wicklow Hotel, Dublin ; 
but, from the commencement, it was plainly 
to be seen that the opponents of the movement 
were present in force, and they took little care 
to hide their real motives, to judge from the 
shouts of ‘* We can manage our own affairs,” and 
‘*We don’t want any Englishmen over us,” etc., 
though their speakers advanced as the reason of 
their opposition the preposterous assertion that 
the Irish Cyclists’ Association had done as much 
for them as the National Cyclists’ Union could 
do. The party hostile to joining consisted of 
three classes. First, a small body of intelligent, 
well educated cyclers, whose honest conviction 
it was that the N.C.U. would not do more for 
them than the I.C.A., and that the change 
would be detrimental on account of the dissen- 
sions it would cause. Secondly, and in much 
larger numbers—those who knew little, and 
cared less, about the principles and working of 
the N.C.U., but, as Wheeling put it, ‘* whose 
blood rushed into their heads at the twang of an 
English tongue,” and who had come to the 
meeting fully resolved to uphold Home Rule, and 
let no Saxon be put over them; and thirdly, 
those who had no opinion of their own on the 
subject, and were simply led by the majority. 
‘On the other hand, those who were in favor of 
the movement belonged, for the most part, to 
the better class of riders, and were headed by 
such eminent and well-known men as Dr. Stoney, 
Professor Everett, and Dr. Stackpoole-West- 
ropp, and yet the, comparatively speaking, mere 
boys, who advanced their opinions so confidently 
against the utility of joining a great body like 
the N.C.U., would hardly listen with patience 
to these experienced and clever men who had 
really thought over and studied the matter. 

The discussion of the question was finally post- 
poned for a year; but meantime the Ohne Hast, 
numbering between thirty and forty members, 
has seceded from the I.C.A. and joined the 
N.C.U. en masse. The Waterford Bicycle Club, 
which had never supported the I.C.A., has done 
likewise. The Irish Champion Cycling Club 
has decided unanimously that it would also 
join, if supported. Numbers of the Dublin 
University Club are in favor of doing the same, 
and several country clubs have expressed their 
willingness to join. Inanother way the agitation 
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has borne good fruit already. The I.C.A. have 
been put upon their mettle, and are bestirring 
themselves. They have lately taken steps to- 
wards getting a track at Ball’s bridge, and have 
sent out circulars to all the country clubs invit- 
ing them to join the association. Successful or 
unsuccessful, the result of these circulars will be 
beneficial. In the one case there will practically 
be no urgent need to join the N.C.U., and in 
the other the most thick-headed must see the 
necessity of doing so. 

The P.T.C. is gradually gaining a footing in 
the country, for the reason, I think, that it exer- 
cises no direct control over its members, and its 
benefits are clear to all, and of a private nature. 
Two hundred and eighty-two Irishmen were in 
its ranks last season, and there is every proba- 
bility that there will be many more next, for its 
good points and advantages are beginning to be 
more generally appreciated. 

Reviewing the season that is past, though much 
remains to be done, I cannot help thinking that 
we have made fair progress; and if our clubs 
will only lay aside all jealousy and political feel- 
ing, and work with zeal for the general good, 
there is no doubt that cycling in this country 
will increase to an enormous degree, and cyclers 
as a body gain the power to make their influ- 
ence felt, and come to be recognized throughout 
the land as an important section of society. 


D. D. 


DUBLIN, January, 1885. 


THE EVOLUTION OF CANOEING. 

In the March issue of OUTING appeared an 
article entitled, ‘‘ The Evolution of Canoeing,” 
by F. G. Mather. I am not personally known 
to Mr. Mather. The very complimentary men- 
tion of my name in his article will, I trust, 
shield me, while differing from him on several 
points, from any other motive being given 
to this reply than that of a desire simply 
to set readers right, where they might other- 
wise be misled. Some of the statements 
made by Mr. Mather are likely to give a wrong 
impression to the incoming canoeist, and per- 
haps to discourage him with the idea of great 
complexity, where in reality, simplicity itself 
exists. 

Civilized canoeing has been progressing in two 
distinct and parallel lines. (1) The evolution from 
the dug-out and Indian birch is the canoe now 
used in Canada. In model it has a few varieties 
closely connected, but the main evolution of 
late years has been in construction. The single 
blade is practically used etnirely ; and the kneel- 
ing position, — sometimes varied by the sitting 
posture on high seats, often across the gun- 
wales, — differs greatly from the position the 
paddler takes when using the double blade. 
These canoes rarely carry sail, and the double 
blade has been used but little, — principally in 
racing. (2) The kayak of the Esquimaux gave the 
idea of a decked canoe to the civilized canoeist ; 
and this canoe became generally known when 
Macgregor wrote it up. A double paddle is al- 
ways used, the paddler sitting quite low down in 
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the well and leaning against a backboard hung 
from the deck. 

The birch is an open canoe, having no deck. 
The kayak is entirely decked, except for the 
man-hole, — around which is a high coaming. 

Mr. Baden Powell enjoyed sailing a Rob Roy 
more than paddling it. He therefore modified 
the canoe in model to carry sail and go to wind- 
ward. His Nautilus No. 3 is the starting-point 
for sailing-canoes. The Rob Roy and birch have 
kept their models about the same for twenty 
years. The Nautilus has gone through no end 
of changes, and the canoes alone built for Mr. 
Baden Powell — nine or ten in all — range from 
the Rob Roy to the deepest-draught sailing 
canoe now known, —all called Nautilus. The 
word Nautilus means nothing, therefore, when 
applied to model. 

In a canoe designed for sailing, the idea of 
portaging is usually given up. Two sets of 
points only are considered in the design of such 
a canoe, — paddling-points, sailing-points. The 
relation these proportionately bear to each other 
decides the model. If the paddle is to be used 
mostly, the paddling-points predominate, — 
length, narrow beam, Tight draught, etc. If the 
owner plans to sail mostly, — whether he really 
does it or not depends on winds and waters, — 
he gets a wide beam, moderately deep center- 
board canoe, or a very deep keel-boat, and looks 
out for free-board, sheet-flaring, coaming, etc. 
The canoe carrying sail is derived from the ka- 
yak, through the Rob Roy, to and beyond the 
Nautilus No. 3. /¢ has no connection with the 
birch and is independent of it ; and no tendency 
exists to get away from the ‘‘ knee posture,” and 
‘* single blade,” as they never figured in its his- 
tory. 

The birch model has its sphere of usefulness, 
and can hardly be improved upon. The intro- 
duction of the sail on the canoe was the primal 
cause of the changes in model that have made 
their appearances in the past twenty years. It 
is to be regretted that Mr. Mather did not carry 
his evolution idea into this department, as it is 
simple to trace the successive steps and note the 
reasons for them. 

The illustrations of model given in the article 
are small, quite roughly drawn, and, even to the 
experienced canoeist, give a very limited idea of 
the points they are intended to show. 

Among lake canoes the Pear/ is omitted. This 
is a canoe having much more marked difference 
from the others than any one of the six mentioned. 

The kneeling paddler rarely, if ever, braces 
himself against the sides of the canoe ‘to 
counteract the motion imparted to the canoe by 
waves.” 

The New York Canoe Club was formed fourteen 
years ago. The American Canoe Association 
was formed by individuals, not by the canoe clubs 
as clubs, and does not now recognize clubs in any 
way. The lapstreak canoes are very far from 
being the strongest. The greatest beam of a 
canoe is rarely forward of the center, — frequently, 
in fact, aft of it. Classification is a difficult 
matter. It is simplest and most comprehensive 
when it ignores model names, and states only the 
relative proportion of sailing and paddling done, 


viz.: Paddling canoes (where no sail is used) ; 
paddling and sailing canoes (both are used 
equally) ; sailing canoes (where the paddle is 
hardly used at all). Add two classes to the 
above, intermediate ones, and you have a full list, 
paddling canoes using the sail a little, and sailing 
canoes using the paddle. The proportion would 
be like this: @ paddling, 6 points; 4 paddling, 
4; sailing, 2; ¢ paddling, 3; sailing, 3; d sailing 
4; paddling, 2; ¢ sailing, 6 ; 

Ten years before the American traveling canoe 
appeared, all of the points credited to it by Mr. 
Mather as original appeared in a Vaudzlus built 
for Baden Powell. That ‘ the Sted/a Maris and 
Diamond are the best models for paddling ” may 
be the author’s opinion, but it is hardly safe to 
state itas afact. Mr. Penrose, in writing a book 
on ‘*‘ Canoe Management,” was careful to preface 
it with the remark that his statements were to be 
taken as his opinion, and not as absolute facts, 
as many canoeists differ upon very vital points. 
Had Mr. Mather done this no exception could be 
taken to numerous statements in his article 
similar to the above. Dead-rise is foreign to the 
Shadow ; this model has none, as I understand it. 
According to our author, the dead-rise continues 
to the tumble home line on the Shadow. What 
is dead-rise, any way? The Szzageewan is classed 
as a canoe in one place, and on page 421 it is 
called a duck-boat, not within the meaning of a 
canoe, as Mr. Mather himself says. Why is it 
brought in? The statement that sailing canoes 
are outside of the family of canoes at once sug- 
gests the question, Why does Mr. Mather then 
call them canoes and devote more than half of his 
space to them and their sailing qualities? for 
surely all the nice distinctions and differences he 
calls attention to are not paddling-points differ- 
ences. I trust Mr. Mather will not think I have: 
caught up the firebrand he alludes to. I claim 
to be an older soldier than he, nota ‘ better,” in 
canoeing. As he speaks of the canoe’s legitimate 
sphere, Tet me here ask him what that is? Also, 
how did it come that he omitted the name of 
C. H. Farnham in his list of honored braves? 
a man who has done quite as much, if not more,. 
than any named in the list for canoeists in general. 
and whose cruising articles have appeared in the 
leading magazines. 

C. B. Vaux. 


WHEEL CONSTRUCTION. 


OuTInNG has, of late, had little to say on this 


important department of cycling literature. The 
past year has not been wanting in new and novel 
devices. Especially true is this in the matter of 
‘*safety -machines.” A popular writer of wheel- 
ing-articles declares that the wltima thule is 
already attained in respect to form and outline. 
Be that as it may, a recent writer proves beyond 
question that new forms are not the pressing 
demand. 

But, in regard to details of construction, adjust- 
ments, finish, handy attachments, and two-speed 
devices, something better is desired, and, I think, 
may be reasonably hoped for in the near future. 
That a practical two-speed attachment to the 
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ordinary bicycle would be a heartily welcomed 
improvement, seems generally acknowledged. 
Since no such two-speed machines are offered in 
this country, and but few find sale in England, 
the conclusion is forced upon us that no really 
practical two-speed device has yet been attached 
to ordinary bicycles. Such a device has, how- 
ever, been submitted for my inspection. The 
inventor seized upon a system of gears long 
familiar to machinists, and, by an ingenious and 
simple adaptation of parts, produced the requisite 
result. The only extra room required is a deeply- 
recessed hub on one side of the wheel. No extra 
width of tread is required. No sacrifice of 
symmetry of build is involved, and the added 
weight is insignificant. When the machine runs 
level no added friction appears, and, at the option 
of the rider, a turn of a button, rising from the 
front side of the left-hand fork, immediately 
changes the speed from level to a 36-inch speed. 
The return to normal speed is accomplished by 
the reverse movement of the button, the change 
taking effect immediately, and it may even be 
accomplished without removing pressure from 
the pedals. A further motion of the button allows 
the pedals to run free, converting them into a 
foot-rest for descending hills. 

Something may be said of the desirability of 
such an attachment: It affords the destderatum 
for hill-climbing; it supplies relief from over- 
exertion consequent upon the battle with a strong 
headwind; it saves the inglorious dismount at 
the approach to a few rods of sand; it enables 
the tourist to continue his journey after the road 
is mellowed by a sudden shower; it increases 
the speed to any reasonably desired extent. 

As to adjustments of bearings, aword: Some 
English manufacturers continue to send us unad- 
justable cage-bearings. I have found this plan 
servicable with such fittings: Remove the cages 
and fill both grooves with additional balls. This 
may be facilitated by reversing the machine. 
Now fill both grooves beneath the axle, hold the 
cap to one side, and push up the balls with the 
finger ; — the number should be as many as will 
fill the groove without binding. Such a bearing 
will be nearly as good as the latest English 
‘*club” pattern. 

The coupling of front-forks to bearing-cases is 
defective in most machines. Some are bolted 
rigid, and have no practical advantage over those 
welded direct to the fork. Some are attached by 
parallel-bolts and effect the purpose of a joint 
adjustable to the demands of the bearings. But 
these incline to be noisy and cannot be adjusted 
after much wear. The fork-lug should be suffi- 
ciently stout to admit of holding the bearing-box 
with cone-pointed bolts, having set-nuts for ad- 
justment, identical in principle with the tricycle 
swivel-bearings. The ideal attachment would be 
by universal joint to insure completely the truth 
of the bearing. Stout hollow forks, however, do 
much to cure this evil. 

As to finish of machines: The English manu- 
facturers pursue the wise course. They sell a 
machine and deliver in any style desired. Some 
men who buy silver watches choose to have the 
linest movements. Often a purchaser desires the 
best bicycle in the market, but feels sore at having 
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to buy with it twenty-five dollars’ worth of nickel- 
plate, or fifteen dollars’ worth of enamel, or 
nickel-spokes, —a nuisance to any owner not 
surrounded with menials. 

Tyres that have become incrusted by age and 
service may be greatly livened-up and improved 
in appearance, by applying a coarse rasp to re- 
move the scales, and dress down to an even surface 
with a rasp of finer teeth. I used a blacksmith’s 
hoof-rasp on mine, and am greatly pleased with 


the result. 
A. O. Downs. 


A DAY ON LAKE BUTLER, FLORIDA. 


THERE are in Florida several sheets named 
‘‘Lake Butler,” but the queen of them all is Lake 
Butler in Hillsboro’ county, near the Anelate 
river. It is some six miles long, ranging in 
width from one to two miles, with its greatest 
length north and south. Paddling up the Ane- 
late and through Salt Lake, a short carry of a 
few hundred yards, and the canoe is launched on 
the lake. A few moments suffice to restow, and 
soon the bright blades are flashing in the morn- 
ing sun. 

The northern end of the Jake is behind us. A 
faint breeze from the eastern shore brings the 
perfume of Palmetto blossoms and the songs of 
birds. A few blackbirds are piping to each other 
in the tall grass on the lake shore, and a flock of 
cormorants are swinging away toward the 
‘“*Keys” for a day’s fishing. 

It is a quiet, lovely morning. Such a morning 
makes a man glad he is here. The very canoe 
seems to laugh as she slips through the smooth 
water, while the ‘‘ zip-zip” of the paddle makes a 
fit accompaniment to the tinkling ripple at her 
prow. It seems almost like desecration to speak 
of fishing at such a time and place; but man 
must eat, and our dinner largely depends on 
ourcatch. The line is soon out, the spoon whirl- 
ing a hundred feet astern. Just as we had about 
forgotten we were fishing there came a tug at 
the line which nearly loosened a front tooth. 
Dropping the paddle, all hands prepare for busi- 
ness. There is no fierce fight about it; no mad 
rushes, no giving him the butt, etc., etc. We 
simply haul in the line, puta thumb into his mouth 
and lift into the canoe a four-pound bass,— that’s 
all; and he makes a glorious dinner. 

Ahead is a little point jutting out into the lake ; 
there is a small strip of sandy beach, a bit of 
moss, a grassy mound, a few flowers for color, 
and, with the shade from a huge cedar, the pict- 
ure is complete. Soon a fire is burning, the 
coffee-kettle in place, and the little frying-pan, 
with its thin slices of pork, is full of business. 
Now, clean your fish, cut out the back-bone, wash 
thoroughly, wiping as dry as possible. Then, 
while the fat is so hot that it smokes, lay in your 
fish carefully, artistically, and expeditiously. 
Bismillah, itis done! The fish is browned toa 
turn, the coffee is steaming and fragrant, and 
with our condensed milk, store crackers, and the 
appetite which the long paddle and the fresh 
morning air have given us, we feast and are 
merry. 

After dinner the ‘‘ dolce far niente,” prone 
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on the grassy mound, with face to the sky ; over- 
head the few fleecy clouds in sight seem to be 
also enjoying an after-dinner siesta. Lazily float- 
ing in the clear blue, they take on strange shapes 
without seeming to drift in any particular direc- 
tion, like many after-dinner dreams, idle and 
barren of speculation. Across the lake are some 
dead cypresses ; their leafless branches, trimmed 
with the grey Spanish moss, stand out bold and 
distinct from the dark background of dense 
pines. But the lake itself is all alive, its blue- 
black waters are flecked with the white caps of 
the rising breeze, the few birds fly low and seek 
the shelter of the forest. °Tis time to be away ! 
The canoe is launched, her white sails spread to 
the fair wind; a short run, but a merry one, and 
we are again at the carry; shoulder, and away 
from salt to fresh, from fresh to salt, across 
the lake, down the Anelate, and just in time, for, 
as we reach the house, the first drops of a Florida 
thunder-storm patter on the roof. 
** K, noo.” 


THE CYCLING CLERGY. 

THERE are three things I would like to see, 
and I believe that each of them would greatly in- 
crease the use of the wheel in the United States :— 

1. I would like to see each minister in the 
United States and Canada who rides put in pos- 
session of a circular which would give him the 
names of every other minister who rides, giving, 
I,name; 2, residence; 3, denomination; 4, how 
long a rider; 5, name and size of machine; 6, 
whether used in pastoral work, etc., etc. ; and it 
might be well, also, to publish this list in the 
bicycling periodicals. 

2. I would like to see an arrangement made 
at once for a six-hundred-mile tour through Canada 
next summer, the party to be composed of clergy- 
men and any other professional men who care to 
join it. If this should prove a success, then I 
would like to see a tour arranged for two months 
in England in 1886. 

I would like to see a column opened in 
the best bicycling periodicals which would statedly 
give some wheel news concerning the professional 
men, including ministers, lawyers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, etc. This would require a man or more 
in these departments to furnish the items, etc. 

I believe my ideas, when realized, would re- 
deem the wheel from the odium with which it 
has become associated, because of the undue 
prominence given to bicycle racing, etc. 


Sylvanus Stall. 


A STERN-CHASE. 


A FEw winters ago, a Mr. Munroe, of New 
York, losing considerable money through the 
failure of a bank, decided to remove to a farm 
of his in Minnesota, where he hoped the rest 
and quiet would restore his health, injured 
through too close application to business. 


His two sons, Fred and Will, spent their 
Christmas holidays with him, and brought their 
bicycles along, as good cycling could be had 
on the river bordering the farm. One morn- 
ing a thaw set in, and subsequent cold weather 
caused a strong crust to form on the snow, 
making excellent wheeling, so they embraced 
this opportunity to explore the neighborhood 
thoroughly. 

One day, when on the summit of a high hill 
some ten miles from home, accompanied by their 
dog Juno, they heard a crashing in the under- 
brush, and a splendid elk burst through the 
bushes scarcely thirty yards in front of them. 
Fred pulled out his revolver, which he always 
carried on their excursions, and fired twice, but 
without effect, and, knowing it was useless to 
pursue the elk with no better weapon than a 
22-caliber pistol, they were proceeding on their 
way, when a low howl attracted their attention. 

‘* Shouldn’t wonder if the elk were chased by 
wolves: it has been a rather hard season for 
them,” remarked Fred. Just at this juncture 
eight or ten lean gray wolves came sneaking 
through the trees, and stopped at sight of the 
boys. 

‘I guess we'd better remove ourselves to some 
other locality,” said Will; ‘‘ those fellows seem 
mighty hungry.” 

Suiting the action to the word, they cautiously 
began descending the hill. The wolves didn’t 
seem to know what to make of these wheel- 
perched specimens of humanity, and maintained 
a respectful distance until near the bottom, when 
Fred and Will imprudently threw off the brake to 
coast. But ‘blessings brighten as they take 
their flight ;” and the wolves immmediately forgot 
their timidity and commenced a vigorous pursuit 
of the fast-receding cyclists and Juno. 

Regaining their pedals, the boys realized the 
unpleasantness of their situation, and made 
record time for home. Five miles quickly 
passed, — the wolves were scarcely five rods be- 
hind them, and a glance backward told them the 
absolute danger of their situation. Against ten 
wolves, made desperate with hunger, they would 
have but little chance in a close encounter, with 
only a revolver to defend themselves. 

Suddenly Will thought his alarm might 
frighten the wolves. A furious ringing made 
them fall back for a time. Two more miles 
passed, — their pursuers were only a rod behind, 
and the boys seemed to hear them breathing, 
when Juno, who, up to this time, had been in 
advance, fell behind, and a wild yell announced 
that she had fallen a prey to her ravenous pur- 
suers. 

The riders profited by this detention, and it 
was only within a quarter of a mile from home 
that the wolves again drew near. But the rest 
of the way was slightly downhill, and the boys 
were able to maintain a better pace ; nevertheless 
there was scarcely a yard between pursuer and 
pursued when they spurted into the farm-yard. 


Kenneth Brown. 




















WuaT can the government do for the preserva- 
tion of the forests? is a question often asked. 
Now and then we hear earnest advocates calling 
for State purchase of forests, and for stringent 
laws regarding the cutting and planting of trees. 
But, under a government like ours, the less there 
is of interference with the rights and functions of 
individuals, the better. Even in imperial Ger- 
many it is found that such laws are impracticable, 
the interests of forest conservation being best 
promoted by educating the owners of forest 
property into a knowledge of their real interests 
in the matter. Where the rights and interests 
of the general public are threatened by the 
destruction of the forests, then it is clearely time 
for the government to step in and see what it can 
do in the matter for the protection of the com- 
munity ; but it is hardly meet for the government 
to take things in hand before it has been found 
out what milder methods may accomplish. In the 
excellent laws recommended by the forestry com- 
missioners of New York State, government inter- 
ference is avoided so far as possible, the object 
being to secure a practical and economical admin- 
istration of the State forests, and to encourage 
maintenance of forest property by protecting indi- 
vidual proprietors against the carelessness or mal- 
ice ofothers. Itis necessary to form astrong sen- 
timent among the communities directly interested, 
to secure an effective administration of even 
these laws ; and friends of the forests have there- 
fore wisely engaged an able gentleman, whose 
whole heart is in the work, to dwell for several 
years among the Adirondacks and work up a 
feeling in favor of forest preservation, showing 
the people how their vital interests lie in that 
direction. In this way the most effective results 
can be attained. 


* 
* * 


THE national government is the owner of great 
forest tracts which have been shamefully treated 
in the past. Timber-thieves have felt at liberty 
to pilfer thereon at will, and in some instances 
large fortunes have been made by stealing from 
the government domain. There are certain 
tracts of forest which the national government 
should not allow to pass out of its hands, the 
welfare of important communities being depend- 
ent upon their preservation. A step in the right 
direction has been taken in directing the setting- 
apart, as a national domain, of the large forests 
among the Rocky mountains in Montana, for 


there lie the head-waters of the Missouri, and 
great injury would result to that stream and the 
people upon its banks should these forests be 
destroyed. It would also be advisable for the 
government to agree with the railway companies, 
whose extensive grants run through forest regions, 
— alternate sections belonging to the govern- 
ment and the companies, — upon some policy of 
administration so as to secure the perpetuity of 
the entire tracts as forest lands, they being worth- 
less for other purposes. The result of such a 
proceeding would be the permanent benefit 
of all concerned, for well-administered forests 
would give permanent traffic to the railways, 
whereas, after the first receipts from the cuttin 
away of the timber, the company would be left 
without resources from the trafficless deserts 
bordering their lines. This appeals particularly 
to the great transcontinental lines traversing 
forests, which, if once destroyed, would grow 
again only with great difficulty, if at all. 
* 
* * 

THERE is one way in which the government 
might exert a most beneficent action in the pres- 
ervation of the forests, and that is by decreeing 
free trade in lumber. The only available source 
of supply outside of this country is the Canadian. 
Were lumber from Canada imported free of 
duty it would come into competition with that 
of Wisconsin and Michigan, now being rapidly 
cut away. It would injure no domestic interest 
whatever, but would simply prevent north- 
western monopolists from pocketing an extra two 
dollars on every thousand feet of lumber they 
sell, —that being the amount of the duty on the 
Canadian article, —under the influence of which 
they are greedily cutting away the forests as fast 
as they can, regardless of the consequences. 
Therefore let us have free trade in lumber before 
our north-western forests disappear! 

* 
* * 

Mr. ROGER RrorDAn’s thoughtful and suggest- 
ive ‘* Plea for Picturesque Gardening,” which 
forms one of the most attractive features of the 
present number of OuTING, is the work of a 
genuine artist. Few of our writers combine such 
an accurate observation of nature with sound 
artistic judgment and sensible views of what is 
both appropriate and practical. Municipal au- 


thorities and private proprietors will find many 












valuable hints for the laying-out of parks and of 
house-grounds, respectively. Butin the creation 
of parks it must be borne in mind that landscape- 
architects have a difficult problem to deal with 
in the reconciling of two conflicting elements, — 
the preservation of natural features and the ac- 
commodation of the public for whom the parks 
are established. The loss, or the absence, of 
the features which Mr. Riordan deplores is due 
largely to the presence in the grounds of crowds 
of people, which are as destructive to the more 
delicate characteristics of natural landscape 
adornment as fire or devouring locust-swarms. 
In the Central park, for instance, those portions 
where the public is permitted upon the grass 
once a week have to be re-turfed frequently. 
To guide and direct frequenters of the parks by 
a system ofroads and paths so as to prevent the 
concentration of large crowds upon single poiats, 
but, on the contrary, to permit multitudes to 
resort thither and be diffused in groups over the 
whole area, and, at the same time, to reconcile 
this with the preservation of natural beauty, is 
a task that appeals to the ingenuity, and even the 
genius, of the designer in the highest degree. 

In the laying-out of private grounds there are 
two diverse views which may be described as the 
American and the European. The latter is that 
of absolute seclusion, everything being done 
with reference to privacy and retirement, and 
nothing with reference to the impression upon 
the public. The American idea seems to be 
fundamentally republican, recognizing the duty 
of the individual to contribute his share to the 
public pleasure. The adornment with a view to 
effect upon the public eye, characteristic of the 
surroundings of American homes, probably arises 
very slightly from the motive of ostentation, but 
principally with the idea of giving pleasure to 
the community at large. This characteristic un- 
doubtedly gives great and peculiar beauty to 
many of the best of our American suburbs, en- 
dowing them with a park-like character and a 
freedom and frankness which has an individual 
charm not found elsewhere. An American, ac- 
customed to such surroundings, feels lonely and 
oppressed when wandering ina European suburb 
between high enclosing walls, behind which he 
rarely obtains a glimpse. Mr. Riordan, however, 
inclines to the European idea of absolute privacy 
and seclusion. Each view has its merits, and it 
is with gratification that we learn of Mr. Frederic 
Law Olmsted’s successful efforts to combine the 
two features in recent designs for private grounds. 


* 
* * 


Various bicycle clubs now and then agitate the 
question of the expediency of belonging to the 
League of American Wheelmen, and the proposi- 
tion is made to withdraw from it on the ground 
that no adequate return is made for the money. 
A careful consideration, however, would show 
that no portion ofa club’s assessment is expended 
to better advantage than the dollar which goes 
to the league. In the first place, one-half of the 
amount is apportioned to the State division of 
the league, to be devoted to the placing of sign- 
boards, the protection of local interests, and the 
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preparation of the road-book, which alone would 
be worth a dollar to every wheelman who re- 
ceives it. The other fifty centsis devoted to the 
general purposes of the league, and wheelmen 
need only look back over the few years since the 
league was organized to comprehend the vast 
amount of good which that body has accom- 
plished for the wheeling interests of the country. 
The rights of wheelmen have been secured upon 
the highways and in parks, and threatened hostile 
legislation has frequently been averted by its 
influence. A powerful public sentiment has been 
developed in favor of cycling. Take, forinstance, 
the matter of riding in the Central park, New 
York, and the way in which the marked hostility 
of the park commissioners has been gradually and 
quietly overcome. Then, too, the annual meets 
of the league bring together the most gentle- 
manly and creditable representatives of the 
wheeling interests, many of them traveling 
hundreds of miles for the sake of meeting their 
colleagues. These meets make a strong impres- 
sion in the great centers were they occur, and 
exert an important influence in favor of cycling. 
We have hardly yet seen the beginning of the 
beneficent change which cycling is to work in 
this country, in the creation of good roads every- 
where, and the introduction ofimproved facilities 
of locomotion, promoting the welfare of multi- 
tudes. In this work the League of American 
Wheelmen is destined to be a powerful factor. 
Therefore no wheelman who values his privileges 
should think of withdrawing from the league. 


* 
* * 


THE disbanding of the Crescent Bicycle Club 
of Boston brings to mind a notable tendency in 
cycle-club life in the large cities. The Crescents 
were a prominent club in their early days; and, 
at that time, no other organization in the city 
made such a handsome appearance. They were 
more of a drill than a road club, and great ap- 
plause was given their evolutions. They were 
**select” in their ideas, and no efforts were 
made, as the members fell out, to fill the ranks. 
Therefore, social ties were soon the only ones 
which held the club together, and very naturall 
disbandment came about as the objects for whic 
the club was formed disappeared from its pur- 
poses. The Crescents were the fourth club 
formed in Boston, the Suffolks having been 


second and the Massachusetts third. The 
Boston and the Massachusetts Clubs live, 
stronger and more prosperous than ever. Being 


handsomely domiciled they naturally rally to 
their ranks those wheelmen who are attracted by 
club-life, for they have more to offer for the 
outlay than any other organization can have. 
Therefore the tendency is towards the breaking 
up of the weaker bodies and the consolidation 
with the stronger. Clubs in our large cities, 
situated as these two fortunate Boston organiza- 
tions are, will doubtless find their experiences 
the same, and naturally become the centers for 
the cycling interests of their neighborhoods. 
It is remarkable how few of the older clubs of 
the country have disbanded since the sport was 
first introduced here. This is an interesting 
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proot of the inherent vitality of the wheeling 
interest. 


* 
* * 


THERE has been, for some years now, and 
especially since the meets of the American Canoe 
Association have become of such importance, a 
growing disposition on the part of ‘‘ the Fathers ” 
to stand aloof from any organized form of canoe- 
ing activity, and lament that racing, rather than 
the enjoyment of nature, fills the canoeist’s mind. 
This racing is condemned, and reasonably, from 
the stand-point of the man who assumes but one 
use for the canoe, and that use, cruising. This 
we assume to be a narrow-minded view of the 
matter. The canoe, like other good things of this 
world, has been placed in our hands for the best 
use that each man can make of it, according to 
circumstances. This is our fundamental propo- 
sition. 

Secondly, the great mass of canoeists in this 
country can get away from work more easily for 
two hours a day than for two weeks in the year. 
The inevitable result of this is that the recreation 
under these limitations must, to a certain extent, 
take the form of trials of speed. That there is 
anything unworthy of a man’s enthusiasm in this 
racing (by the way, as fine work as any sport can 
offer for training eye, hand, and mind) is very 
generally assumed by the pioneers, and as gen- 
erally is a mere opinion of those who have little 
knowledge of this phase of the matter. 

Thirdly, it would be interesting to compare 
the records of our leading racing-clubs, and those 
who give less attention to speed, with reference 
to amount of cruising done. ‘The American Canoe 
Association man, iP asked to name the leading 
sailors and cruisers, would find identical lists 
sufficient. It has been the association’s policy — 
and never so far or so successfully as to-day — to 
shut out all extreme types and make the boat 
aimed at by its racing and measurement rules, 
‘* the all-around cruising boat.” 

The association meets are by no means simple 
regattas, and the racing is, in the eyes of even 
the most enthusiastic racing-men, subordinate to 
the social element that has made so many charm- 
ing friendships and delightfulassociations possible 
among canoeing men, and given to the American 
Canoe Association a character of unity and 
homogeneity possessed by no other sporting 
union in the world. 


oa 
* * 


Now is the time when people are beginning to 
look around to choose their summer abiding- 
places. As there are strong prospects that the 
cholera may visit us this season they should 
look well to the drainage of their hotels or cot- 
tages, and also to the water-supply, making sure 
that the latter is free from possibility of con- 
tamination, tainted water being a principal source 
of cholera infection. 
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As the season of mild weather approaches, the 
thoughts of both young and old are lost in proj- 
ects for summer diversions. Of all classes of 
these none are brought more forcibly before us 
this season than the sport of yachting. Hardly 
does the snow leave the ground and the cold 
winds of winter subside, before the yachtsman 
begins his work by uncovering his craft, and, 
with scraper and paint-pot, he repairs the damages 
of winter, as well, perhaps, as those of last sea- 
son. Only those who have been near a yachting- 
yard can conceive of the excitement and turmoil 
which there abound. From early morn till late at 
night the yachtsman’s energy and ardor never 
weaken. Not until his plans are perfected does 
he desist from his toil, and then only to become 
ready for the most exciting and _ health-giving 
pleasure of sailing on placid waters, or breasting 
the angry waves of a wind-tossed sea. 

Of all yachting seasons none ever offered more 
favorable prospects than the present one. Inthe 
matter of large yachts the subject of retaining 
the America’s cup has given it an stalin cae | 
stimulus, while in respect to smaller boats there 
has been awakened a spirit of unusual energy, 
the enthusiasm having spread to all quarters. 
This season will show more races and better boats 
than ever known in previous years. Nearly all 
the clubs have held their annual meetings, and 
dates for regattas have been settled upon. The 
outside public cannot help tasting some of the 
pleasures of the season’s unaccustomed excite- 
ments, and the membership of the different clubs 
will be greatly augmented by new recruits. 
Since January I we have seen at least four new 
clubs formed, and, from appearances, it looks as if 
as many more would be started before the season 
opens. In the East the yachting-season usually 
begins by Memorial, or Decoration, day ; but this 
year the opening will be made in April, followed 
by two other races before the accustomed time. 
New York clubs have already signified their in- 
tentions to have matches on Memorial-day, and 
we believe that the contagion has even reached 
the yachtsmen on the lakes. The subject of a 
yachting association on Lake Erie has taken a 
definite form, and by the middle of July will be 
an accomplished fact. The idea of a yachting 
association is good, if properly carried out. Not 
only is it valuable for settling much-abused points 
in sailing-rules, but its social qualities have been 
beautifully illustrated the past summer in the 
cruise of the Lake Ontario Association in Toronto. 
We should like to see a similar spirit shown in our 
New England Association. It was the first to 
be formed, and we should be sorry to see our 
friends on the lakes outdo it. What a remarka- 
ble sight it would make for all our yachts in the 
East to join in a short cruise, and how much fun 
and pleasure might be derived from such a cruise! 
The Portland Yacht Club, the most eastern of 
all our clubs, has exhibited signs of great activity, 
and a new and much larger club-house is pro- 
jected. Welcome to the season of 1885! 




















TWO ARTISTS IN HOLLAND, }! 


In as piquant a preface as ever was written,— 
a specimen of literary Bohemianism,— Mr. Bough- 
ton explains how he came to ‘‘do the book.” 
The preface alone would tempt one to read it; 
and, when the last chapter was reached, one would 
wish that the author would continue to ramble in 
picturesque lands, and use both pencil and pen. 
This joint work is deserving of its superb setting, 
on heavy, cream-tinted paper, gilt-tipped, with 
liberal margins and general luxuriance, in the 
best taste, every way artistic and elegant. Of 
the eighty-nine illustrations, two are artists’ 
proofs on Japanese paper; several are photo- 
graphs. 

This is how the first sight of ‘‘ distant Hol- 
land” affects them : — 

‘* By carefully looking through a glass, these 
dots of various shapes and sizes soon resolve them- 
selves into wind-mills, cows, sheep, Dutchmen, 
churches and steeples, and little red-tiled houses, 
with green or blue shutters. I do not pretend 
that this is a peculiar or striking instance of the 
first glimpse of a foreign strand. I know 
of other such places; but I contend that the 
Dutch sand-slip is cleaner than any other there is, 
the cows are sleeker and fatter, the wind-mills 
more jaunty and active, the cottages more spic- 
and-span and more recently out of a toy-box, 
the specks of humanity more rotund and well- 
to-do.” 

They found Dutch things delightful; the cus- 
tom-house official selected the easiest things to 
undo; the railway conductor let them break the 
journey; the laborer suspended his work and 
went a long way to direct them; if the day was 
dismal they remembered that ‘‘Mark Tapley 
would positively have enjoyed it;” when they 
had to take a conveyance that resembled a 
hearse they told the servant and driver ‘to 
look as cheerful as they could; ” they found that 
such was ‘‘ the dignified repose of the Dutch” 
that the artist ‘* could generally make a tolerably 
complete sketch before they moved;” at the 
very outset they saw the ideal Dutch kitchen 
‘¢ with its blue and white tiles, its pots and pans 
glistening like burnished gold and silver, and 
something uncommonly nice bubbling in a gold- 
like sauce-pan on the fire,” a ‘ fluffy cat curled 
up on acushion,” a large Bible ‘* with opulent 
silver clasps” on a table, and near it ‘‘a gray- 
and-blue mug filled with pale-yellow chrysanthe- 
mums.” 

1 Sketching Rambles in Holland. By George H. Bough- 


ton, A.R.A. With illustrations by the Author and Edwin 
A. Abbey. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Their objective points were North Holland and 
Friesland, indirectly taking whatever came in 
their way; thus they saw Dort, ‘* most deeply 
dyed of all picturesque towns,” and Zaandam, 
where all the rich people ‘‘ are wind-millers,” 
where any one desiring ‘‘ to see Holland from its 
wind-milly side” should go ‘‘and be surfeited 
forever after.” Then they found a servant who 
was **Sancho Panza and Wouter Van Zwiller 
combined,” and set off on the Zuyder Zee. They 
went to Marken, where the female dresses are of 
blues ‘‘ from peacock to indigo and purple, ye 
of red from terra-cotta to dark madder;” dt 
Leeuwarden they saw Japanese ‘‘ blue-and-red 
ware — the indigo blue and the red like bullock’s 
blood, and the design harmonized with flowers 
in flat gold;” at Hoorn the women were picking 
the grass from between the stones of the streets ; 
at Veere the girls, with ‘‘ much giggling and 
blushing,” showed how ‘‘the caps and the 
gold corkscrews went on;” at Middelburg they 
learned that the people ‘‘ are all as rich as they 
care to be, and they don’t want to be any hap- 
pier.” But, ‘* Dutch,” he says, ‘‘is such an 
awful language to be left all earthly alone with! ” 
And, notwithstanding their own good time, he 
arrives at this conclusion: ‘‘ Heaven forefend 
that I should advise any body to go any where! 
Experiences differ so much. And there be such 
hosts of trivial travelers who never have the wit 
to look back on little scenes and experiences of 
temporary discomfort with any degree of delight 
in after days. They take .their own inborn dul- 
ness to a place, and then charge the people with 
want of interest.” 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. 


A BIGORAPHY of Emerson so compact in form 
as this handy volume,’ written by a friend so 
loyal, a critic so genial, and an author so brill- 
iant as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, is a book to 
be thankful for. It presents the salient facts of 
the philosopher’s life, and a sympathetic and 
symmetrical review of his work in the pulpit, on 
the platform, and with the pen. Conciseness, 
appreciation, and sparkling humor are the strong 
points of the volume. Dr. Holmes writes rev- 
erently of the great original truths which Emer- 
son felt and uttered ; but he does not fail to see 
the extravagance and nonsense with which some 
of his followers adulterated them. The biogra- 
phy sparkles with epigram. Whether one enjoys 

! Ralph Waldo Emerson. American Men of Letters 


Series. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 
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the mystical utterances of transcendentalism or 
not, he will not fail to be charmed with the record 
of this placid, admirable life, and the clear, vig- 
orous analysis which Dr. Holmes presents. The 
author’s estimate of Emerson as a poet is of 
special interest. He says: ‘‘ Emerson is so 
essentially a poet that whole pages of his are 
like so many litanies of alternating chants and 
recitations. His thoughts slip on and off their 
light and rhythmic robes just as the mood 
takes him.” ‘‘ He was not only a poet, but a very 
remarkable one.” ‘‘ His poetry is elemental; it 
has the rock beneath it in the eternal Jaws on 
which it rests; the roll of its deep waters in its 
grander harmonies; its air is full of zolian strains 
that waken and die away as the breeze wanders 
over them; and through it shines the white star- 
light, ana from time to time flashes a meteor 
that startles us with its sudden brilliancy.” 

This volume is one of the best illustrations of 
the value of the ‘‘ Men of Letters” series. It 
affords to the casual reader, who will never find 
time or inclination to read Emerson thoroughly, 
an excellent epitome of his life and his work. 
At the same time it gives the scholar and the 
man of letters the mature estimate which a life- 
long friend and an author of eminent genius is 
willing to pronounce upon the career of this 
‘* citizen of the universe.” 


INTO this series a book upon the life and 
writings of Edgar Allan Poe,' is rightfully ad- 
mitted, and it must be confessed that from the 
quantity of matter at Mr. Woodberry’s disposal 
he has selected what is of interest to the partial 
or the casual reader. The association with Mrs. 
Whitman is described in the most readable way. 
That Mrs. Whitman was positively in love with 
Poe, first and always, that she regarded his writ- 
ings as wondrous evidences of superior genius, 
every one who has heard her converse about him, 
readily believes. The history of their mutual 
affection is told in full. That Poe had been in 
love with other women, or they with him, does 
not militate against the fact that after he had 
seen Mrs. Whitman the twain were absolutely 
enamored of each other. The eccentricities of 
each were the motives of admiration of the other. 
The opinions concerning spiritualism held by 
Mrs. Whitman were marvelous in the sight of 
Poe ; the visions that Poe immortalized were more 
potent than realities to the heart of his admirer. 
It is all useless, and Mr. Woodberry assents to 
that, to attempt a description of the character of 
Poe. Hehad good points and loved to abuse them, 
he had great opportunity and chose to forfeit every 
chance. He wrote strange, weird poetry. It can 
be studied and made to appear connected and 
properly methodical. It cannot be read aloud and 
understood, because peculiarity of composition 
and insistence of repetition make it a necessity to 
comprehend what is meant, and make such com- 
prehension inexpressible. 
Mr. Woodberry has made his book a sort of 
historical novel of great interest, treating of 


1 Edgar Allan Poe. American Men of Letters Series. By 
George E. Woodberry. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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many incidents, introducing many characters, 
and concluding with an explanatory moral essay ; 
for the summing up of Poe’s peculiarities con- 
veys a lesson to be learned and heeded. 


MY LADY POKAHONTAS.! 

Tuis chronicle, written in the quaint English 
of Captain John Smith’s time, purports to be a 
chronicle from the pen of an intimate friend of 
that worthy, and follows up the fortunes of the 
Indian princess from the earliest knowledge of 
her till her death at Gravesend in 1617. Anas 
Todkill meets one day, under Temple Bar, the 
doughty captain, just home from his bondage in 
Transylvania, and they go to the Mermaid Tav- 
ern to meet ‘‘ sweet Will Shakespeare,” and find 
him there with Ben Jonson. Master Shake- 
speare discourses with Smith about a drama he 
means to write, ‘‘ The Tempest,” and desires, if 
the latter ever visits the wild Bermudas, where 
he is to place the scene, to come and tell him 
‘¢all things.” After this, Smith and Anas go to 
Virginia, and Pokahontas appears on the scene, 
thus described by him she saved :— 

‘*T had taken note of her in the throng for 
her extreme grace and comeliness. She was 
clad in a doeskin robe, lined with down from 
the breast of a wood-pigeon, with bracelets of 
coral, and a white plume in her black hair.” 

And this Anas says : — 

‘* Stepping with a pretty and proud gait, like 
a fawn. Her hair was black and straight, but 
scarce seen for the broad white plume init... . 
Scarce have I in England seen maid so beautiful. 
She comes putting own each little foot, covered 
with bead moccasins, light but firm, and smiling 
out of black eyes.” 

The chronicler takes note that she and Smith 
are in love; recounts how he was treacherously 
sent away, and then reported as dead; how he, 
Anas, becomes the faithful henchman of Poka- 
hontas; how she mourns for her lover, but at 
last weds Rolfe, and the three go to England; 
how one night they visit the Globe Theater to see 
‘* The Tempest,” and lo! in 1/¢vanda the princess 
and her friend recognize Pokahontas; and the 
climax of surprises is reached when the lost . 
John Smith (who is Ferdinand) is seen beyond 
the stage. Then follow sorrowful explanations, 
the captain loyally bids her ‘‘ forget the old 
times,” for ‘‘a married woman belongs to her 
lord,” and they have a heart-breaking parting, 
and soon after she dies. 

It is a dainty romance that Mr. Cooke has 
made of it; and if he has taken considerable 
liberty and created an ideal John Smith and 
Pokahontas, and tampered with the work of 
Master Will Shakespeare, he has done all he 
could to fortify himself with notes, and nobody 
will find fault with the embellishment. The 
publishers have done their part in putting it into 
a pretty, antique dress in keeping with the story. 


1 My Lady Pokahontas. A True Relation of Virginia. 


Writ by Anas Todkill, Puritan and Pilgrim. With notes 
by John Esten Cooke. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
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FICTION. 


IN the volume bearing the title ‘‘ The Author of 
Beltraffio,” ! there are five stories: the one which 
gives title, ‘‘ Pandora,” ‘‘Georgina’s Reasons,” 
‘*The Path of Duty,” and ‘ Four Meetings,” 
generally unpleasant as to motif, one offensive 
to good taste, four ending unsatisfactorily. Yet, 
when this is said, the fact remains that Mr. 
James always interests, always leaves one as 
eager to take up the next story as if there had 
been no disappointment, which is saying every- 
thing for his charm, his capabilities, his sur- 
prises. It is the unexpected that may be pre- 
sumed upon with him, as surely as the analysis 
and subtle use of language. 

On the first page the reader meets him as 
analyist, wishing to think over a pleasure in ad- 
vance, and on the second some of his manner- 
isms appear; in fact, his individuality is so pro- 
nounced that it could neither be disguised nor 
suppressed. The same dissection of emotions, 
the same incompleteness. He always seems on 
the point of doing some important thing, making 
careful studies with that intent, but stops just 
short of the accomplishment. You get, in ‘‘Pan- 
dora,” the old impression of vast pains having 
been taken with an unimportant matter; there is 
detail enough in introducing and placing the 
characters to warrant a long novel. In spite of 
this lack of proportion, it is, however, the bright- 
est and shrewdest story in the book, being an 
ingenious study of an American girl. Nothing 
gives him greater pleasure than that kind of 
work. In Pandora Day, who is on such easy 
terms with the President (with the ‘* Well,” and 
‘*T guess”), he has done justice to ‘‘the new 
type,” ‘*the latest, freshest fruit of our great 
American evolution . . . the self-made girl.” 

Caroline Spencer, in the last, is another type, 
—a little, thin-lipped, shy, self-sacrificing, New 
England school-mistress sort of person, whose 
experience of the world he puts into her own 
words (he must have enjoyed it) : ‘‘ I have spent 
twenty-three months in Boston.” In Georgina, 
the American girl is revolting, monstrous. The 
others are English; and, like his English women, 
are faultlessly drawn, but automatic, without 
warmth, destitute of those springs of action with 
which ordinary human beings are endowed. 

There is a clew to Mr. James’ method in what 
he says about the author of Beltraffio: ‘It 
was the point of view of the artist, to whom every 
manifestation of human energy was a thrilling 
spectacle, and who felt forever the desire to re- 
solve the experience of life into a literary form.” 


THE novel ‘‘ Serapis,”* by George Ebers, bears 
no comparison to the author’s ‘* An Egyptian 
Princess,” which has had the honor of nine edi- 
tions, but it is in the same line —an archeolog- 
ical romance, well worth the reading of those 
who like their history and descriptions of people 
and customs worked into story form. Ebers, 
who is supposed to be an authority, has chosen 

1The Author of Beltraffio. 
James R. Osgood & Co. 


2Serapis. A Romance. 
German. By Clara Bell. 
berger. 


By Henry James. Boston: 


By George Ebers. 
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New York: William 
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the period when an edict of Theodosius orders 
the closing of the heathen temples. Greatest 
among these at Alexandria (where the scene is 
laid) is that which enshrines the god Serapis, 
whose head is ‘‘ the Eternal Mind,” whose breast 
the ‘*Soul of the Universe.” Personages of 
many nationalities figure in the stirring events 
where Christians war with the heathen worship- 
pers, the temple is sacked, and the god hacked 
in pieces during a day and night of the wildest 
uproar, and an abandonment to the greatest ex- 
cesses, not agreeable to dwell upon, but proba- 
bly true to history. As a matter of course the 
love of a Christian for a pagan forms an import- 
ant element; in this case, there are two pairs of 
lovers thus unfortunately situated, and the com- 
plexities that arise, the perils and adventures, 
the trials that beset their way, divide the interest 
with the struggle to establish Christianity where 
‘*the old heathen cultus” has held sway. De- 
scriptions of that famous city, of the contrasted 
modes of life at an inn where Christians find a 
home, and in the house of an Alexandrian fam- 
ily of rank, give variety. The dialogue is spir- 
ited, but often lapses into modern colloquialisms 
probably not in harmony with the speech of 
the year of our Lord, 391. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘*A Stupy IN AMERICAN POLITICS”! is a 
clear, accurate, and comprehensive description 
of the machinery of our government. In the 
course of the discussion the author points out 
defects in the practical workings of the govern- 
ment, but he offers no definite remedies ; in one 
or two cases these are suggested. Mr. Wilson’s 
book is notable, not because it deals with a new 
subject, nor because of any peculiar excellence 
of treatment, but for the reason that he gives a 
clear, complete account of what has been only 
partially treated heretofore. 

The opening chapter is a sketch of the rise of 
the present system. The author shows how the 
government began with a distribution of powers, 
which have gradually been.centered in Congress 
alone. Then follows an account of the involved 
machinery of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Wilson here says some very pertinent things, and 
explains the frequently misunderstood committee 
system. One sentence contains the gist of this 
portion of the chapter: ‘‘ The House sits not for 
serious discussion, but to sanction the conclu- 
sion of its committees.” The standing commit- 
tees have been aptly called, by Senator Hoar, 
‘forty-eight little legislatures.” And Mr. Wil- 
son wittily and truly designates our form of gov- 
ernment as ‘‘a government by the chairmen of 
the standing committees of Congress.” 

We have no space to describe each of the six 
chapters of the book. Two are taken up with 
introduction and conclusion, two are devoted 
to the House of Representatives, and the Senate 
and the Executive form the subjects of the 
others. Mr. Wilson has a terse, clear, and forci- 
ble style of presentation. Many of his sentences 


1 Congressional Government; A Study in American Poli- 
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are admirable examples of keen epigram. The 
work is sprinkled with such suggestive sayings as 
this: ‘‘ A Prime Minister must keep himself in 
favor with the majority, a President need only 
keep alive.” The importance of this essay as an 
exposition of our governmental workings can 
hardly be overestimated. It is the first in the 
field, and leaves little to be desired. A fitting 
companion volume would be a work showing 
how the defects which this discussion brings to 
light might be remedied. 

Mr. TAyLer’s ‘‘ Studies in Animal-Painting”! 
makes a beautiful little volume of fac-similes of 
water-color drawings of animals by the author, 
each plate accompanied with directions about 
what colors to use and how to use them. The 
artist’s life has been devoted to this particular 
branch of water-color painting, and he therefore 
kindly gives the student the benefit of his know!- 
edge. He has, accordingly, painted a number 
of examples of common domestic animals and 
attached to each a short explanation of his 
method of painting, advising the student to copy 
them before painting from nature, having pre- 
viously drawn from good casts, especially ana- 
tomical ones, which show the position of the prin- 
cipal bones and muscles. The eye thus becomes 
acquainted with the forms of animals before hav- 
ing to contend with the difficulty of their chang- 
ing movements. Mr. Tayler is convinced that 
that which gives charm to the work of the true 
animal-painter is the power born of love, and 
which springs from love, while a mere photo- 
graph gives an exact transcription of the animal. 
He therefore says to the student: ‘‘ Love ant- 
mals ; observe their graceful movements ; at every 
turn they present beauty of form and color to the 
eye; in this way every walk you take will be at 
once a lesson and a pleasure.” 

Mr. Epwarp T. Mason, who, some years ago, 
published a unique volume on Johnson, made 
up of anecdotes and extracts from a great variety 
of sources, consecutively arranged and present- 
ing togetheralmost a biography of the great lexi- 
cographer, has carried out the same idea in a 
series of four volumes under the title ‘* Personal 
Traits of British Authors.”? One volume is 
devoted to Wordsworth, Coleridge, Hazlitt, Leigh 
Hunt, and Proctor; a second to Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, Rogers, Keats, Southey and Landor; a 
third to Scott, Hogg, Campbell, Chalmers, 
Wilson, DeQuincy, and Jeffery; and the fourth 
to Hood, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Jerrold, 
Dickens, Charlotte Bronté, and Thackeray. The 
editor has done his work with tact and discrimi- 
nation, and the result is a very enjoyable collec- 
tion of facts, stories, incidents, and comments, 
that together throw a good deal of light upon the 
lives of their subjects. Much has been gleaned 
that is not easily accessible to the general reader, 
and the volumes are a store-house of information 
of special value to the literary man. A list of 


1Studies in Animal-Painting. With eighteen colored 


lates, from water-color drawings, by Frederick Tayler, late 

resident of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colors. 
Cassell & Company, limited, London, Paris and New York, 
1884. 

2 Personal Traits of British Authors. 
T. Mason. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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works quoted is appended to each volume, and 
there are complete and well-arranged indexes. 


No country has a richer poetic literature than 
Germany; and many German poems,' in their 
translated forms, have become almost classic 
with us. It is interesting to compare the trans- 
lations, some of them made by eminent poets, 
with the originals, while German scholars fre- 
quently wish to find translations of poems which 
they are studying. Mr. Knortz has therefore 
done a genuine service in making his compila- 
tion. The arrangement is admirable, with the 
German originals on the left-hand pages, and the 
English versions opposite. The leading poets 
are fully represented, and care appears to have 
been taken to select the best translations. 
Among the translators of twenty-six poems by 
Goethe are, for instance, Bayard Taylor, Long- 
fellow, G. H. Calvert, John S. Dwight, and 
Theodore Martin. Among the best translators 
of Heine are Charles G. Leland and James Free- 
man Clarke. The younger contemporary poets, 
like Wolffand Rudolf Baumbach, are notincluded, 
probably because few translations have yet been 
made of them. We will quote the following 
admirable translation of Schiller’s ‘‘ Fiinf Dinge” 
(Five Things), by the late John Weiss : — 

‘¢ What shortens time for me? 

Activity! 

What lengthens every tense? 
Indolence! 

What plunges in arrears? 
Waiting and fears! 

Whence profits spring? 
Short wavering! 


What brings desert? 
Yourself assert.” 


In the practical and timely volume entitled 
‘*¢ Women, Plumbers, and Doctors,” * the author, 
Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, proposes to show that, if 
women and plumbers do their whole sanitary 
duty, there will be comparatively little occasion 
for the services of the doctors. She treats 
the subject thoroughly, and a careful reading of 
the book would afford enlightenment of a startling 
kind to many intelligent house-mothers who have 
always lived in serene confidence that household 
sanitation would be amply cared for by other 
people without disagreeable responsibility on 
their part. The volume is full of valuable sug- 

estions, and is a useful hand-book for every 
amily to have within reach. 


In accordance with instructions from the Sec- 
retary of War, Captain S. E. Blunt has prepared 
a code of instructions in rifle and carbine firing,? 
for use in the army, and Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have published it in a compact and 
handsome volume, well fitted for the pocket or 
the knapsack. Its contents are of great value 
also to the amateur rifleman. It has thirty-five 
illustrations. 


1 Representative German Poems, Ballad and Lyrical. 
Original texts with English versions by various translators. 
Edited, with notes, by Karl Knortz. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1885. 

2 Women, Plumbers, and Doctors; or, Household Sani- 
tation. By Mrs. H.M. Plunkett. Illustrated. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

3 Instructions in Rifle and Carbine Firing, for the United 
States Army. ByCaptain Stanhope E. Blunt. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





FOR MONTH ENDING MARCH 20. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


A posTAL Photographic Club is proposed by C. W. 
Canfield, secretary of the Society of Amateur Photog- 
raphers of New York. The plan is modeled on that 
of a successful English society, and is proposed for 
the sake of affording, through the medium of the 
postal service, instruction and information to ama- 
teurs residing in different parts of the country. The 
objects are: First, the circulation of albums of 
photographic prints contributed by members, and 
accompanied by note-books for remarks, information, 
etc, an album to be dispatched each month, every 
alternate one being devoted to some special subject 
announced beforehand, the remainder filled with 
general subjects; two prizes to be given in each 
album, the members themselves acting as judges. 
Second, the members comparing and criticising each 
other’s productions, both as regards artistic and tech- 
nical qualities, having before them full particulars of 
the conditions and details employed to produce each 
picture. Third, the exchange of photographs, and 
imparting information of various processes to each 
other when desired. The entrance fee to be, say 50 
cents; annual dues, $2.00. Prizes, cash, and perhaps 
$2.00 and $1.00 in amount. 


A society of amateur photographers has been 
formed at Harvard College. The membership is not 
confined exclusively to those connected with the 
university, but such other persons as the society may 
see fit to elect are included. A. S. Johnson is presi- 
dent, A. G. Webster, vice-president; Mr. Storrow, 
secretary and treasurer. The membership amounts 
to 24. Mr. James Notman, of Boston, the photog- 
rapher to the senior class, has given the society the 
use of a spare room in his studio in Cambridge. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


THE spring meeting of the L.A.W. board of 
officers was held in New York on Monday, February 
23, President Beckwith in the chair. Recording- 
Secretary Aaron’s report stated that 4,737 tickets had 
been issued. The report of Treasurer Terry showed 
that the receipts for the year were $3,622.94; disburse- 
ments, $2,133.32; balance, $1,489.62. The report of 
Corresponding Secretary Alley showed that he had 
answered six hundred letters since the last meeting. 
The following list shows the membership by States :— 

New York, 906; Pennsylvania, 700; Massachusetts, 660; 
Ohio, 484; New Jersey, 406; ee ee, Illinois, 
235; Maryland, 180; New Hampshire, 97; Michigan, 87; 


Indiana, 76; Iowa, 68; Vermont, 61; Kentucky, 60; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 58; Minnesota, 39; Maine, 63; Colorado, 
38; Rhode Island, 37; Wyoming, 31; Louisiana, 25; Mis- 
souri, 21; California, 12; Wisconsin, 11; British Provinces, 
10; South Carolina, 10; North Carolina, 8; Dakota, 8; En- 
gland, 6; Nebraska, 4; Tennessee, 4; Kansas 4; W. Vir- 
ginia, 4; Georgia, 2; Montana, 2; Utah, 2; Texas, 2; Vir- 
ginia, 2; Alabama, 1; Washington Territory, 1; Oregon, 


1; New Mexico, 1; Mexico, 1; Germany, 1; total, 4,737. 


THE chairman of the racing-board, in a verbal re- 
port, referred to the agitation in amateur circles 
provoked by the roller-skating interest and polo-play- 
ing, stating that the League would soon be called 
upon to solve a problem of exceeding difficulty in 
settling the amateur status. Attention was called to 
the bill pending in the Indiana legislature forbidding 
bicycles the use of the highways, also to the infringe- 
ment of wheelmen’s rights in San Francisco, and 
resolutions were adopted protesting in the name of 
4,734 wheelmen against such injustice. The invitation 
of the Buffalo Bicycle Club for the League to meet in 
that city on July 2 and 3 was accepted. The re- 
port of the committee on rules and regulations making 
changes in the constitution and by-laws was adopted, 
subject to notification by members and Board officers 
respectively. Following are the principal changes: 
An initiation fee of fifty cents, in addition to the 
dues. The age for admission has been set at eighteen 
years. A member must be indorsed by two League 
members or three reputable citizens. A provision 
for the amendment of the constitution has been 
added. The president may remove from office any 
member of the board for malfeasance, and an appeal 
to the board from a decision of the president may be 
made. The duties of the secretary are defined at 
length. He is to have a salary of $1,000 and give a 
bond for $3,000. The treasurer will have little to 
do, no salary, and give a bond: for $3,000. Chief con- 
suls may appoint more than one consul in large 
cities. Delegates at the annual meet may have fifty 
votes instead of ten. In the League parade the clubs 
shall parade by State divisions, and the divisions 
shall take precedence by seniority, and so shall the 
clubs in the division, dating from their connection 
with the League. None but League members will be 
allowed in League parades. Members of the board 
of officers may be represented by proxy at board 
meetings. Chief consuls may hold six proxies, 
and representatives, three. Each division shall ap- 
point its own meetings, parades, and championships. 
The executive committee will consist of the president, 
vice-president, and one chief consul, to be chosen 
by the board of officers. They will have important 
duties. The duties and powers of the racing-board 
are defined at length. The officers of the League 
need not be chosen from the board of officers, but 
when they are elected théy become members of the 
board. The provision to allow those members who 
join during the last month to hold over for the next 
year is strickenout. A proposition to give a member 
a full year’s membership for his fee was voted down. 
The amateur rule was amended by adding a contest 
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for a “stated bet” to the list of disqualifying acts. 
Expulsion from a League club does not carry expul- 
sien from the League, but will lead to an inquiry. 
Delinquent notices will appear in the Gazette, and 
not go by mail. The next League year will begin 
June 1, and end December 31, 1885. 


SAN FRANCISCO has a club of professional bicyclers; 
the only one in the country. There are over 400 
wheelmen in the city. 


Mr. A. G. CARPENTER, of Providence, has been 
appointed C.T.C, for Rhode Island. 


THE race for the ten-mile championship has been 
unanimously fixed by the L.A.W. racing-board at 
the Springfield tournament. 


THE following shows the number of League mem- 
bers in the prominent cities: New York city, 272; 
Philadelphia, 247; Baltimore, 165; Boston, 164; 
Brooklyn, 156; Chicago, 125; Newark, 91; Cleve- 
land, 91; Buffalo, 73; New Haven, 60; Washington, 
52; Cincinnati, 51; Hartford, 50; Elizabeth, 48. 

THE Buckeye Bicycle Club of Columbus, Ohio, held 
its fifth annual dinner in its new rooms on February 
4. A feature of the evening was the menu, after an 
original design by W. B. Waggoner, with fanciful 
sketches and apt quotations. 


THE Crescent Bicycle Club of Boston—the fourth 
organized in the city, and one of the oldest in the coun- 
try — has disbanded. Its last meeting was held at 
Young’s, March 6, when the contents of the treasury 
were devoted to a farewell dinner. President Harry 
P. Robinson, in his speech, said : — 

For some time past we have ceased to be a riding-club, 
and the sociability in the way of monthly dinners, annual 
parties, and the like afforded a sufficient impetus to sustain 
interest long after we had practically given up the road. 
But recently the members have become engaged in other 
ways (some to the extent of becoming married), and the 
mectings have not been crowded. Upon hearing the query, 
(as I have so often) “Is the Crescent Club alive?” I have 
usually answered in substance, * It is not dead but sleepeth,” 
—a reply that probably gave more satisfaction to the receiver 
than the giver, for a sleepy organization is far from my 
ideal. We term it disbanding to-night; but, gentlemen, I 
trust that the memories will remain, that the friendship may 
be changed only by strengthening, and that by such ties as 
these the Crescent Bicycle Club may never disband while 
we live. 

THE Troy Bicycle Club gave a gymnasium tourna- 
ment and hop in its rink on the evening of February 
19. Besides a club-drill, a slow-race, and trick-riding, 
there were gymnastic feats, and the whole was fol- 
lowed by dancing. The club has 115 members, with 
45 active riders. 

THE Chicago Bicycle Club has adopted a black 
uniform. 

THE Citizens’ Bicycle Club of New York held its 
annual dinner at the Grand Union Hotel, Friday 
evening, February 13. Gen. Viele, of the Park Com- 
mission, was a guest. 

THE Lynn Cycle Club held its annual ball and 
tournament Friday evening, February 13. During 
the evening there were exhibitions of fancy riding, a 
match game of polo on bicycles; and an obstacle race 
was one of the humorous features. 


AT Enufaula, Ala., the youngest fancy bicycle- 
rider, Master J. H. Reeves, Jr., age five and one-half 
years, rides in rank with grown men of the club, and 
beats them all in fancy riding. At the last club-ride, 
he attended as usual; after the return, he rode hands 
off, legs over handle-bar, kneeling and standing in 
the saddle, besides doing quite a number of tricks. 

WHILE Dorchester Bay, Boston harbor, was frozen 
over in February, a number of wheelmen enjoyed fine 
runs on the ice. 
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Ar San Antonio, Texas, February 16, W. J. 
Morgan, on a bicycle, beat W. J. Calvert’s trotter 
by 60 yards in a 5-mile race in 21m. 35s. 

THE Chicago Base Ball Club offers to build a race- 
track for the wheelmen at an expense of $2,000, and 
give them two years to discharge the debt. 


THE Harvard Bicycle Club held its annual dinner 
at Young's Hotel, Thursday evening, February 27. 
President Thurber, of the Brown University Bicycle 
Club, and ex-President Morrison, of the Harvard Bicy- 
cle Club, were the guests. 


THE bicycle and skating carnival of the [Hudson 
county wheelmen at Jersey City, February 9, was a 
brilliant affair. The program included a club drill, 
followed by a slow race, a game of polo on bicycles, 
and trick-riding. 

THE Kenton Wheel Club, of Covington, Ky., 
has prepared a road guide for Kentucky and that 
part of Ohio in the vicinity of Cincinnati. Mr. P. 
N. Meyers is the editor. 

AT Butte City, Montana, W. D. Wilmot, of Boston, 
bicycler, and James Reynolds, of Butte City, Montana, 
roller-skater, had an exciting race in February. 
Starting from a stand-still, the skater had slightly 
the advantage, but after the first lap, Wilmot, on his 
48-inch trick machine, slowly but steadily gained 
on his contestant, finishing the mile ten feet in lead 
in 3m. 47s. The race was run in the skating rink, 18 
laps to the mile. The longest day’s run thus far 
made by Montana wheelmen was accomplished by 
J. E. Norris and Will Armitage last fall. The route 
was through Prickly Pear cafion, near Helena, the 
road being as good as the average Montana roads 
for bicycles; the distance was 54 miles, and of the 
twelve hours spent away from home four were de- 
voted to fishing and hunting. The fastest mile yet 
made in Montana skating-rinks was made in 3m. 45s. 
The fastest mile on horse-track (soft), 4m. 21/ps. Fast- 
est quarter mile, soft track, flying start, 40"/2 s. 


CLUB ELECTIONS: — Missouri Bicycle Club, St. 
Louis : — president, Louis Chauvenet; vice-president, 
George J. Jones; secretary and treasurer, Edward 
Sells; captain, C. F. A. Beckers. Riverside wheel- 
men, New York city, Feb. 16:—president, T. C. 
Stratton; vice-president, A. H. Hall; secretary, A. 
J. Menge; treasurer, J. Nightingale; captain, J. B. 
Fischer. Fort Schuyler Wheelmen, Utica, N.Y. : — 
president, E. M. Glenn; vice-president, A. J. Lux; 
secretary, W. T. Damon; treasurer, George Bidwell; 
captain, W. W. Nicholson. Greenfield Wheel Club, 
Mass. : — president, H. O. Edgerton; captain, F. R. 
Hollister; secretary, F. P. Forbes. Buffalo Bicycle 
Club, Feb. 9: — president, J. E. Danelson, M.D.; 
vice-president, H. T. Addington; secretary, C. S. 
Butler; treasurer, J.O. Monroe; captain, Geo. Dakin. 
Memphis Cycle Club (reorganized), Feb. 2: — presi- 
dent, A. B. Picket; treasurer, W. L. Surprise; cap- 
tain,S. M. Mallalieu; rst lieutenant, W. F. Yates. 
Lowell Bicycle Club, Feb. 18:— president, Joseph 
Pinder; secretary and treasurer, Harry Dunlap; 
captain, N. G. Norcross. The Falls City Bicycle 
Club, Louisville Ky.:—president, Owen Lawson; 
secretary and treasurer, A. L. Dietzman; captain, 
David Biggs. Long Island Wheelmen, Jan. 13: — 
president, William W. Share; secretary and treasurer, 
S. W. Baldwin; captain, A. W. Grey. Brighton 
Bicycle Club, Cincinnati: — president, Alvin Smith; 
secretary, William Bahmann; treasurer, H. Kessler 
Smith; captain, James Barclay. Sharon Bicycle 
Club, Penn.: — president and captain, C. W. Test; 
secretary, D. P. Porter; treasurer, H. Filer. Toronto 
Bicycle Club: — president, W. B. McMurrich; vice- 
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president, C. E. Lailey; secretary, A. E. Blogg; 
treasurer, J. F. Lawson; statistical secretary, W. H. 
West; captain, A. F. Webster. Keystone Bicycle 
Club, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: — president, George 
A. Lyon; secretary and treasurer, Charles M. Clarke; 
captain, John W. Pears. 


THE grand meeting of the Kings County Wheel- 
men in the Brooklyn Rink began with a parade of 
over 100 members from various clubs on bicycles. 
An attractive feature was the Demon Drill of the 
Kings County Wheelmen’s champion eight, led by 
Capt. Pettus. The eight riders were attired in Me- 
phistophelian dress, and the leaders started amid 
flashes of infernal fire, the lowering of the gas-light 
adding to the picturesqueness of the scene. The drill 
itself was admirable. Twenty-two separate move- 
ments were gone through with, the most noteworthy 
being the “ four cross in center and stand-still,”’ and 
the “ stand-still by eight and wheel.” 

Kar. Kron is creeping rapidly up to the required 
number of subscribers to his ‘‘Ten Thousand Miles 
on a Bicycle.” At last accounts he had 2,505 names. 

Mr. Apgort Bassett, the chairman of the Racing 
Board, L.A W., has writtena letter warning wheelmen 
against the danger of losing their amateur status by 
racing against polo-players in roller-skating rink. He 
says: “It is safe to say that nineteen in every twenty 
polo-players are professionals, and the proportion is so 
large that it will be well for wheelmen to protest every 
polo-player who enters a race, unless he is known to be 
an amateur beyond a doubt. To those wheelmen 
who have lost their amateur status at polo, the way of 
return is easy, and it rests with themselves. Let them 


connect themselves with an amateur polo organiza- 
tion, and subscribe to the amateur rule which may be 


adopted. If the rule is similar to that in use by the 
leading athletic associations of America, they will 
then be recognized as amateurs in other sports.” 

THE Fort Wayne, Cincinnati, & Louisville and 
the Baltimore & Potomac Railways announce that 
they will carry bicycles belonging to passengers free 
of charge. 

THE Springfield Bicycle Club held its fourth annual 
exhibition, concert, and ball on Monday evening, 
Feb. 23. It was a great success. 


Mr. L. D. CopELaAnp, the inventor of the steam 
bicycle, sends the following from San Francisco: 
“After exhibiting here, we visited the principal 
towns to the south. The people think the steam 
bicycle a very attractive novelty. We start to- 
morrow for Vallejo, and on through the prin- 
cipal towns north of here, giving exhibitions; 
after that we start for the Eastern States. There are 
some very nice roads about San Francisco and San 
José, especially the road between the two places. The 
best natural roads, I think, are to be found at River- 
side, in Southern California. There are 25 wheel- 
men in San José; 10 in Santa Cruz. The roads in 
the latter place are not very good, though now they 
are at their best everywhere in the State.” 


Mr. THOMAS STEVENS—whose description of his 
trip across America on a bicycle, now appearing in 
OUTING, ranks among the most interesting and re- 
markable articles on adventure of recent years — 
writes that the continuation of his proposed trip around 
the world on his wheel has been temporarily aban- 
doned, owing to the failure of his promised backer, a 
well-known New York patron of athletic sports, to 
give him the required support. Mr. Stevens’s inten- 
tion was to reach Constantinople last fall, and, passing 
the winter there, finish the journey across Central 
Asia to the Pacific coast in China this season. He 
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states that this project is perfectly feasible. He refers 
to his experience as described in OUTING as proof 
that even a roadless country is not without a certain 
amount of surface for wheeling. He found in many 
places in Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming considerable 
stretches smooth enough for roller-skating. By tem- 
porarily turning the bicycle into a “ pack-mule ” for 
carrying water and provisions, it is possible to cross a 
waterless desert two hundred and fifty miles wide; but 
no such severe stretch would be encountered on the 
whole journey. From experience among the Indians, 
he knows that the difference in language is a minor 
consideration, easily overcome; in short, there is noth- 
ing impossible about the feat; and he says that, with 
the hardships in crossing the Rockies fresh in his 
memory, nothing would suit him better than to ac- 
complish it. He therefore borrows a lesson from 
Melville, of Arctic-exploration fame, who offers some 
rich man or club with $100,000 to spare a _half-inter- 
est in the glory of another Arctic expedition; the 
difference between the two cases being that the latter 
would be nearly one hundred times less the cost. 

THE executive committee of the Ohio division, 
L.A.W., has adopted a resolution advocating the dis- 
couragement of professional races of any kind, under 
the auspices of the League or its branches. 

Mr. S. Conant Foster, one of the most valued 
contributors to OUTING, died suddenly of pneumonia 
in New York, on Sunday, March 8. Mr. Foster was 
one of New York’s pioneer wheelmen. He was one 
of the organizers of the Mercury Bicycle Club, since 
merged in the Citizens’. He was an active member 
of the New York Athletic Club, and wrote the illus- 
trated article descriptive of the new club-house, which 
appeared recently in OuTING. His ‘* Wheel Songs” 
were among the best contributions made to bicycling 
literature. At the time of his death he was proposing 
to make a tour around the world, going in the cheap- 
est possible way,—steerage by sea and third-class by 
rail, — for the sake of adventure and the literary ma- 
terial which the novel style of travel would afford. 
Mr. Foster was only thirty-one years old, and was 
unmarried. 


FOREIGN. 


THE King of Siam has ordered a tricycle. King 
Kalikakaua, of the Sandwich Islands, rides a tricycle 
over his kingdom. ; 

THE bicycling interest in Italy is developing 
rapidly. Even in Venice a bicycle club has been 
organized, though most of the streets are canals. 

THE Speed-well Bicycle Club, recently formed in 
Birmingham, England, has a good name. 


THE efforts of a number of English residents in 
St. Petersburg to form a tricycle club encounter 
many obstacles in the way of red tape. A charter 
has to be obtained from the government and the ap- 
plication has first to receive the sanction of various 
departments. The various officials expect fees. A 
cycler riding in the streets recently was ordered on to 
the sidewalk by a policeman, and the next policeman 
he met ordered him into the street. 


Ir is proposed to form in London a “ worshipful 
company of cycle-makers.” 

AN English tricycler has succeeded in making an 
electric lamp connected ‘with a small dynamo, illumi- 
nating his way by converting his muscular energy 
into electricity. The disadvantage is that when the 
machine stops the light goes out, while variations in 
speed cause irregularity in the light. It is hoped to 
avoid these defects by new appliances. 
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THE water cycle, invented by John Keen, has been 
driven from Surbiton to Blackfriars in a remarkably 
short space of time. The inventor claims that he 
can go faster than the ordinary screw-launches. 


In France, since the distinctions between amateurs 
and professionals have been abolished, racers are 
divided by the Union into junior and senior classes. 
The list of the latter contains 61 names, of whom 24 
are in Paris, 10 in Lyons, 5 in Angiers, and the rest 
divided among 15 other cities. 


THE yearly meeting of the Netherland Bicyclers’ 
Union was held in Utretcht, Holland, on January 11. 
It was voted to hold an international bicycle tourna- 
ment in Nymwegen next summer. The Union was 
formed on July 1, 1883, with 17 members, and it now 
has 400, representing 20 clubs. 


In Vienna the Wiener-Touren-Bicycle-Club (Vi- 
enna Bicycle Touring Club) has been formed. 


A “ LIEDERBUCH fiir Radfahrer ” (Bicyclers’ Song- 
Book) has been published in Berlin, by B.C. EIl- 
wangen, and, being German, is, of course, full of 
genuine music. 


NEw race-tracks are springing up all over England. 


CANOEING. 


THE committee on a badge appointed at the annual 
meeting of the A.C.A. met January 10, in New York, 
and report in substance as follows: The design 
selected is that of the A.C.A. burger represented 
in a wavy style quite free from stiffness, and en- 
closed in a ring of gold rope tied below in a sailor’s 
knot. These are to be finely executed by Tiffany & 
Co., at a cost of $5.00 each. No badges will be 
made, however, until an order for fifty has been re- 
ceived, and it is therefore desirable that all desiring 
them should at once send their names to Dr. Ueidé. 

The A.C.A. members will before long receive a 
circular containing some facts that are usually found 
in “the book” and useful and important data of 
meets, etc., during the coming season. This is in- 
tended simply to give early publicity to much that 
could not well await the publication of the A.C.A. 
book. 


TueE following has been submitted by the Regatta 
Committee for the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. The intent is to permit the use of the origz- 
nal Childs center-board fastened to an old canoe: 
“ Resolved. — Amend Rule I. of Sailing Regulations 
by adding ‘Canoes built prior to May 1, 1885, may 
be fitted with center-boards, when hauled up, may 
project below the keel, provided that such projection 
of board and case is not more than ¢wo inches and 
a half in depth below the garboard, and not more 
than 36 inches in length.’” 


AT the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Canoe 
Club, held February 27, the new officers elected were: 
Reade W. Bailey, capt., W. Howard Nimick, mate, 


and Wm. W. Lawrence, purser. The annual re- 
port shows a present membership of 18 with 
16 canoes, against 13 men and 9 canoes one 
year ago. During 1884, 6 members, with the canoes 
Marguerite, Reba, Whiffier, Solitude, Flotsam, Lotos 
Flower, cruised from Mayville, N.Y., to Pittsburg, by 
Lake Chautauqua, Conewango Creek, and the Alle- 
ghany river; the Whiffer, Lotos Flower, Mary C., 
and /dler visited Lake Conemaugh; and the eda, 
Lorna, Marguerite, Lady Fane, and Katrina 
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attended the A.C.A. meet at Grindstone Island. 
During the season the club held one paddling and 
5 sailing races, in wnich 10 members with 12 canoes 
took part, with a total of 26 entries. The canoeing 
interest is on the increase, and the prospects for the 
season bright. 


A NEW rudder-hang consists of two gudgeons on 
the rudder, and a permanent brass rod securely fas- 
tened to a gudgeon at bottom on the stern-post and left 
free at top, having a hinged clip from deck to hold it 
when rudder isin place Its advantage over other 
arrangements is that the rudder can be shipped from 
the check without wetting the hands and sleeves, as its 
gudgeons are slipped over the top of the rod and the 
rudder dropped in place; then the clip is adjusted. 


EXPLORATION AND ADVENTURE. 

Mr. BarILey WILLIs, recently of the Northern 
Transcontinental Survey, writes, giving us some addi- 
tional facts concerning the interesting region about 
Mt. Tacoma, described by Mr. Hitchcock in the 
February OuTING. “It was my privilege,” he says, 
“to spend the greater part of the field seasons, from 
September, 1881, to June, 1884, in the untrodden 
forests between Wilkeson, Washington Territory, and 
the northern and western slopes of Mt. Tacoma. 
During this period I led exploring parties, laid out 
trails, and superintended topographical surveys in the 
wilderness of rugged mountains that culminates in 
the great snow-peak. It was to the courtesy of the 
authorities of the Northern Pacific R.R. Co., and to 
the facilities afforded by my parties under their in- 
structions to me, that Mr. Hitchcock owed the oppor- 
tunity of his trip. . . . In his laborious trip to the 
face of the ‘ North Puyallup glacier,’ Mr. Hitchcock 
had been preceded by my great Newfoundlander, 
‘Major,’ who, with bleeding feet tied up in the 
remnants of a silken kerchief, painfully struggled 
through deep snow to the moraines beneath the 
tottering ice-clifis as early as April, 1883. As an 
ardent lover, as well as one of the discoverers, of 
Tacoma’s imposing scenery, I beg leave to correct the 
few points in regard to which Mr. Hitchcock’s excel- 
lent memory has failed him. The glacial gravels 
above Wiikeson contain none of those ‘shells’ 
which geologists would prize so highly. The dis- 
covery of Crater Lake was made by Mr. T. J. Knight, 
of the Transcontinental Survey, early in July, 1883, 
and parties camped on its shores some weeks before 
Mr. Hitchcock was led thither. The wevé of 
Tacoma’s higher slopes becomes moving glacialice at 
an elevation of 10,000 to 12,000 feet, not 6,000; the 
lower ends of the eight or more glaciers on the moun- 
tain pause and melt away at elevations ranging from 
3,500 to 5,000 feet. The line of perpetual snow is at 
about 6,500 feet. Meadow brook falls from Tolmies 
lake 1,300, not 500, feet, in a beautiful succession of 
cascades. I beg to add here, for the benefit of those 
who may wish to visit this region of wonderful grandeur 
and beauty, that the trip is extremely easy. A month 
after Mr. Hitchcock’s visit, a delicate lady ascended 
the mountain to a height of 10,000 feet, whence one 
could look down on the Carbon river and North 
Puyallup glaciers, spreading in flashing ice-pyramids 
from our feet. Horses and camp-outfit may be ob- 
tained of Mr. G. W. Driver, Wilkeson, Washington 
Territory, whom, as my old comrade in many a rough 
trip, I can heartily recommend for guide. No mem- 
ber of the Transcontinental Survey was so fortunate 
as to reach the summit of Tacoma, which is only 
accessible from the south-east.” 












TOSELLI’s submarine boat has recently been tried at 
Nice. It is of iron, and in the form of a cylinder. It 
is submerged by lead and water ballast, and can be 
sunk about 800 feet. It is surrounded by electric 
lights of great power, so that the occupants can see 
through the glass windows on the sides, and 
thoroughly examine the depths of the sea. The 
inventor proposes to build a larger boat, which can 
be sunk about 3,000 feet, thus opening up a new 
world to scientists. 


Cart. FRED C. BARKER, a well-known guide and 
trapper of the Rangeley Lake region, is giving a series 
of practical talks on camping-out and kindred sub- 
jects before the pupils of the Chauncy Hall school. 
He gave some similar talks at the school three years 
ago, that excited wide-spread interest and attention. 


FISHING 


FEBRUARY 12, the Wentworth Fish and Game As- 
sociation of Hamilton, Ont., elected officers: presi- 
dent, Dr. Malloch; secretary and treasurer, F. 
Hooper. 


FEBRUARY 12, the Growlers’ Fishing Club was 
organized at Newark, N.J.; officers elected: presi- 
dent, Robert Vollmer; vice-president, John Burke; 
secretary, Henry Nisling; treasurer, James Loges. 


FEBRUARY 24, the Rod and Gun Club of Central 
Pennsylvania was organized at Harrisburg, with 50 
members; officers elected: president, Walter L. 
Powell; vice-presidents, J. M. Peddicord, J. B. Nich- 
ols, G. W. Boyd; secretary, Allen J. Fager; treas- 
urer, John Valluchamp. 


THIS spring many professional and amateur fisher- 
men have formed associations on the Hudson river to 
assist the State commissioners in the enforcement of 
the laws for the protection of fish in that river. The 
law has been so flagrantly violated in past seasons that 
the fish are scarce and command high prices. 


THE rock-bass will take the artificial fly as readily 
as the trout, and will live in waters where trout can- 
not exist. 


THE government of Pennsylvania has passed a 
law prohibiting the catching of brook-trout except 
during April, May, and June. 


Henry C. Forp, a Philadelphia angler, with the 
aid of the Anglers’ Association, is to stock the Schuyl- 
kill above Manayunk with rock-bass. 


THE Butte /nter-Mountain reports that a stage 
was upset in Applegate Creek in Southern Oregon 
by a rush of salmon. The horses were cut loose and 
the driver escaped upon their backs. The salmon 
crowded the river from bank to bank, and the school 
was over a mile long. 


AN extraordinary catch for mid-winter —a three- 


pound black bass through a foot of ice —was made 
near Newark, N.J., in January. 


FORESTRY. 


A Strate Forestry Association was organized in 
Utica, N.Y., on February 21. S. W. Powell, of 
Brooklyn, read a paper on forest fires. The follow- 
ing-named officers were elected: president, Andrew 
D. White of Ithaca ; vice-presidents, Clinton L. 
Merriam, H. R. Low, Patrick H. Agan, Patrick 


Barey, Morris K. Jesup, Kohl Seymour ; recording 
Southwick ; corresponding secre- 
treasurer, Thomas Denny; 
Robert L. Banks, 


secretary, E. B. 
tary, S. W. Powell; 


executive committee, Charles 
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E. Whitehead, Egbert L. Vielle, Richard U. Sher- 
man, T. B. Coddington, C. W. Hutchinson, Dudley 
Miller, Roselle H. Hall, Sherman S. Rogers; hon- 
orary member, Horatio Seymour. S. W. Powell, of 
Brooklyn, read a paper on forest fires, which are con- 
ceded to be in this country the chief hinderance to 
the preservation and extension of our forests and 
the improvement of their quality. The annual 
value of the product of forests is $700,000,000, and 
the products of the industries depending on them 
probably twice as much more. But fires consume 
as much as is thus utililized. Stringent legisla- 
tion should be secured, the Adirondack guides 
organized as a fire-patrol, and locomotives pro- 
vided with spark-arresters. Dr. Franklin B. 
Hough, of Lowville, read a paper on “The in- 
terest of the lumbermen and the forestmen iden- 
tical, not antagonist,” showing that a conservative 
policy is more profitable than a wastefulone. Forest 
property cared for yields three to five times as much 
as when neglected. France expends annually $3,500,- 
ooo on forest preservation, and secures a revenue of 
$7,000,000. Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, of New York, 
contrasted the growth of public sentiment at the 
West with the indifference of the East, indicating that 
by the time our forests have been ruined by neglect 
the Western treeless spaces will be dense forests. In 
parts of South America where denudation of forests 
has caused droughts, the English have restored hu- 
midity to the climate and nearly doubled the value of 
ranches by planting eucalyptus trees. Rev. Dr. 
Hartley, of Utica, extolled the value of such associa- 
tions as this in forming correct popular sentiment. 
Enlightened lumbermen now work their forests for a 
permanent supply by cutting older trees that are ripe, 
and leaving others to mature. Warren Higley, of 
New York, president of the National Forestry Con- 
gress, urged the importance of setting apart “ Arbor 
day” as a legal holiday in this State, as has already 
been done with valuable results in many western 
States. Mr. C. L. Merriam, of Locust Grove, made 
a plea for the education of the people on the impor- 
tance of preserving forests, and Judge Smith, of 
Herkimer, on the importance of extending the policy, 
already begun by the state, of acquiring and retaining 
waste lands and turning them into forests. Mr. B. E. 
Fernow read a paper on “ What is Forestry?” and 
Mr. E. B, Southwick read, by title, a paper on “ Forest 
Etymology.” : 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


Mr. WILLIAM B. Curtis, the well-known authority 
on amateur sports, writes to a gentleman who advo- 
cates the abolition of distinctions between amateurs 
and professionals as being too undemocratic for this 
country, saying that “ pure and simple, our views are 
identical; but the practical point is that under ex- 
isting laws there has grown up a system of clubs and 
associations whose best interests, pecuniary and social, 
would partially or wholly lose their value were the 
amateur fence to be taken down or even materially 
lowered. So that, in advocating any radical change, 
one must fight— not abstract right or wrong — but 
these interests.” 


A CANADIAN priest in Ottawa has, from the pulpit, 
condemned, as immoral, toboggan parties in which 
ladies and gentleman participate; and parish priests 
in Montreal are also denouncing tobogganing at night 
by young ladies. 


THERE appears to be a general crusade against 
roller-skating rinks in certain parts of the West. The 
liquor saloons and the pulpit have joined hands in 
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denouncing them, and in various State legislatures 
bills have been introduced forbiding the use of the 
rinks by the sexes at the same time. The theater 
managers are said to be at the bottom of this warfare. 


SHOOTING. 


CLuB ELECTIONS. —THE German Shooting Soci- 
ety, the newly organized club of San Francisco, 
elected officers: president, John Klotz; vice-presi- 
dent, F. King; secretary, C. A. Tabian. — The 
Hamilton (Ont.) Gun Club organized February 26; 
officers: president, E. V. Spencer; secretary, T. 
Crooks. —The Glass Ball Association, of Philadel- 
phia, February 23, elected officers: president, George 
. Williamson; vice-president, Frank Wesan; secretary, 
A. Reberchon; treasurer, John Barlow. — Oneida 
County (N. Y.) Sportsmen’s Association: president, 
Dr. W. H. Booth; vice-president, Frank I. Myers; 
secretary and treasurer, W. C. Harris. — Forester 
Gun Club, Chicago, Ills.: president, Walter Cham- 
bers; vice-president, J. W. Ballard; secretary and 
treasurer, J. W. Howard. —Sportsmen’s Club, Miles, 
Iowa: president, J. S. Davis; secretary, T. W. Dar- 
ling ; treasurer, T. B. Emerson.— Birmingham (Ala. ) 
Gun Club? president, B. G. Abernethy; vice-presi- 
dent,. Thomas Jeffers; secretary and treasurer, J. P. 
Mudd. — The Washington Heights Gun Club, Feb- 
ruary 7: president, C. R. Ternulliger; vice-president, 
H. E. Stillings; secretary, J. R. Terhune. ~- Toledo 
(Ohio), organized February 20, a new rifle club, 
electing officers: president, Herman Baumbach; 
secretary and treasurer, Alex. Weber; captain, Henry 
Miller. It was decided to join the North-western 
League. — The Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, at 
Lansing, February 18: president, Dr. E. S. Holmes, 
of Grand Rapids; secretary, Mark Norris, of Grand 
Rapids; treasurer, N. A. Osgood, of Battle Creek. 
— At New Orleans, February 10, the participants at 
the International Clay Pigeon Tournament duly or- 
ganized a National Gun Association. It was voted 
that the next meeting be held at Cincinnati, May 5 
to Io. 


FEBRUARY 22. A team match was shot by the 
California Schuetzen Club ard the Police of San 
Francisco, at Shell Mound Runge ; 6 men each ; 
200, 300, and 500 yards, 10 shots each. Philo 
Jacoby was captain of Schuetzen Club team, and cap- 
tain of police. Result: club, 779, and police, 762. 


FEBRUARY 23. A pigeon match was held at Short 
Hills, N.J., between Justus Von Lengerke, of Ho- 
boken, and Peter Barhyte, of Fishkill Landing, $250 
a side; guns under 7!/2 lbs.; 30 yards, 50 birds, 5 
traps; guns held below elbow. Von Lengerke won 
by a score of 35 to 22. 


FEBRUARY 23. A match between the Knicker- 
bocker and Washington Heights Gun Club was shot 
on the grounds of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club, at 
Port Morris; 11 men each, 10 birds, 25 yards’ rise, 
75 yards’ boundary, and 5 traps, the latter club 
winning by a score of 87 to 79. Mr. Male, of Wash- 
ington Heights Club, made a clean score, while Mr. 
Baker, of Knickerbocker Club, killed 9. After the 
team match, a match was shot between C. L. Smith, 
of Knickerbocker Club, and Mr. Ternulliger, of Wash- 
ington Heights Club, resulting in a tie, each man 
killing 7 birds. The shoot-off resulted: Smith, 3; 
Ternulliger, 2. 


FEBRUARY 16. A clay-pigeon tournament was shot 
at New Orleans under the auspices of the Lagowsky 
company, with the following results: Team match, 
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open to all clubs, $500, 3 men each; Io singles, 
18 yards, and 5 doubles, 15 yards. Boston, No. 1 and 
No. 2, Cincinnati, 40 apiece; Central Ohio, 38; 
Houston, 37; Kansas City, 36; on the shoot-off, 
Boston, No. 1, won. Individual match, open to all, 
$400, 10 singles, 18 yards, and 5 doubles, 15 yards; 
championship and badge, McMurchy, Meaders, 
Dickey, Caver, Teipel, and Elliott had 16 apiece. 
In the shoot-off, Teipel and McMurchey again tied, 
and shot again, the former winning; Meaders, third 
position. Dickey and Caver, the latter won. 


THE U.S. Army has adopted a new target, ellipti- 
cal in shape, with a height of one-quarter more than 
its width. 


SPORTING. 


QvaILs have been so abundant in California that 
they throng the roadways, and rewards have been 
offered by the farmers for their destruction. 


THE West Jersey Game Protective Association scat- 
tered grain in the woods this spring, so that grouse 
and quail would not suffer for food. 


Many of the canvas-backs killed on the Chesapeake 
have been shipped to England this spring. 


R. W. WINANS says that the speed of the canvas- 
back duck is two miles a minute, the broad-bill about 
the same, the teal-duck one hundred miles an hour, 
the red-head and gadwall ninety miles an hour, the 
wild goose eighty miles an hour, and widgeon, pin-tail, 
and wood-duck about seventy-five miles an hour. 
The mallard duck flies at the rate of one mile a min- 
ute. 


TENNIS. 


Dr. DWIGHT 1s at Cannes, France, where he is in- 
dulging in daily practice with W. Renshaw, the Eng- 
lish champion, and other well-known players. It is 
evident that the Doctor “ means business” this year, 
and we expect to see him show a greatly improved 
form at the English meetings this summer. 


THERE have been several interesting matches at 
the Boston Tennis Court during the past month, Pet- 
litt giving all sorts of odds tothe amateurs and almost 
invariably winning. In one match with a well-known 
Boston player, he used the handle of a racket which 
had been sawed off at the throat, and, receiving no 
odds, lost the match after a severe contest. It is 
practically impossible to find odds heavy enough for 
him to give to ordinary players which will give them 
any chance of winning. The match for the cham- 
pionship of the world will be played in England early 
in May. 


THE annual meeting of the United States National 
Lawn Tennis Association was held on Saturday even- 
ing, March 14, at the Hotel Brunswick, New York 
city. Delegates from seventeen out of the thirty- 
three clubs forming the association were present. 
Three additional members were elected: the Country 
Club, of Westchester, N.Y., the New Haven Lawn 
Tennis Club, and the Lehigh University Lawn Tennis 
Club. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: president, T. K. Frazer, Far-Near L. 
T.C.; vice-president, Berkeley Mostyn, St. George 
C.C.; secretary and treasurer, J. S. Clarke, Young 
America C.C.; executive committee, Mr. Baird, 
Orange L.T.C.; Mr. Hayes, Newark L.T.C.; Mr. 
Taylor, Harvard U. L.T.C.; Mr. Potter, East Orange 
ICT. 
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YACHTING. 


January 28. The Phoenix Yacht Club was organ- 
ized at Chicago, Ill., and officers elected: comme- 
dore, T. M. Bradley; vice-commodore, Oscar Krause; 
rear-commodore, Edward Hennessey; secretary, J. J. 
Wilson ; treasurer, Charles E. Brown; measurer, Isaac 
Canney. The following yachts are in the fleet: Ja, 
J. M. Bradley; Zephyr, Hennesey Bros. ; O. X., Oscar 
Krause; Clara &.,Charles E. Brown; Frolic, McCarty 
& Larson; Pert, R. P. McDonald; Clio, Martin, 
Sonnewend, Wasp, and Verve. 

FEBRUARY 2. The Buffalo Yacht Club elected 
officers: commodore, Harry N. Vedder; vice-com- 
modore, L. G. Northrop; secretary, Edward P. Field; 
treasurer, F. L. Bennett; measurer, M. C. Provoost; 
regatta committee, H. B. Doyle, J. F. Ellsworth, C. 
Lee Abell. 

FEBRUARY 4. The St. Augustine Yacht Club elected 
officers: commodore, Andrew E. Douglass; vice- 
commodore, E. V. Clark; secretary and treasurer, R. 
F. Armstrong; measurer, R. V. R. Stuyvesant; fleet- 
surgeon, Dr. Andrew Anderson; regatta committee, 
Wm. Struchers, H. L. Willoughby, I. D. C. Hoskins; 
house committee, George Booth, John H. Rutherford, 
James W. Davies. 

FEBRUARY 7. The Cleveland Yachting Association 
elected officers: president, Commodore Geo. W. 
Gardner; first, second, and third vice-presidents, R. 
R. Rhodes, D. P. Ells, and S. V. Harkness; cor- 
responding secretary, J. G. Dounie; treasurer, Percy 
W. Rice; measurer, Henry Gerlach; assistant meas- 
urer, B. Lyman; surveyor, W. P. Francis; regatta 
committee, H. D. Coffinberry, W. S. Robinson, R. E. 
Mix, Frank Brewster, and H. G. Phelps. 

FEBRUARY 19. ‘The Pennsylvania Yacht Club 
elected officers: commodore, Walter Gilbert; vice- 
commodore, Samuel S. Nield; rear-commodore, John 
Doen; secretary and treasurer, Winfield Schandler; 
measurer, Albert Day. 

FEBRUARY 28. The Beverly Yacht Club officers 
for 1885: commodore, Gordon Dexter; vice-com- 
modore, Howard Stockton; secretary and treasurer, 
W. Lloyd Jeffries; measurer, F. Elliot Cabot; regatta 
committee, George H. Richards, John Dane, W. L. 
Jeffries, C. F. Adams, 3d, and Walter Abbott. 

MarcH g. The Atlantic Yacht Club elected officers : 
commodore, Henry H. Hogins; vice-commodore, 
John C. Banon; rear-commodore, H. E. Dodge; 
recording secretary, F. C. Swan; corresponding sec- 
retary, J. L. Marcellus; treasurer, R. C. Field; 
measurer, J. Jay Pierrepont; regatta committee, J. T. 
Van Wyck, C. T. Pierce, W. T. Wintingham. 

MARCH 11. The New Haven Yacht Club elected its 
officers : commodore, J. G. Beecher; vice-commodore, 
George G. Dudley; rear-commodore, J. J. Phelps; 
secretary, H. D. Bristol; treasurer, J. G. Gallagher. 

THE Milwaukee Yacht Club officers for 1885 are: 
commodore, Frank Boyd; vice-commodore, Sam 
Joys; rear-commodore, Joseph McBell; secretary and 
treasurer, H. Wiborg; measurer, G. M. Hunter. This 
club was only organized last year. 

THE Newark Yacht Club officers for the year are: 
commodore, Edward M. Grover; vice-commodore, S. 
J. Cullen; treasurer, C. E. Cammeron; secretary, 
Albert F. Adams; measurer, B. H. Price. 

MARCH 3. The New Bedford Yacht Club officers for 
the ensuing year were elected: commodore, Francis 
Hathaway; vice-commodore, John C. Rhodes; rear- 
commodore, George W. Parker; secretary, John H. 
Barrows; treasurer, E. Stanley Wills. The club at 
present has a membership of 217, and a -fleet of 57 
yachts. 
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Marcu 5. The Jeffries Yacht Club elected officers : 
president, Harry B. Tindall; vice-president, C. P. 
Pike; treasurer, Frank H. Armstrong; secretary, G. 
Frank Edgett; commodore, Fred. H. Seavey; vice- 
commodore, E. T. Pigeon; fleet-captain, Jacob Rood; 
measurer, A. A. Martin. 

MarcH 5. The Jersey City Yacht Club elected 
officers : commodore, H. C. Roome; vice-commo- 
dore, F. C. B. Ancher; treasurer, George Hawes; 
secretary, P. W. Figueira; measurer, G. L. Wenn. 

MARCH 4. The Portland Yacht Club elected offi- 
cers: commodore, Wm. Senter, Jr.; vice-commodore, 
Geo. C. Owen; fleet-captain, W. H. Martin; treasurer, 
Harry R. Virgin; measurer, Joseph H. Dyer; secre- 
tary, Edward Woodman; fleet-surgeon, Dr. Charles 
W. Bray; regatta committee, Wm. Senter, Jr., F. L. 
Mosely, H. P. Larrabee, H. R. Virgin; A. R. Cobb. 


OWING to the decision of the regatta committee of 
the Poughkeepsie Ice Yacht Club in the regatta of 
that club and the Shrewsbury Club, several mem- 
bers resigned from the Poughkeepsie Ciub, and 
March Io organized a new club, to be called the 
Hudson River Corinthian Ice Yacht Club. The 
officers are: commodore, John A. Roosevelt; vice- 
commodore, Dr. J. C. Barron; secretary, E. P. 
Rogers; treasurer, Archibald Rogers. 


THomMAsS Howe, of New York, has had built at 
Bay Ridge a center-board sloop 46 feet long, 15'/s 
feet beam, and 6 feet draught. 

C. H. Coit, of New York, has had built at New- 
port a center-board sloop 27 feet in length. 


WoopwarbD, of New York, has had built at Green- 
point a steel steam-yacht 143 feet in length. 

OLIVER E. TREADWELL has had built, by Henry 
T. Rigby, of Canarsie, L.I., a sloop-yacht named 
Fosephine. 

E. M. FRANKLIN, of the K.Y.C., has had his keel- 
sloop Defiance lengthened to 35 feet. 

THOMAS KELLs, of New York, has had built by J. 
J. Driscoll, at Greenpoint, L.I., a sloop-yacht 21 feet 
long, 8 feet beam, 2'/y feet draught. Mr. Hazzard 
has had built of same party a sloop-yacht 22 feet 
long, 8 feet beam, 2 feet draught. 

ANDREW STEBBINS, of the East River Yacht Club, 
has had built, at same yard, a cat-rig 33 feet long and 
13 feet beam. 

F. C. WILLIs, of the Savannah Yacht Club, is the 
owner of the sloop Vaoma, 26 feet long, built at 
Pamrapo, N.J. 

THE sloop-yacht Marzofta, built at Port Washing- 
ton, L.I., 30!/2 feet long, is owned by the Van Wart 
Brothers of New York. 

C. W. Jones’ new, cutter, built at South Boston, is 
named Nebula. 

THE cat-rig Peggy, 20 feet, built at Bay Ridge, is 
owned by P. G. Sanford, of Saugatuck, L.I. 

E. O. WILLIAMS, of the Atlantic Yacht Club, is the 
owner of the center-board sharpie schooner, 59 feet, 
built at Roslyn, L.I. 

GEORGE A. BARKER, of New York, has had built at 
Islip, L.I., a center-board sloop, Spare Time, 42 feet 
long, 14 feet beam, and 4 feet draught. 


JosEPH CRANE, of New York, is the owner of the 
center-board sloop, Saracen, built at South Brooklyn; 
37 feet long, 13 feet beam, 4°/, feet draught. 


JoHN Mum, at Bay Ridge, is building a center- 
board sloop for a New York gentleman. Her dimen- 
sions will be 50 feet long, 16 feet beam, and 5 feet 
draught. 
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W. J. PartrIDGE, of Detroit, Mich., has had built 
in that city a center-board sloop-yacht, W. ¥. Par- 
tridge, 39 feet long, 15 feet beam, 4'/2 feet draught. 


THE new schooner, Beatrice, 53 feet long, 16 feet 
beam, and 4'/. feet draught, has been received by its 
owner, W. M. Walton, of Newark; also the center- 
board sloop, Brenda, 25 feet long, 12 beam, and 41/, 
feet draught, by its owner, Francis M. Scott of New 
York. 

C. Piatt, of New York, has had built at Bay Ridge 
a new center-board sloop Chase ; she is 28 feet long, 
11 feet beam, and 3'/2 feet draught. 

J. P. Evans has had built at Oyster Bay, L.I., a 
center-board sloop, Cricket, 33 feet long, 11 feet beam, 
and 4 feet draught. 

W. E. Morrison, of New Haven, is building a 
center-board sloop, Zvan, for a gentleman of that 
city. Her dimensions are 33 feet in length, 11'/y feet 
beam, and 4 feet draught. 

FRANK TOWLE, of the Larchmont Yacht Club, has 
received from Wallin & Gorman a new center-board 
sloop, Polly. 

A SOMEWHAT peculiar keel cat-rig has been built by 
O. Sheldon & Co., Boston, for J. Purington. Her 
dimensions are 18 feet over all, 14 feet water-line, 
41919 feet beam, 4'/, feet draught, with 500 lbs. of 
lead on keel. Her sides are straight to the water- 
line, then concave to keel. She is a cross between a 
sharpie and cutter. 

Woop Bros., of East Boston, have built for New 
York parties a center-board sloop 27 feet long, 10 feet 
beam, and 2'/s feet draught; and a keel sloop 33 feet 
over all, 32'/, feet water-line, 12 feet beam, 7 feet 
draught, with an iron keel of 8,800 lbs. She will be 
rigged as a cutter. 

JoHN FAIRBAIRN, Jr., of Erie, Pa., has built in that 
city a cutter 35 feet over all, 7!/, beam, 8 feet draught, 
and will have four tons of iron on keel. 

Joun Mumm, of Brooklyn, has built a center 
board sloop and sold it to Thomas Howe, of New 
York, 46 feet over all, 41 feet water-line, 15'/2 feet 
beam, 5 feet draught. He also built for J. R. Max- 
well, of New York, the sloop Dafhire, 51 feet over 
all, 46 feet water-line, 51/2 feet draught. 


THE sloop //deran has been altered, being raised 
8 inches in bow, 12 inches midships, and 6 inches aft. 

THE schooner Republic has been cut in midships 
and lengthened and made a keel. 

GEORGE C. BROOME’s new cutter is named Strau- 
rare; she is 24 feet long, 8 feet beam, and 4! ' feet 
deep. 

E. G. Ey, of Middletown, Conn., has built for 
Thomas Morgan, of New York, a cat-rig, 16 feet, 
named A7¢zwaki; also another 27 feet long, 13 feet 
beam, and 3 feet draught. 

T. DesmMonD, Hoboken, N. J. has built sloop-yacht 
Mary D., 26 feet long, 11 feet beam. Her ballast is 
a new idea, 3,700 lbs. of scrap-tin fitted to timbers. 


COMMODORE THORPE, of the Harlem Yacht Club, 
will use this season on his yacht, Vettie Thorpe, a 
loose-footed mainsail, arranged to be laced tight for 
heavy breezes. 

THE official measurement of the English yachts 
Genesta and Galatea, are, Genesta, keel-cutter of 
80 tons, 85.60 feet on deck, 81 feet water-line, 15 feet 
beam, 11.75 feet depth, and 13 feet draught; Gala- 
tea, keel-cutter of 90 tons, 100 feet overall, gt feet on 
deck, 86.80 feet water-line, 15 feet beam, 13.25 feet 
depth, 13.50 feet draught. 
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THE formal challenge of the English yachts Ge- 
nesta and Galatea for the America’s cup was officially 
accepted by the New York Yacht Club, March 9, with 
the following conditions: “If the Genesta is beaten, 
the six months’ notice is waived; and, if the Galatea 
wins, she must receive a challenge within two days, 
so that America can have another chance to retain 
the cup. 

CoMMODORE JAMES GORDON BENNETT has ordered 
a sloop built from the Elsworths, and A. Cary Smith’s 
model has been accepted and will be built of iron 
and steel, by the Hollingsworth Company, at Wil- 
mington. 

THE Sewanhaka Yacht Club has adopted the fol- 
lowing addition to its sailing rules: “The cube root 
of three-fifths of the water-line of schooners shall be 
taken as their water-line length for time allowances.” 
June 13 is the date for annual Corinthian race. 

THE Brooklyn Yacht Club has taken a lease of its 
old quarters at Locust Grove, Gravesend bay. 

THE long-looked-for formal challenge from the 
Genesta and Galatea for the America’s cup was re- 
ceived by cable February 19. The same was for- 
mally accepted by the New York Club, and the follow- 
ing committee were appointed to make all arrange- 
ments for the match: Philip Schuyler, J. F. Tams, 
C. H. Stebbins, Julius A. Montant, and Joseph R. 
Busk. 

THE American Steam Yacht Club proposes to offer 
an international challenge champion cup, to be sailed 
for by steam-yachts only, the first regatta to be given 
this summer. 


Mr. Woopworth, of New York, has invented an 
automatic steering gear, worked by electricity and 
compressed air, similar in principle to the Westing- 
house car-brake. 

THE New York Yacht Club has lost two more of 
its members by death,—R. S. Elliott, the owner of 
the Fleetwing, February 13, and James Scott, March 7. 


Ir has been found that iron is dangerous to use as 
bolts in fastening keels on yachts. On overhauling a 
yacht this winter the bolts, where passing through the 
wood, were found so corroded that they could almost 
be cut with a knife; where it passed through lead it 
was not so bad. From experiments, the only metal 
that can be relied on is copper or Muntz metal. 


THE Fall River Yacht Club will give a regatta, May 
30, at Mount Hope bay for cat-rigs and for sloops 
under 50 feet water-line. 

TuREE of the finest schooner-yachts in the country 
are for sale: the A/ontauk, F/eetwing, and Crusader. 

THE Knickerbocker Yacht Club will give a regatta 
Decoration Day, having chartered the steamboat Szvus 
for its guests, and will start on its annual cruise July 3. 


THE Harlem Yacht Club, at its meeting in March, 
voted to change its signal to a boogie with blue ground, 
with two white stripes horizontal and one white stripe 
perpendicular, forming a blue square at luff. 


THE Cleveland Yachting Association will hold a 
union series of regattas in conjunction with the Cleve- 
land Canoe Club, July 10 to 17, inclusive. A small 
admission fee will be charged for each of three classes 
of yachts, and there will be prizes given for each. 
The ultimate object for this meet is for the formation 
of a Lake Erie Yachting Association for all yachts on 
Lake Erie, including Detroit, similar to the Lake 
Yacht Racing Association, of Lake Ontario, organized 
April 5, 1884, which last year held several races and 
a very successful cruise around the Lake and St. Law- 
rence river. 
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THE Boston Yacht Club has selected June 13 and 
20, July 16, and September 12, for the days for club 
regattas the coming season. 


THE Sewanhaka Yacht Club will provide a 
schooner-yacht for the use of its non-yacht owners 
for the whole season’s races. 


THE first race of the season, in New England, will 
be sailed May 15. It will be an open sweepstake 
race for all boats of 20 feet water-line and under. 
The six new yachts built after the lines of the New 
York yacht Crusader, owned by A. B. Alley, are en- 
tered, and the result of the race will be watched with 
much interest. 


THE inventive genius of our yachtsmen is wonderful. 
Through the columns of the Mew York Herald 
quicksilver is suggested for ballast; ballast is secured 
to deck by spiral or elliptic springs and supported by 
the ceiling for about 20 feet amid-ships — suggested 
as lively ballast; also lead-shot in bottles is proposed. 


THE schooner Wanderer, G. W. Weld, left New 
York, March 9, for a cruise to the West Indies and 
Southern ports. 

THE Yonkers Yacht Club presented the Albany 
Yacht Club, early in the spring, with a beautiful oxy- 
dized cup lined with gold. The pedestal is of silver 
and gold, resting on four turtles. The cup is sur- 
mounted by a rudder rope and anchor. 


THE Beverly Yacht Club has fixed the dates of its 
regattas for the season: July 8, first champion; July 
25, off Nahant, second champion, off Marblehead; 
August 8, open regatta, off Marblehead; August 29, 
third champion, off Swampscott ; September 9, fall 
matches, off Nahant. The dates for open sweep- 
stake and three champion races at Monument Beach 


were not settled up to date of going to press. 


OwING to the decision of the South Boston Yacht 
Club not giving any club-races this season, the yacht- 
owners have individually gotten up a series of races, 
independent of the club, for the championship of the 


South Boston Club. There will be five races, the first 
to be sailed Decoration-day, May 30. A supple- 
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mentary prize of a silver vase has been presented by 
the South Boston Tribune. 


THE following letter was received from the U.S. 
Inspectors, in answer to a letter asking if a small 20- 
foot steam-launch needed to be inspected and officers 
licensed : — 

(Copy.) Oct. 18, 1884. 

DEAR S1r,— Yours of the 17th at hand and contents 
noted. In reply we would say that neither the size of the 
boat, or character of the business in which she is to be 
engaged, exempts her from the provisions of the steamboat 
law, both as to inspection and the carrying of licensed 
officers. She will have to be inspected; and the pilot and 
engineer must be licensed. 

Very respectfully, 
BuRNHAM & SAVAGE, 


(Signed) 
Local Inspectors. 


YACHTS CHANGED HANDS. 


W. E. IsELIN has sold the center-board sloop Rover 
to F. C. Swan, secretary of the Atlantic Yacht Club. 
She was built at Greenpoint, in 1880, and is 451/2 feet 
over all, 417/3 feet water-line, 152/3 feet beam, and 5 
feet draught. 

R. H. WHITE, owner of the steam-yacht Naja, 
lately purchased of C. H. Caswell, of New York, has 
changed her name to Zaith. 


E. M. PADDLEFORD, of the Sewanhaka Club, has 
purchased the ten-ton cutter U/erin. 


THE sloop-yacht Venture has been purchased by 
Hutchinson Brothers, and will fly the Knickerbocker 
and Harlem Yacht Club signals. 


COMMODORE C. V. WHITTEN, of the Hull Yacht 
Club, has bought the keel schooner Sz/vée. He pre- 
viously owned her, and sold her in 1883 to C. C. 
Maubray; since that time it has been owned by three 
other parties. The Sz/vze was built in 1851, by 
George Steers, as a sloop. Altered to a center-board 
schooner in 1857, and in 1883 changed back to a 
keel. 


Mr. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT, of New York, has 
sold the center-board sloop-yacht, Meteor, to Herman 
1. Travis of Port Chester. 





OWN A CANOE. 


LEANDER swam the Hellespont, 

Because he didn’t own a boat; 

Which, had he owned, wherein to float, 
He’d ne’er have done,— depend upon’t! 


On moonlit evenings, any way, 
Swimming from Europe into Asia, 
To meet his dulcet “ Anastasia,” 

He must have made a crude display. 


The same thing o’er, Lord Byron tried, — 
Albeit as an offering-votive 
To love-inspired Leander’s motive,— 
And, like Leander, might have died, 


Had he not owned canoe or boat, 
In which to get,— depend upon’t ! — 
While swimming the cold Hellespont, 
In case he failed to keep afloat. 


T. B. Rider. 


TO A REJECTED MANUSCRIPT. 


AH, little poem, — “ Winter Song,”’ 
Would not the Editor accept ye? 
Ye’ve traveled oftentimes and long; 
I really wish he might have kept ye. 


And have ye any tales to tell, 

Of what ye’ve seen and heard? Ay, surely, 
In rare good company ye fell, 

And noses rubbed with them demurely. 


Ye’ve been where I can never go. 

Canst tell me what they said about ye? 
My fairest child ye were, although 

I steeled my heart to live without ye. 


And go ye must another time; 
And, ere I slip ye in your cover, 
Ye dirty faced, provoking rhyme, 
I'll be compelled to write ye over! 


Lone L. Fones. 


PADDLING THE WINTER OUT. 


On February 28, at 11 P.M., two editors and a 
printer, after a weary week’s work of digesting copy 
and pi, betook themselves to canoes on Kill von Kull. 
The moon was full; sky cloudless; weather mild and 
calm. The time-honored Rod Roy was the craft 
selected, Sanctern 18 feet long, and Solus 14 feet. 
They paddled leisurely out into the tide, and bucked 
it for a couple of miles, dodging the ice-cakes as they 
came floating alongon the strong ebb. The spar 
buoy sought for had vanished, no doubt being packed 
in ice for its journey. After drifting around for a 
time the canoes were headed for home. 

First Editor (on regaining the slippery float in 
safety, after the paddle).— “I say, esteemed contem- 
porary, my boy, it is after twelve o’clock.” 

Second Editor (still in the canoe with his printer). 
—‘ Well, you are used to late hours by this time. 
If not, you should be.” 

Printer (too cold to move).— “ Yes — but — we 
have paddled the winter out and the spring in. I 
guess we are ahead this time,” and his hands go into 
his pockets. 


HER TENNIS-COURT. 
HER tennis-court, so trim and neat, 
Lies just across the shady street; 
I see it, as I sit and write, 
Spanned by a net of snowy white,— 
But where is merry Marguerite? 


I dream of maids that used to meet 
Where winding Loire flows seaward fleet, 
The while I view, in golden light, 

Her tennis-court. 


How on my ear fall voices sweet,— 
The dreams of olden days retreat; 
When smiling cherry lips invite, 
Who would not play the greensward knight, 
And gayly seek, with eager feet 
Her tennis-court? 


Clinton Scollard. 














A WHEELMAN IN HOLLAND, 
— See“ Ten Days in Holland and Westphalia,” p. 349. 








